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A STORM IN VENICE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








, . . AsTORM to-day, and the sea throbs pain. 
Some black clouds rose and suddenly rode 
Right intothe town. The thunder strode 

Asa giant striding from star to star, 

Then turned upon earth and frantically came, 
Sheking the hollow heaven. And far 

And near the lightning in ribbon and skein 
And sheet of fire grew forests of flame. 


Then lightnings went weaving like shuttle- 
cocks, 

Weaving black raiment of clouds for death, 

The mute doves flew to Saint Mark in flocks, 

And men stood leaving with gathered breath, 

Black gondolas flew as never before 

And drew like crocodiles up on the shore, 

And vessels a-sea stood further a-sea, 

And seamen bent with a bended knee, 

And canvas came down to left and to right, 

Till the ships stood stripped as if stripped for 
fight. 


Then hail like cannon-shot struck the sea 
And churned it white as a creamy foam; 
Then hail like battle-shot struck where we 


Stood looking a-sea from a sea-girt home, 


Came shooting askance as if shot at the head; 
Then glass flew shivered and men fell down 
And prayed where they fell, and all the town 
Lay riddled and helpless as if shot dead. 


Then lightning right full in the eyes! and 
then 

Some men fell down right full on the face 

And prayed black death as a hiding-place ; 

And the good priests prayed for the seabound 
men 

As never good priests had prayed for years. ... 

Then God spake thunder! And then the rain, 

The high-born, beautiful, great, white rain 

Did cover my pitiful mother with tears, 

Tillall grew silent and glad again. 

VENICE, ITALY, 1874. 
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DANTE, NOT LIGHT READING. 





BY THE REV. DAVID SWING. 





RECENTLY we encountered a rather noble 
youth with a closed Dante by bis side and 
both book and youth lying upon the soft 
grass. The reclining dreamer did not 
hesitate to confess that he could endure the 
loss were the “Divina Commedia” to be 
stricken from the catalogue of books known 
to the human family; and, had any en- 
couragement been offered the disappointed 
reader, he would have declared that Beatrice 
had reason enough for declining matrimo- 
nial alliance with the poetic Florentine. 
This complaint that the Hell and Heaven 
and the Middle Land, too, of this poet are 
less attractive than the Troy of Homer or 
earth of Byron bas many times been mut- 
tered by many classes of mind, and, if crime 
it be to sleep in summer over such an illus. 
trious page, all on the sunny side of middle 
life will confess themselves particeps crim- 
snis in this matter, if so be they have 
touched this book. But we older ones 
have atoned for our early sin by later ad- 
miration; and, if any youthful reader of 
books would escape the disgrace attending 
& non-appreciation of this celebrated poem, 
let him take at first the path we have come 
to by later penitence. If one will discard 
Dante as light literature—literature that 
May be read in a steamboat or beneath a 
summer shade—and will class the book 
slong with histories and philosophies and 
even comparative theologies, one will then 











be in little danger of underestimating a 
monument of almost unsurpassed genius. 
The ‘‘ Divina Commedia’ is history and 
science and religion and romance and 
poetry combined in prodigal quantities, 
and may be read with profit by the 
mind that seeks history or medisval science 
or medieval religion, or that wishes to see 
Florentine love, active and passive. Dante 
does not hold the mind to one effect, as 
Homer fixes thé attention upon war and 
Achilles, or as Scott holds the eye upon 
Ivanhoe and Rowena; but he spreads out a 
whole world, and, as one who walks all day 
through a world’s fair sinks down with 
weariness at last and, instead of longing 
for more, secretly wishes there were noth- 
ing and that the act of creation had been 
forever postponed, so the reader of Dante, 
overwhelmed with quantity and distracted 
by variety, may also be betrayed into a 
wish that in the origin of man creative 
power had been wholly withheld from the 
poet. 

There ia one peculiarity of this work that 
acts as a Chinese Wall between it and the 
soul of the modern reader or student. The 
style of the poet is without parallel, and, 
hence, the habits acquired over the Latin 
and Greek classics, and over the great En- 
glish writings, count for nothing when the 
eye falls upon the Inferno or Paradise. In 
Latin the style of Livy is simple compared 
with this Italian, and in English the poems 
of Emerson are scarcely more elliptical or 
braverin assumption than the “Commedia.” 
Instead of grand rolling senténces, which 
flow clear as crystal from Latin, Greek, and 
English fountains, we find here abrupt 
utterances and sudden transitions, as though 
human thought had assumed the form of 
lightning and thunder, and was falling in 
broken times and in uncertain places, leav- 
ing the heart wondering whether it were 
closer to death or to beauty. Oftentimes 
a short sentence in Dante can be under- 
stood only by pausing long enough to read 
a volume of contemporary history. These 
isolated utterances, assuming that the reader 
bas read all history and knows all the cus- 
toms of Italy, come so frequently that read. 
ing the great poem is much like studying 
the problems in Euclid or getting out a 
lesson in difficult Greek. Condensed as 
Tacitus, abrupt as one in a dream, too 
proud to explain anything, dealing with 
many topics whose beauty lay in their 
solemn wystery, Dante left to mankind a 
style that wholly removes his book from the 
shelf of light literature and makes labor 
and patience the only condition upon which 
its pages will yield up their import and 
happiness, 

To read the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” one must 
be so broad that he shall not be found look- 
ing for love and romance only, but shall be 
just as willing to meet a paragraph holding 
the dust of a theologian as lines glowing 


: with the passion of Beatrice or Francesca. 


To a man of one idea Dante is intolerable. 
The slave of novels will find too much the. 
ology. The outbursts of passion will come 
so seldom, and then come so accompanied 
by religion, politics, and philosophy, that 
the pure novel-worm will soon languish for 
want of regular and adequate food.. The 
trained theologian will also soon turn back 
from the work, for the theories of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven are so entangled 
with the vines and passion flowers of 
Florentine love affairs that the seeker of 
doct inal history will soon go from these 





cantos to the ‘‘Church History” of 
Mosheim or to Ranke’s “Lives of the 
Popes”; but when any mind has by nature 
or by culture come to that condition of soul 
which loves the world in its entirety and is 
as willing to hear the prayers of the saints 
as the vows and sighs of the lovers, as 
patient when Virgii’s hand leads as when 
he has surrendered his charge to the whiter 
hand of the loved girl, then his mind is 
ready for this book, for it moves along not 
in the narrow channel of a special truth, 
but with the wide sweep of all human life, 


Asa monument reared to the glory of 
imagination Dante is worthy of study and 
admiration. From the first verses in which 
the poet moves out into the mysterious for- 
est, where the panther and the lion and the 
wolf in successive moments cross his path, 
to the great heavenly radiance of the last 
lines, imagination invents, shapes, arranges, 
paints, as did neither Raphael nor Angelo, 
That form of historic art which covered 
the ceilings and walls of chapels with great 
events of history and religion, all that 
pageantry of the “Creation” and the 
‘‘Last Judgment,” received its chief im. 
pulse in that book where imagination has 
set in grand array all the hopes and loves 
and joys and sorrows of man—*. an array 
not of philosophy, but of flesh and blood. 
Before Angelo marshaled the sibyls and the 
saints in one procession and threw Hell and 
Heaven upon a wall in awful plainness 
Dante had pointed out the work in his 
poem, in which the same Infernoand Para- 
dise stood forth almost as visible as the bold 
figures in the Sistine Chapel. The poem 
had been speaking to Florence and Rome 
long and loud before the painter came, and 
it may well be assumed that such a tri- 
umph of the picture arf as was seen in 
these musical verses would stimulate paint- 
er and sculptor along the paths of imitation. 
Be this theory true or false, at least, we see 
in Dante the sublime fresco art. There is 
the ceiling of a hundred Sistine Chapels 
combined, and covered over with men and 
women who speak in the fullness of pain or 

oy. 
, 3 not only the power of imagination but 
in luxuriance and detail does the Italian 
surpass at least all Greek or Latin names. 
There is no trace of economy in Dante. 
Virgil said ‘‘Strew ye lilies with full 
hands,” and rested there; but the Italian 
sends.a floral rain which blocks the chariot- 
wheels, as though the heavens so loved the 
Saviour that they rained roses forever upon 
the highway of his triumph. In patient 
detail Dante would fully meet the demand 
Ruskin makes of art, that it must be indus- 
trious and painstaking In all the minutest 
detail. Poor is the artist who toils at sky 
or mountain and then despises the daisy or 
blade of grass at his feet. Such a sin of 
‘omission cannot be laid to Dante’s charge. 
He meets not only the law of art, but veri- 
fies the theory that genius is the very es- 
sence of labor. To illustrate the faithful- 
ness of this dreamer, one may look into 
almost any passage in the domain of na- 
ture or love or religion, and the elegant 
“‘finish” will appear minute as the chasing 
of a jeweler. For example, when Beatrice 
stands. in the Ninth Heaven watching for 
the glow of light that shall announce the 
chariot of the Redeemer, the poet says: 


“ yen as the bird who midst the leafy bower 
Has in her nest sat darkling through the night 
With her sweet brood; impatient to descry 
Their wished-for looks and to bring home their 
food, 





In the fond quest unconscious of her toil; 

She, of the time preventent, on the spray 

That overhangs their couch with wakeful gase 

Awaits the sun, and never til) the dawn 

Removeth from the east her eager ken; 

Thus Beatrice stood.” 

Here, to point out the tenderness and 
matchless piety of the ‘‘ lady fair,” the art 
of the poet sought an emblem in the ex- 
ternal world of a love without self and a 
humility lowly as the piety of a saint. The 
humble song-bird in the days of its young, 
waiting through the long night, impatient 
to see the nestlings again and to bring 
them food, unconscious of all toil, watch- 
ing for the first signs of dawn, and looking 
for this light upon the bough overhanging 
the nest, are details enough of affection and 
watchfulness—enough to cover the figure o? 
Beatrice with the pure white halo of ar 
angel indeed. 

Had we space, it would be a pleasant tesk 
to proceed and point out other charms 
which have rendered the‘ Divina Commedia’. 
justly immortal. Like the Holy Scriptures, 
that poem has for generations been the 
foundation of great commentaries and 
whole courses of lectures; and in the gen- 
erations to come fond souls of every con- 
tinent will repair to it as they go at times 
to galleries of artand to the sublime scenes 
of Nature—to touch, as it were, the gar- 
ments of genius and feel a little nearer to 
the glory of God. 





A LAY PREACHER. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





‘“T pon’t know,” said Mrs, Simmons, 
shaking her head. ‘I don’t know what on 
airth Mr. Styles’s folks will do. She’s dred- 
ful delicate, ’nd he’s got dear knows what 
eeailin’ of him — ministers’ complaints, 
dyspepsy, ’nd suthin’ or nuther in his 
throat; and there’s them two peepin’, 
miser’ble children. They bain’t ben here 
but goin’ on three months, ’nd their 
help’s goin’ to leave—don’t like the coun- 
try. Land alive, how notional them Irish 
be! Anybody would think, to hear ’em 
talk, they’d lived in first-class houses te 
home and had the best of society and all 
the privileges.” 

‘‘That’s so,” heartily returned Uncle Is- 
rael Jinks, who was leaning on Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s gate, having, as he phrased it, ‘‘a 
dish of talk,” while three curious hens eyed 
and squawked about his pigs’-pail, filled 
with the morning collection, and, at last 
growing bolder, began to pick at the con- 
tents. 

‘‘That’s so, marm; them sort of folks is 
like the wind—allers a-blowin’. I’ve ob- 
served considerable, bein’ in years an’ allers 
keepin’ my eyes open; and I’ve allers no. 
ticed that the things folks make the most 
fuss over is things they haint got. Now 
you never see in your lifea married man 
that’s by a long sight the weaker vessel of 
the two but what he’ll be a-tellin’ how 
he’s master in his own family, how he wil 
be obeyed, ’nd so forth ’nd soon. And 
I never see a gossipin’ woman but what 
laid iton to her neighbor so fashion: ‘I 
don’t know nothin’ ’nd I wouldn’t say it 
for nothin’, but Sister Smith thinks.’ 
That’s human natur’, Miss Simmons. We 
all hear the sermon for the folks in the next 
pew. Human natur’ is queer, queer, onac- 
countable.” 

‘“Welll’ snapped Mrs. Simmons, who 
seemed to feela thorn in Uncle Israel's il- 
lustrations somewhere, “* that ain’t the p’int 
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we was aimin’ at. We've all got human 
natur’, and there ain’t no other natur’ to be 
born with, so we've got tolump it. The 
pint is,can anybody in this town be got 


to help Miss §: ies for a spell—anybody 
that’ll stay tili they can better them- 
selves ?” 


Uncle Israel lifted his straw hat with one 
hand a jittle way and began to scratch his 
head. Why some people always do this 
might afford a text for a physiological lec- 
ture; but we have no time to improve the 
Subject—enough to say that by this process 
the old man did raise an idea, or seemed to, 
such as it was. 

‘“What should you say to Desire Flint, 
now?” 

There was a hesitating sound in the 
cracked voice and a glimmer of suspense 
in the faded blue eye as he spoke. 

**Desire Flint!!!” No hesitation in Mrs. 
Simmons’s prompt reply. “Why, Uncle 
Israel, she ain’t no better than a fool; any- 
ways, not much.” 

‘*She ain’t a fool; she ain’t nobody’s 
foo],” was the meditative answer. ‘‘ De- 
sire’s simple, but sometimes I think a good 
many folks would be better fora grain of 
her simpleness; ’nd she’s real handy if you 
tell her just exactly what to do an’ how to 
do it. Dr. Porter said she nussed old Miss 
Green splendid, jest as faithful as could be, 
nothin’ forgot orslighted. There’s suthin’ in 
that, now, I tell ye.” 

‘* Weli,she does say the queerest things. 
You know yourself how she up ’nd told 
Deacon Mather he was a wolf.” 

**T know, I know, she speaks in meetin’, 
that’s a fact; and she’s got the Bible to her 
tongue’s end, ’nd she b’lieves in ’t, lock an’ 
stock. Now we all know 't won't do to 
swaller the Bible whole that way. Where 
should we be if we did? Goody gracious! 
Miss Simpson, what ef you should up an 
give black Cesar half your cabbages jest 
»cause he gin you half o’ his early corn last 
year when your crop gin out?” 

There was a momentary twinkle in Uncle 
Israel’s eye as he made this remark, and 
Mrs. Simmons winced; but she recovered 
herself with great presence of mind. 

** Mebbe ’t wouldn’t be 80 bad in a minis- 
ter’s family.” 

‘*Ministers is men,” dryly rejoined the 
old man. To which undeniable fact Mrs. 
Simmons assented by silence. 

‘Then Desire is fust-rate with children.” 

‘*She’d consider’ble better be fust-rate at 
hard work,” retorted the good woman. 

‘*Shoo! shoo! Git out o’ that, you con- 
sarned critturs!” squeaked Uncle Israel to 
the hens. He knew,when he had said 
enough, so he lifted his pail and walked 
away. But the idea took root in Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s mind and flourished. Poor, pale 
Mrs. Styles would have welcomed into her 
house a gorilla that could wash and iron 
and not live on the children as a steady 
diet; so in a week Desire Flint was set 
over the parsonage kitchen. 

She did not look likea gorilla in the 
least. A patient, overdriven look char- 
acterized her face at the first glance. It 
was pale and the cheek-bones high, 
the mouth full and sweet, half-closing 
over prominent teeth, a pair of large, sad 
gray eyes, and a high, smooth forehead 
completing a visage that, after the tired look 
passed away, as it did when she spoke or 
smiled, was utterly simple; not like a 
child’s, which bas a sense of humor, of co- 
quetry, of perception even in its round, 
soft lineaments, but more like the face of a 
baby, that receives all things as they seem 
to be, that accepts bet does not impart, ex- 
cept passively. 

No doubt there was something odd about 
Desire. She was an orphan. Her father 
died before her birth, and her mother, a 
weak, amiable girl, left poor and helpless, 
died when her baby came, for pure want of 
‘*grit,” the doctor said;so baby went to 
the poorhouse, a. silent, unsmiling, but 
healthy child, who made no trouble and 
grew up in ways of the most direct obe. 
flience—hex great fault being a certain sim- 
ple credulity, that in its excess was so near 
utter folly that she passed for half-witted. 
Nothing ever made Desire lie. Nobody 
could lie to her, even in the absurdest way, 
and not be believed. She was teased and 
tormented at school till all the boys and 
most of the girls found it too easy of doing 





to be an amusement, and conceived a dull 


sort of respect for a girl who was too sim- 
ple to comprehend unkindness or evil. 
The only book that fell in her way at the 
poorhouse was her father’s old Bible, that 
had been carefully laid aside for her; and 
over this she pored Sundays and sometimes 
of a rainy day, till she almost knew it by 
heart and received it with absolute 
and unquestioning faith. It produced a 
curious effect upon a character so direct as 
hers. All things were brought to its pages 
and tried as by the only standard; and all 
things were to her either right-or wrong. 
Her logic was stringent, her obedience 
instant; but it was a great nuisance to have 
her about among common folks! Such 
people naturally are nuisances, this is no 
world for them, and poor Desire’s home at 
the poorhouse became a permanent one. 
She labored there with a good will, and 
once in a while she went out to nurse some 
poor body suffering under mortal illness, 
who could not pay for more able attend- 
ance and who was too ill to be a stum- 
bling-block to Desire’s practical Christianity 
and to incur her remark or rebuke; so that 
she fairly earned her living. But it was a 
great pleasure to her now to be brought 
into a new home where there were children, 
for children were the delight of her heart 
and there were five of these delightful, 
troublesome, tormenting comforts in the 
Styles family, besides the baby. 

Poor little Mrs. Styles was a minister’s 
wife. Inher girlhood she had imagined 
this to be an honor almost beyond her am- 
bition—a sort of halfway saintship, that 
should open the very doors of Heaven to 
her while yet on earth; and when she 
reached this av;ful pinnacle and became the 
promised bride of the Reverend Samuel 
Styles, a tall, pale, solemn youth, with his 
head in the clouds, her real human love 
mingled with the superhuman aspect of the 
matter till she felt, as a certain old school- 
master used to say, ‘‘ exalted to Heaven on 
the point of a privilege.” But when she 
was fairly married to her adored Samuel 
and set in her place as Official ‘‘ minister’s 
wife” over a small parish, where the salary 
was just *nough to starve on and half paid 
at that, pre. ty little Nelly Styles found out 
that,as Uncle Israel said, ‘‘ ministers are 
men,” and Heaven is no nearer their wives 
than it is to other people. 

The Reverend Samuel had been resolved 
on entering the ministry from early child- 
hood; he had been educated by a widowed 
mother to that end; he had been shut up, 
like a half-fledged chicken in a coop, in 
that orthodox monastery, a theological 
seminary, for four years; crammed with 
good theology and poor food; plenty of 
Hebrew and no fresh air; Greek particles 
but not a particle of exercise; a thorough 
and exhaustive knowledge of the lives of 
prophets, apostles, and saints, but no ac- 
quaintance with or interest in the lives of 
every-day people about him; a strait faith 
in hisown creed and asincere disgust at 
every other; and withal learning from the 
atmosphere which surrounded him an un- 
conscious lesson, agreeable extremely to 
the natural man—a lesson of his own im- 
portance and superiority to the rest of 
mankind. Thanks to the vitality of the 
Christian religion, which will leaven the 
lump in due time and stand its own ground 
in defiance of all the stifling and cellarage 
it undergoes at the hands of trembling 
men, terrified lest air should overthrow it 
and light blast it, the ministerial train- 
ing-schools of te-day are far superior to 
those of thirty years ago, and even in 
their first estate there were mighty men of 
valor, whose broad and healthy natures 
defied their cramping and withstood their 
mildew; but this man was by nature pare 
row and acid, the saving graces of his 
character being a deep though silent affec- 
tionateness and a rugged honesty. But, in 
spite of these traits, which needed sunshine 
and strength to develop them, he was 
turned out into the world a tolerably good 
preacher and an intolerably selfish, dogmat- 
ic man. Men can sometimes preach very 
well what they do not practice; so the Rey- 
erend Mr. Styles became a popular preach- 
er and was exalted from one parish to an- 
other, till at last his health failed and he 
was forced to take charge of the church in 
Coventry, a little village among the New 
England hills, to try what comparative 
rest and high, pure gir would do for bim. 








By this time Mrs. Styles had become 

quite convinced that the way to Heaven is 

—*a strait and thorny road 
And mortal spirits tire and faint,” 

even when one is a miniater’s wife. She 
was a young thing when she married, help- 
less as American girls are apt to be, inno- 
cent, ignorant, loving, and with no con- 
stitution. Her first baby was at once a ter- 
ror and a treasure. She gathered it from 
the gates of death and held the tiny blos- 
som in unconscious hands for many a long 
day afterward ; but sometimes in ber secret 
heart she thought, as the heavy months 
rolled by, it was harder to live for it than to 
die for it. 

Her bedroom was small and dark; nosun 
cast reviving rays into its north window. 
There was a large and pleasant chamber on 
the southeast corner of the house; but— 
‘“*Of course, I must have that for my 
study,” announced the minister, when they 
first inspected the parsonage. 

Then, nobody who had to write sermons 
could lose an hour of sleep; therefore it 
was the weary little mother who walked of 
a night up and down with the wailing 
child. And daily, while those sermons 
were in process, the house must be hushed 
to perfect silence, or they could never be 
written. 

Then came another baby. And by that 
time Mr. Styles had dyspepsia, and not only 
had to have his peculiar food, but a special 
preparation of it. What American woman 
of moderate purse and aching back does 
not know all that this implies in our present 
state of domestic servitude? 

** Helen! this bread is sour!” was per- 
haps the only word spoken at the breakfast- 
table by the poor man, whose temper cer- 
tainly had no right to accuse the bread of 
acidity. But he had dyspepsia—that mod- 
ern shield of Achilles which wards off all 
darts of accusation, which covers temper, 
incivility, injustice, selfishness, insolence 
all under one broad shelter and -accredits 
to the stomach all the shorteomings of 
heart and soul! 

Children came one after another to the 
broken-down, feeble, sweet little mother— 
two big, rosy boys, three delicate girls, and 
a blossom of a baby-girl, born in Coventry 
and six months old when Desire Flint came 
to the rescue. 

It did poor Nelly Styles’s heart good to 
see her kitchen scrubbed and set in order, 
as she came in that afternoon with baby in 
her arms, 

‘““Why, Desire,” said she, ‘‘you have 
taken too much pains with the kitchen; you 
might have left these windows till another 
day.” 

Desire regarded her with a vague, won- 
dering smile. 

‘* Yes, marm; but I like todo things with 
my might. That’s what Bible says.” 

Helen looked at the plain, simple face 
sharply. She was not in the habit of bear- 
ing such familiar reference to the Bible, 
and Desire spoke of it as familiarly as most 
people do of a receipt book. By night 
Desire had the kitchen cleaned thoroughly, 
the kettle on, the table laid, the berries 
sorted and washed, the milk-pitcher and 
great loaf of bread all in their places. Mrs. 
Styles came to her simple meal, to find all 
the children washed and brushed and things 
in their places. It was in the poor little 
woman’s nature to be grateful and kind; so 
she praised Desire again, only to hear: 

‘*Why, marm, I hadto. Bible says: ‘Let 
everything be done decently and in order.’” 

‘You seem to use the Bible language 
very commonly, Desire,” said Mrs. Styles, 
gravely. The great gray eyes stared at her 
questioningly. 

ii Marm dg 

‘* Why do you speak the Bible words so 
often, Desire, about every-day matters?” 

‘*Oh! well, Bible says: ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’ I expect.” 

Helen was rather staggered with the 
quotation. Desire turned away, as if there 
was no more to be sald. 

In a week comparative comfort reigned 
in the parsonage. ‘‘Dee,” as the children 
called her, was no eye-server. What she 
knew how to do was thoroughly done. If 
she could not learn the nicer arts of cooking 
she could at least bake and broil by the 
clock, could knead and scrub and wash 
with good will, and was devoted to the 
children. At first she regarded ‘‘the min 
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‘have sworn; but Mr. Styles recoi 
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ister” with awful reverence; a respect he 
did not notice, being absorbed in the state 
of his soul and the state of his stomach, 
both of which would have been the better 
for a little wholesome letting alone. But 
after a while Dee began to understand that 
the minister was not perfect, and to bring 
‘Bible’ to bear upon him accordingly. 
She had astonished Mrs. Styles one morn- 
ing when that poor little woman, worn out 
by a wakeful night with baby and snapped 
at by her lord and master because break- 
fast was late, sat down on the doorstep to 
have a good cry, and was aroused by Dee 
with: 

“ Biblesays: ‘ Rejoice always, and again {| 
say unto you rejoice.’” 

“But, Dee,” replied the startled mis. 
tress, ‘‘I can’t always rejoice.” 

‘*Bible says so, marm. Don’t cry! 
‘The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice.’” 

Now it is a curious and involuntary testi- 
mony to the vital strength and truth of the 
Bible that, whereas, in general, no abstract 
truth offered to a personal anguish soothes 
or heals that anguish in the least, the greate 
est propositions of this wonderful volume 
adapt themselves to the tiniest human 
capacity, even as the vast atmosphere fills 
with the breath of life the smallest insect; 
that the Lord reigned actually offered peace 
to Helen Styles, whose life was restless be- 
cause of those little daily tortures—a cross 
husband and a teething baby! She wiped 
her eyes and went in to breakfast with a 
placid face. Notlong after the Reverend 
Samuel was invited to preach a sermon on 
some great occasion, and resolved to make 
a sensation thereby. In order that he 
might write, silence was inflicted on the 
whole house—the children sent out to the 
barn to play, the baby coaxed to sleep, and 
Mrs. Styles set to her darning, an endless, 
still-renewing labor; when all of asudden 
loud screams were heard, and Eddy came 
howling in from the barn, with a bump 
like a purple hen’s egg and a bleeding nose, 
He had fallen off the mow and hit his fore- 
head. Sympathy and arnica increased his 
grief; bawls and sobs penetrated into the 
sacred study, where the father of the family 
sat knitting his brows over a very original 
exegesis of an hitherto obscure text. This 
was too much. He burst upon the scene 
pen in hand, his dressing-gown awry, his 
hair on end (with running his fingers 
through it), his tongue loosed, and his 
dyspepsia (?) rampant. 

‘““Eddy, you naughty boy, hold your 
tongue. I can’t stand this noise.” 

“ He’s badly hurt, Samuel,” put in pitiful 
mamma. 

“T can’t help that. He couldn’t make 
more noise if he was killed. There’s no 
need of such an outcry. Stop this minute, 
sir, or I’ll box your ears.” 

Eddy stopped. The words and the angry 
glare of his father’s eyes compelled silence. 
Mr. Styles turned to go back to his sermon. 
and found Dee in the doorway, staring at 
him with all her eyes and an expression of 
mournful indignation. She did not move, 
but said, slowly and wonderingly: “ Bible 
says: ‘Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren.’” 

“‘Pshaw !” retorted the Reverend Samuel, 
putting her aside with one hand. But as he 
entered into his study both her words and 
his own followed him and disturbed his ex- 
egesis a good deal, though at last he man- 
aged to get hold of the broken clue again 
and forget Eddy’s howls and bruises. But 
the sermon was long of coming to per- 
fection. Vexing interruptions occurred. 
Three days after this first disturbance Dea- 
con Parker jogged up to the door with an 
urgent request that the minister should di- 
rectly go to Mrs. Johns, a poor young 
widow, ill this long time, to-day dying, and 
anxious, after our poor human fashion, to 
have a human hand aid her down into the 
unknown darkness before her. Dee carried 
up the request and opened she study door, 
upon the very key-note of a mighty argument 
just built up in the minister’s mind for his 
sermon—an argument conclusive enough to 
have knocked down the whole edifice of 
heterodoxy and crush all the Philistines 
under it; but this aggression of pastoral 
duties put the argument itself to flight, and 
the minister’s stomach got the upper hand 
of his soul. He stormed at Dee in a very 
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such language. He only scolded, and Dee 
received it all with the calm remark: “Bi- 
ble says, ‘Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” 

This was exasperating; but be it record- 
ed to the honor of our friend’s real honesty 
that he accepted the rebuke, or, at least, 
sbifted his ground thereafter, for all he 
gaid was: “ Tell the Deacon I can’t go, pos- 
sibly. I don’t belicve Mrs. Johns is so ill. 
She’s been sick a great while and I can’t 
leave my sermon.” 

The Deacon heard these words from 
without, for the day was still and hot, as 
sometimes September days are, and the 
study windows wide open. It did not 
occur to Mr. Styles that he might have 
heard more; if he did, his own anxiety 
made him forget it. He called out loudly 
now: 

“She's a-dyin’ sure, Mr. Styles. She’s 
dredfully on’t to see ye.” 

And the unterrified Dee put in: ‘‘ Bible 
says, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these,’ — She stopped here, as 
if the alternative was too awful; but the 
minister’s memory and conscience supplied 
the rest. He rose quietly, reached his hat, 
andin half an hour was praying by the 
widow’s bedside like one who saw the 
Heaven opened. 

“Never heerd sech a prayer in all my 
born days,” said Deacon Parker to his wife 
that night. ‘‘ Seemed as though he see the 
Lord a-standin’ right there and jest put 
Dely’s hand right into his, so ’s to pass 
acrost Jordan.” 

Had Dee brought this learned man nearer 

to his Lord than that wise and studied 
sermon could do? Certain it is that when 
that discourse came to be delivered it had a 
glow about it, an earnestness that made the 
fathers of the church open their eyes with 
more interest than ordinary, and one man 
asked another if there was not something 
unusual in that sermon, for Mr. Styles; but 
neither could define it. Nevertheless the 
Reverend Samuel told his wife that Desire 
was altogether too intrusive, that she 
seemed to have no respect for him or for 
his office, and said she must speak to the 
girl and reprove her, 

Mrs. Styles was not surprised, but she 
was grieved. Sbe hated to hurt Dee and 
contrived a thousand ways to make the 
matter pleasant, ending as we all do by 
speaking the plain facts to the girl, though 
ina kind voice. But it wasin vain. Dee 
could not understand. ‘‘ Bible said” was 
asfar as her intellect could manage, and 
Mrs. Styles gave up the matter. 

The children received this unintended 
education differently. Their childish souls 
were nearer Dee’s level. She loved them 
80 tenderly, she was so kind to them, she 
fed their hungry little hearts with such 
sweet words and caresses, such patient 
hearing and such prompt redressing of 
their small injuries,.she was so true, that 
they both respected and loved her, and 
what she said was for them authoritative. 
Children are logicians by instinct; it is all 
in vain to preach to them unless you also 
practice. It is idle to demand their love un- 
less you are yourself loveable; there is no 
law of gravitation more cogent than the in- 
stinct of a child, which draws it toward 
whatever is good, lovely, gracious, and sin- 
cere in its surroundings and repels it from 
the evil, unkind, and untrue. WhenI hear 
& woman complain that her child does not 
love her, I blame that woman, and not the 
child. After a while it went home to the 
mibister’s heart that his children ran to De- 
sire, and away from him; that their religion 
was of her culture, not his. He heard from 
his study window many acolloquy between 
the little flock and their quaint teacher, 
that opened his eyes slow!y but surely. 
Once he would have forbidden these talks, 
488 great disturbance; now he listened to 
them eagerly. 

“Eddy,” said Joe, one Sunday noon, as 
they ate their pie and cheese on the kitchen 
Piazza, “Papa said this morning God 
don’t love wicked people. Dee says he 
loves everybody. Don’t you, Dee? 

“TI guess Dee knows,” replied Eddy, 
between the mouthfuls. ‘ Dee talks Bible 
all the time, and Papa don’t. Dee actg 
Bible too.” 

“*Honor thy father and thy mother,’” 
Woke in Desire. ‘‘ Bible says that, Eddy.” 

But how about God, Dee? 





‘Bible says God loves sinners; it says 
sin is an abominablething. Guess he loves 
the people, Joe, ’nd don’t like their doin’s. 
I love you, but I don’t love to have you 
plague Kitty and pull Ed’s hair.” 

“O—h! that’s it!” breathed the relieved 
little theologian, but wenton: ‘‘ What does 
God let people be wicked for, Dee?” 

Mr. Styles pricked up his ears. Here was 
the awful problem of all theology, over 
which men had labored and prayed and 
striven and gone mad, offered by one child 
to another. It was like seeing the stars 
brought down for a game at marbles to the 
shocked yet curious divine. He did not just 
then remember who it was that set a little 
child in the midst of the disputing disciples 
and bade them become as such themselves. 

Dee’s face did not move from its Sunday 
calmness, as she said: 

“*T don’t know, Eddy. Bible says: ‘ What 
thou knowest not now thou shalt know 
hereafter.’ Dee can wait.” 

The Reverend Samuel Styles drew his 
head back from the window with a certain 
abashed expression. He had preached at 
least ten excellent sermons on the subject 
ef faith; but he had never seen it before, it 
seemed to him. His honest sou: stood re- 
buked in the presence of bis servant. Had 
he but recalled it, here was the old-new 
story of the little captive maid who 
preached the virtues of the Jordan tober 
Syrian master. 

Nor did Desire use the Bible alone for 
admonition. It was her one resource, her 
ever ready friend in trouble, and she 
offered its help to those she loved as one 
child brings another to its own mother for 
aid or consolation. 

She found poor Helen Styles in deep 
perplexity one day. Nothing went right 
witb her; it was one of those days women 
bave when their small world is all tangled 
and they can only say: “Ob, dear! what 
shall I do?” 

It was to such an overheard exclamation 
that Dee offered her sole remedy. 

‘* Bible says: ‘ Ask and it shall be given 
unto you.’” 

And Helen remembered that, in the day’s 
confusion, her husband’s absence preclud- 
ing family prayer, she had herself hastened 
downstairs without her own brief resort to 
God. He who bade us pray knew well how 
often prayer is its own answer, how the 
perplexed and storm-beaten soul, folding its 
wings fora moment in the higher regions 
of eternal sunshine, becomes tranquil and 
self-possessed, acquires a keener vision, a 
more dexterous poise of weapons, a loftier 
courage. 

To rise beyond self, to have our eyes 
opened, and see the army of God on our side 
is often as powerful an aid as a miracle 
would be; and after Helen bad so rested 
and calmed her soul the day lighted up, 
the skein unraveled, she achieved all that 
lay before her. 

There are many people who regard 
prayer as a solemn act and ceremony only, 
a worship so uplifted that into its awful 
bights our daily woes and wants should 
never intrude; but these are they who do 
not accept the fatherhood of God. Dee 
knew him better; no want assailed her 
simple soul that was not uttered in her 
prayers, and so she taught the children. 
It startled the Reverend Mr. Styles when, 
one night, his wife being itl and Dee gone 
of an errand that was long in doing, he 
must needs gee his boys to bed and hear 
them say their prayers, to have Eddy begin 
in this wise: 

“Our Father up in Heaven, I am sorry I 
struck Jack Roe to-day. Please forgive me 
and help me to be good to-morrow. Please 
put it into Joe’s head to give me half his 
marbles, and don’t let Mr. Parker get vexed 
with me for nothing. Bless us all in this 
house and make everybody in the world 
good. Oh! and make Mamma well, please. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Mr. Styles was almost shocked and almost 
awed. His boy never came to him in this 
way. Notsodid he ever go to God, except 
in some great straits of life, and these had 
been few with him. His prayers were 
formulas, followed with faithful exactness. 

**Do you always ask God for everything 
you want, Eddy ?” he inquired, as the child 
rose from his knees. 

‘*Yes, Papa. Dee says he takes pains 
about little sparrows, not to let them starve 


or get hurt; and I am bigger than a spar- 
row, you know, a lot. Besides, he’s my 
Father and he has got time to ’tend to me. 
But you have to write sermons so much, 
Papa.” 

There came back on Mr. Styles’s mind 
sudden memories of the hours he had 
passed in his study—lounging, reading, 
sleeping, perhaps; while his children grew 
up almost as strangers to him and were led 
to God by the hand of a stranger. Mem- 
ories, too, of his own dry, faithless forms 
of prayer; of the Fatherhood he had pub- 
licly preached, yet practically denied. A 
little child had led him far beyond com- 
mentaries, to the Spirit that giveth life. 

‘*Dee!” said Eddy, one day the next 
summer, ‘‘ministers ain’t ever naughty, 
are they?” His father knew well what 
aroused the question which he heard from 
that study window, where he had already 
learned so many lessons. 

‘* Bible says Peter denied the Lord three 
times; but Peter was good, and he preached 
too.” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t think they would be 
naughty and cross.” 

‘Guess they have to be sometimes, so’s 
to know how to be patient with other folks, 
Eddy. Bible says: ‘We have not a high 
priest which cannot be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are.’ That was Jesus, 
you know. Bible says: ‘He knoweth our 
frame. He remembereth that we are dust.’ 
Ministers are made just like other folks; 
but I expect they do try harder to be 
good.” 

As one year and another went by, De- 
sire still staid at the minister’s. She was 
not a skilled servant, she had a certain 
dullness of perception that prevented her 
learning the deft ways of a trained cook. 
She could not combine, or plan, or organ- 
ize. She was at best a pair of neat, faithful 
hands, needing a quick head to direct them; 
but the Styles family would as soon have 
parted with one of themselves. If ever 
children were literally brought up in the 
“‘nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
these were, and Dee did it. That they grew 
up honest, unselfish, pure-minded, and, 
therefore, well-bred, was the result of her 
training and influence; for they were 
thrown upon her hands by the long illness 
of their mother and their father’s preoccu- 
pation. And both father and mother 
owned their heavy debt to her with a real 
gratitude; owning also to God in their 
hearts how far they had been set in ways 
they knew not, of nearness to Him, of daily 
godliness, of patient self-sacrifice, by this 
unconscious apostle. 

But Dee was not always to be left to 
minister in the outer court. 

Mr. Styles had left Coventry, with re- 
newed health and renewed energy, after a 
four years’ stay, and accepted the charge of 
a parish in Compton, a large New England 
town. 

His preaching had undergone a thorough 
change in character since his renewed 
spiritual experience. It avoided doctrines 
and dogmas, to wrestle with the daily prob- 
jems of life, the needs and sorrows of 
humanity, the Almighty Helper, the lost 
flock and the Divine Seeker and Saviour. 
Desire delighted in this newness of spirit, 
unsuspecting asachild of her own infiu- 
ence therein. She was happy in Compton, 
as in Coventry, for her home and her Bible 
went with her. But after a few years her 
strength seemed slowly to fail. That she 
could no longer work as usual pained her; 
but it wasafar deeper distress that she 
could no longer go to church. A little 
cough tormented her; appetite failed; she 
did not sing apy more at her work. When 
Eddy asked her why, a vague, perplexed 
shadow stole over her eyes, and her voice 
was pathetic as she replied: ‘‘ Bible says, 
‘All the daughters of music shall be brought 
low.” 

She was always serene and helpful, ren- 
dering little services as long as any power 
remained in her feeble hands and slowe 
dragging feet; but before long her flesh 
failed indeed—she lost strength so entirely 
that she could no Jonger keep up and 
about, but took to her bed in silence, This 

was hard for the once busy feet and active 
hands; but the patient soul received it with 
all calmness. 





The minister came in daily tolook at this 


household saint; and one day said to her, 
with that curious wish we all have to fn- 
vestigate the hearts of the dying or the ill 
and forewarn ourselves of our own probable 
experience in the like state: 

‘*It is very hard on you to lie still here, 
Desire, isn’t it ?” 

She opened her soft, languid eyes on him 
with the old look of patient wonder. 

“* Bible says: ‘Shall we receive good at the 

band of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?” 
And the minister, finding bimself an- 
swered as was Job’s objectionable wife, 
went away in silence, feeling that he had, 
indeed, spoken “as one of the foolish wo- 
men speaketh.” 

By and by Desire grew still weaker. She 
asked the doctor how long she was going to 
jive, before he or any other had told ber 
she was to die. Her faith was the true 
child-trust that lies down to sleep ona 
journey, not knowing where its waking will 
be, but sure that still its Father’s arms will 
be about it, confident that wherever he is 
is home. 

Dr. Martin answered her as quietly as she 
asked. He was not a religious man and 
Desire was an astonishment to him. Here 
was no philosopher, no stoic, no strong- 
souled man; buta weak woman, going to 
death, as he went out into life, without a 
dread or a hesitation. He could not under- 
stand it, and to be convinced of ignorance 
is the first step toward the acceptance of 
wisdom. Dee bad preached more efficiently 
to him than all the sermons of a lifetime. 

When she found her time was to be brief, 
she wanted to kiss the children for good- 
bye, and one by one they came to her. She 
lay on her little white bed, a figure of smil- 
ing peace. A few late crimson roses stood 
on the table, a plate of oranges was within 
reach of her hand. She had grown thin 
almost to emaciation; but her face was 
refined into strange beauty and her great 
gray eyes shone with a languid luster as 
they fell upon her dear little flock. Eddy 
was a big boy now of sixteen; but he 
knelt down by Dee till his head was close 
to her own, and she kissed him asif he 
were still a child. 

‘““You must have Dee’s Bible, Eddy. 
Bible says: ‘Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.’” 

She did not say Remember me; but the 
boy never forgot her nor her Bible either. 
That was all Dee’s legacy. After she had 
kissed the others and shared her oranges 
among them, and they had left her ina 
certain awed stillness, yet smiling back to 
her last lovely smile, Eddy and Joe stole 
back for one more look, and Joe, always 
the family inquisitor, must needs sey: 

‘Dee, ain’t you a bit afraid to die?” 

Desire smiled wonderingly. ‘‘ Afraid? 
No, Josy. Biblesays: ‘Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ Mine 
isn’t.” And her answer lived in those two 
hearts long as she dwelt in memory. 

Both the minister and his wife were with 
her when she fell asleep. She had ber hand 
in Helen’s, and, having said good-bye to 
them both, had closed her eyes, and her 
faint, slow breath seemed almost gone, 
when suddenly those eyes opened. Their 
vagueness and languor were dispelled, and 
under the wan, white lids those lucent 
spheres overflowed with clear and living 
brightness, like two drops of dew that from 
their crystal depths return the level dazzle 
of a summer dawn. 

** Altogether lovely !” broke in a raptur 
ous whisper from her pale lips. Then the 
dawn was clouded forever. The gentle 
breath ceased in one faint sob. Desire was 
gone home. 

Many people thought it strange the next 
Sunday afternoon to find a coffin set before 
the pulpit and the minister’s family grouped 
about it as mourners. It was not adorned 
with plated ornaments or stainless flowers 
or open for curious eyes to inspect the 
chrysalis that its risen inmate had left be- 
hind; but on the simple pall lay wreaths of 
glittering oak leaves and bunches of wild 
sweet fern, that sent a wholesome breath of 
perfume abroad through the church. 

Mr. Styles preached from that well-worn 
text “ Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light unto my path”; but, instead of re- 
cording the testimony of the ages to the 
authenticity of the Bible, or vindicating its 
verbal inspiration, or extolling its literary 
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merits, he discoursed only of its common 
sense and its vast capacity to be a guide 
and help in all the daily wants of human 
life and in the dark and lonely hour of 
death, and he wound up his sermon in 
these words: 

‘*My brethren, the saint whose mortal 
relics lie before our eyes to-day was a living 
example of these truths. Simple almost to 
the yerge of folly, ignorant, poor, and 
friendless, she came years ago into my 
house as a servant, and was far more abun- 
dantly than any one of us whom she there 
ministered unto a servant of the Lord. 
That I am to-day a Christian man, able to 
minister to other men with acceptance 
of God, I owe, under God, to 
her unconscious influence. Her single 
talent was used daily and hourly and its 
increase was twenty-fold. She lived with 
the Bible in her heart and on her lips, she 
taught it to me and mine asa living truth 
to live by, and she died to us with its 
speech for her latest accents. 

‘She has entered into her reward and 
rest, and left here a fragrant and gracious 
memory, that few of earth’s shining ones 
have ever given to their survivors. ‘Bible 
says’ was her rule, her comfort, her 
strength; and her obedience, her cheer, her 
faithful labor interpreted to all who knew 
her what that Bible could be when re- 
ceived with a child’s simplicity and faith. 

“There are some of you here, dearly be- 
loved, who think you owe your entrance 
into the new life to the help of my minis 
trations. I want to say to you now, in pres- 
ence of the dead, who cannot shrink from 
the praise she would not have understood 
while living, that whatever good you 
gather from my utterances as a preacher 
I received long before you knew me, and 
received slowly and ungraciously, as a rock 
receives the sun and rain, which ai !ast dis- 
integrates and makes it fruitful, from the 
hourly and unconscious ministry of Desire 
Flint, whose body lies before you, to 
whose burial as her kindred in the Lord I 
invite ycu, and to whose life I recommend 
you as to the ‘living epistle’ which has 
preached the eternal Gospel of Christ better 
than my own lips or my own living. Hav- 
ing been utterly faithful over a few things, 
she has ceased to be a stranger and gone 
home.” 
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THE COST OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








A very large expense is necessarily in- 
volved in the process of constructing and 
keeping in repair the public highways of 
travel and transportation. There is the 
land set apart for this purpose, which, 
being thus used, is wholly unproductive for 
apy Other purpose. It yields no rent and 
isnot available for building sites or agri- 
culture. Then there is the large outlay of 
labor necessary to build roads and bridges 
and keep them in a good condition for 
public use. And, besides this, there is the 
interest on the capital invested in the land 
and labor, which is by no means a smal 
item. All these elements of expense enter 
into the cost of public highways; and when 
they are aggregated in a large country like 
the United States they amount to hundreds 
of millions in the original. cost and to 
many millions every year in maintaining 
the system. The capital thus invested is 
absolutely dead and unproductive, except 
for the single purpose of public roads, 
And yet, costly though they be, the people 
must have such roads. The service which 
they render, though not reproductive, is 
far more than an equivalent for the whole 
outlay. 

Precisely so is it with the precious metals 
when used as money or the instrument of 
measuring the value of the commodities in 
which men trade, and, hence, the medium of 
facilitating such exchanges. It is estimated 
that the average actual cost of mining these 
metals and bringing them to the market 
is at the rate of about sixty-six cents on 
the dollar, leaving thirty-four cents on each 
dollar’s worth to constitute the margin of 
profits on the labor and capital expended 
in their production, which is by no means 
an extravagant rate of profit when we con- 
sider the hardships, the risks, and. the com. 
paratively limited extent of the business. 
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yield a fair profit there would be no motive 
for pursuing it. 

This, however, is not the whole story. 
To the original cost, including the profits of 
the miner, we must add the fact that the 
precious metals, when used as money, are 
subjected to a gradual loss by abrasion—in 
the case of silver coins estimated at about 
one-half of one per cent. per annum and in 
that of gold coins at about one-tenth of 
one per cent. annually—wbich in the end so 
reduces their weight as to create the neces- 
sity for recoinage, in order to maintain their 
standard value. To this we must add again 
the losses by shipwreck, fire, and other 
causes, which Mr. McCuiloch estimates, 
including the loss by abrasion, to be equal 
to one per cent. annually on all the gold and 
silver coins in circulation. Even this is not 
the whole case as to the cost of this kind of 
money, since we must add once more the 
annual interest on the capital and labor ex- 
pended in producing and keeping up the 
supply of such coins. 

Aggregating these several items, we see 
at once that, in the matter of cost, the world 
pays a very considerable tax for the privi- 
lege of using the precious metals as money. 
The tax is paid exclusively for this use, 
Since these metals when thus used are 
wholly unproductive. What they do is to 
aid the process of exchange, acting asa 
sort of bridge over which definite values 
make their transit from one hand to an- 
other. This is their entire function when 
applied to the monetary use, and this is the 
return which they make to society for the 
cost of supplying them. It is quite true 
that they may be and extensively are used 
for other purposes; yet when they are used 
as money no one of these other purposes 
is served. Thus used, they stand upon 
their merits simply as money. For all 
other purposes they are wholly unproduct- 
ive; and the same is true of any kind of 
money, no matter what may be the ma- 
terial of which it is composed. 

An obvious inference from the fact of 
cost, to say nothing about any other view 
of the subject, is that no nation really 
wants any more of this kind of money or, 
indeed, of any kind of money than will 
suffice conveniently to perform its services. 
Up to this point the character of the serv- 
ices abundantly pays for thecost; yet be- 
yond it we have an expense without any 
corresponding benefit. It is with money 
as it is with public highways. When 
there are already roads enough fully to ac- 
commodate the community it would be 
the sheerest folly to double them. So in 
regard to money: when it has reached the 
limit of business demand everything be- 
yond this is an evil, on the ground of its 
cost. The whole of the surplus isa dead 
loss of labor to the community, besides 
leading to numerous evils which are sure to 
ensue upon an excessive quantity of money. 
If a merchant has twenty yardsticks to 
perform the services of one, nineteen of 
them will be useless as yardsticks. So, if 
a community has more money than it 
really needs todo the work of money, all 
the excess is not only useless, but worse 
than useless. The people are not made 
richer or more productive by a greater 
quantity of money than they actually need 
conveniently to conduct their exchanges, 

The old mercantile theory that a nation is 
to be deemed rich in proportion to the 
amount of the precious metals which it can 
manage to retain was long ago exploded 
by Adam Smith. This theory, once preva. 
lent, Jed the nations to accumulate and 
hoard these metals and by stringent laws 
seek to prevent their exportation, Adam 
Smith saw the utter fallacy of the theory 
and the inferences drawn therefrom, and 
proved to a demonstration tbat a supply 
beyond what is needed for use in the arts 
and use as money, if retained, was simply a 
dead loss, adding notbing to the rea] wealth 
of the people and making no contribution 
to their prosperity, while involving a large 
cost, for no practical end. Stored-up capital, 
available for consumption or available for 
the production of other capital, is so much 
accumulated wealth; but stored-up gold 
and silver, available for neither purpose, is 
go much capital existing in the unproductive 
condition. The best thing that a nation can 
do with a surplus of precious metals is to 





is to keep on hand costly and useless arti- 
cles for which there is an ample market in 
the outside world. A nation might just as 
well hourd its surplus of wheat, and thus 
during the hoarding period lose its entire 
value. Having a surplus of anything, the 
sooner it gets rid of it, in exchange for 
something that it more wants, the wiser it 
will be. The precious metals are no ex- 
ception to this general law of economic 
science. 
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FREED. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD, 





WEetcome the wild north wind, 

That strains at the sails once more; 
Whatever the fate we find, 
We have left at last behind 

Tke shoals of a treacherous shore. 


Fierce may the tempest rave 

That drives us on our way! 
Better the writhing wave, 
Better the yawning grave 

Than the dead sea where we lay! 


Better go down at last 
In the whirl of the eager strife ! 
The perilous calm is past ; 
Welcome the strong north blast 
That brings us the breath of life! 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
THE CRADLE OF PEACE. 








BY H. H. 


Onty half of this name is my own. I 
wish I could honestly claim the whole; but 
the sweetest word in it was the thought of 
a man who had known and loved the spot 
years before I saw it. I, coming later and 
perhaps more tired, saw that the air of the 
land was peace; but all honor to him who 
first saw and said that it lay in the shape of 
acradle. Men going before had called it a 
Park; and one who for some years fed 
herds on its meadows had given it his own 
name—“ Bergun.” By this name alote it 
will be found recorded in the books which 
guide travelers; but much I mistake if any 
traveler, having once slept and waked in it, 
will from that day call it by any other name 
than ours—‘'The Cradle of Peace.” 

A giant cradle, indeed—nine miles long 
and three wide; Pike’s Peak for its foot 
and a range of battlemented mountains 
for its head; lying, as it should, due north 
and south, with high sides, sloping up to 
the east and up to the west to meet the gra- 
cious canopy of sky. 

In the old, mysterious days of which 
men think they know, when everything was 
something quite different from what it is to- 
day, all these Rocky Mountain parks were 
lakes, it is said. 

Looking down on and into the Cradle of 
Peace from the high hills of its sides, one 
easily believes this; but says to himself that 
the beauty of the primeval! lake was only the 
beauty of a promise. To-day is the fulfill- 
ment. They are born by the baptism of 
water—this meadow, these grassy slopes, 
these pine forests; it was that they might 
be that the lake was set and ebbed away. 

All that is left of it now isatiny, name- 
less creek, which zigzags along in the 
meadow bottom, revealed by tbe very wil- 
lows and alders it bas lifted to hide itself; 
revealed also by the bright green of the 
rich growths on either hand; just water 
enough in the creek to make the cradle safe 
and prosperous for a home; just green 
enough in the meadow strip to light up the 
soft brown and yellow slopes above, and the 
dark pines still further above, into an en. 
chanting picture. This is what the ancient 
lake does for the Park to-day, giving ita 
secret of vitality and an inherited fairness, 
as does some unknown and unthanked old 
ancestor far back in the line of a noble 
house. 

I rested three days in the Cradle of Peace. 
Each moment of each day was brimful 
of delights to sense and soul; each bour 
has left me a vivid picture, yet words come 
slow as I seek toset those pictures in frames 
of speech. Only he who sees can ever 
know how surpassingly beautiful is this 
mountain-walled, pine-walled valley, swung 
in the air. 

On its western side the slopes rise gently 
to the forest-line. They are grass-growo— 
chiefly with the ‘‘tuft grass,” which is in 
July silvery white, and curled in thick 








mats at the base, with a few slender brown 
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aba Tising three or four inches high, 
his gives to tae whole surface a uniform 
tint of indescribable softness, as if a mirac. 
ulous boar-frost had fallen, of a pale brown. 
ish yellow. Sometimes these slopes arg 
broken abruptly by sandy cliffs — their 
fronts bright red, of tbe red sandstong 
color, ard their lines curving as Only water. 
worn cliffs can curve. Looking down the 
whole length of the Park, the forest-ling 
on thse western slopes seems nearly 
strat and unbroken. Driving along it, 
one finds that it is a series of promontorieg 
of pines, making out into the smooth grassy 
level; or perhaps one ought the rather to 
say, remembering the days of the ancient 
lake, that the smooth grassy level makes 
up in inlets into the forest. Be it called 
inet of smooth grassy surface or promon- 
tory of pine, inlet and promontory to- 
gether make along the whole western side 
of the Park a succession of sunny-centered, 
pine-shadowed miniature half parks, of 
wonderful beauty. They round into the 
forest-like coves, they open out on the 
great Park like mouths of rivers; after all, 
is itthe spell of the ancient lake that the 
water must still lend all the shapes whose 
names will fit to the shapes of these nooks 
in the western forest-edge of the Cradle of 
Peace? Some of them, asI said, are nar- 
row, and round into the forest-like coves; 
some of them are acres broad and have in 
their centers a thread of brook, tinkling 
slowly down under a green meadow cover 
to the creek below. Insome of them stand, 
lonely, bare, inexplicable, great rocks of 
red sandstone, grooved and rounded and 
hollowed and smoothed, poised one above 
another, as if only yesterday the waves had 
lodged them there; or standing erect, soli- 
tary, l.xe single pillars of temples swept 
away. Nothing could be more weird than 
these huge, strange-shaped rocks, standing 
isolated in the pine forests; not a small 
stone, nota tiny pebble at their base, only 
the smooth grassy spaces and the silent 
forest about them. No ruin I have ever 
seen of cities of men’s building seemed so 
solemn, so mysterious, so significant of 
centuries, On the eastern side of the Park 
the grassy slopes are very soon broken up 
joto hills. First low, rounding foot-hills, 
whose lines are only undulations; next 
higher hills and steeper, but still gentle of 
curve and linked each to each by soft grass- 
grown hollows; lastly sharp, rocky peaks, 
separated by deep and difficult ravines. 
Over all these hills and to the top of the 
highest peaks grow the same stately pines 
which make the forest-walls of the western 
side of the Park. The ground is covered 
many layers thick with the pine-needles 
and in a sunny forenoon the air is almost 
overpoweringly spicy with the pine fra+ 
grance. Rambling south or north, one goes 
from hill-top to hill-top through a succes- 
sion of dells, no two dells alike and each dell 
hard to leave—some sudden, narrow, with 
sides so straight that one might slip swiftly 
to the bottom and lie as in a hammock; 
some broader and more open, but still with 
sides so straight that, climbing up them, one 
sees the blue sky brought into a marvel- 
ously close horizono-line on the upper edge; 
some filled full of young waving pines; 
some with @ barrow waterworn gully in 
the center, where water runs in spring and 
in summer bloom white spirceas, blue and 
purple penstemons, harebells, crow/oot, 
and the huge white tbistles, beloved of 
butterflies; some, almost the most beautiful 
of all, witbout either pines or flowers, only 
the soft white yellow and brown and white 
grasses, with here and there glossy green 
mats of kiniikinic—dainty, sturdy, inde 
fatigable kinnikinic! How shall kinpi- 
kinic be told to them who know it not? 
To n New Englander it might be said that 
a whortleberry-busb changed its mind one 
day and decided to be a vine, with leaves 
as glossy as laurel, bells pink-striped and 
sweet like the arbutus, and berries in clus- 
ters and of scarlet, instead of black. The 
Indians call it kinnikinic and smoke it in 
their pipes. White men call it bear berry, 
I believe, and there is a Latin name for it, 
no doubt, in the books; but kinnikinic is 
the best—dainty, sturdy, indefatigable kin- 
nikinie—green and glossy all the yeur 
round, lovely at Christmas and <td 
among flowers at midsummer, 38 sou 
and thrifty on bare rocky hillsides 98 
grassy nooks, growing in long, Rs 
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wreaths, five feet long, or in tangled mats, 

five teet across, as the rock or the valley 
may need, and living bravely for many 
weeks without water, to make a bouse beau- 

tiful. I doubt if there be in the wurld a vine 

I should bold so precious, indoors and out. 

Climbing a little higher, following one of 
the grassy hill-top lines, as it curves into 
the forest, you come here and there to 
small level opens, some so surrounded by 
pines that you see no vistas, no glimpses 
of the Park, no distance—only a grassy 
field, walled bigh with green and roofed 
with blue. Some, less shut in, from which 
you look off in all directions through vistas 
framed by yellow pine timbers—now a 
vista of sky and cloud, now a distant 
mountain, now a bit of the shining meadow 
pelow. A step to right, to left, the vista 
is changed and the picture new. A fore 
noon flies like an hour in these sunny forest 
chambers, with new birds, new insects, 
new sounds, new sights on every hand. 
There is a locust in these woods who on 
the wing is yellow as a butterfly, on the 
ground is mottled brown and white, like a 
tattlesnake. His rattle is like castanets, and 
go loud that when he springs it suddenly 
under your feet you start asif you bad 
stumbled over “‘ bones” at a negro concert 
There are golden-winged woodpeckers and 
black and white woodpeckers, and yellow 
birds, and orioles, and multitudes of spar- 
rows; not singly and far apart, like the ter- 
rifled survivors in civilized woods, but in 
numbers, at ease and unconcerned, at 
home in their wilderness. There are tiny 
sparrows, no larger than the rice birds we 
seein cages. These fiy in flocks and spend 
hours ata time in one tree. I watched a 
pine tree full of them one morning. There 
must have been dozens; yet never was there 
even one still for one second. The tree 
itself seemed all a-flutter—dusky backs, 
snowy breasts, green pine-needles, and yel- 
low branches in a swift kaleidoscope of 
shifting shape and color. 

Now and then a great hawk soars out 
noiselessly from a tree-top near by, and 
circling afew times overhead, sinks back 
again into the pines, so close to you that 
you fancy you hear the branches open with 
@ soft plash like waves. Squirrels dart 
back and forth, not even locking at you, 
and run races and fight fights in the 
branches of a fallen pine, almost within 
your hand’s reach. When the yellow pine 
dies and stands still erect it is a weird 
thing to see. It looks like a ship’s mast, 
with huge grape-vine tangles fastened to it 
at right angles. If it falls, it louks still 
ghastlier—like some giant lizard, its body 
stiffened straight in death and its myriad 
limbs convulsed and cramped in agony, 
My thoughts linger on these memories of 
the sounds and sights of those sunny out- 
door chambers, us my feet lingered, walking 
through them. But there are higher levels 
set and an outlook to come ; an outlook all 
the more beautiful, all the more thrilling 
because you reach it by the way of the 
dells and the walled spaces and the near 
horizons of the wooded foot-bills. 

Foilowing the line of some tiny brook, 
which has ambushed in willows and alde:s» 
you will come up and out among the higher 
peaks, the deep ravines. It is hard 
Scrambling, but well worth while. Each 
lift toa new ridge-line opens up more and 


more, until, standing finally on the third or 


fourth terrace level, you can look fairly 
over tothe west and up to the north and 
down into the Park. Now you see to per- 
fection the sunny inlet spaces in the forest 
on the western slope, the tender outreach 
Ing promontories of pines, and the bright. 
tinted belts and winding lines of green 
Crops in the meadow center. Now you 
see the exquisite contour of the up-curving 
sides, east and west, and the majestic 
hight of the mountains, north and south, 
which form the cradle. 

You see also still further to the west, 
making a vivid break of light in the wilder- 
ness of dark pines, another park, higher 
than this and of not half its size. Few men 
have trod there, and no man may dwell in 
its sweet seclusion, for it bas no water. 
Lonely and safe forever it lies; its only 
Mission to make a perpetual golden gleam 

the picture from the upper eastern wal) 
of the Cradle of Peace. 

way in the forest rises a huge moun- 
tain of rock, of most marvelous shape. 


THE. INDEPENDENT. 


Turret, roof, wall, it stands a gigantic 
abbey, and the few pines which grow on 
its stony sides look merely like the ivy 
clinging to a ruin. It is a startlingly 
comic thing to be told that this mountain 
is called Sugar Loaf; but this is its name, 
and it is said that, seen from the south 
country, the shape makes the name true. 
To one seeing it only from the east this 
seems incredible and casts the fable of the 
gold and silver shield into the shade. 

The western horizon is broken by only 
one peak, which lies sharp cut as a pyramid 
against the sky. In the northwest and north 
rise some of the grand mountains of the 
central range, mighty, snow-topped, remote. 
The Park, the beautiful cradle, seems but a 
hand’s breadth long, lying at the feet of 
these giants, 

In the south, if it is sunset—and only at 
sunset should dwellers in the Cradle of 
Peace climb its eastern wall—Pike’s Peak 
stands glowing. The north and northwest- 
ern side of this glorious mountain are its 
true face of beauty. Living to the east- 
ward of it, no one knows its grandeur, no 
one feels ite hight. Smaller peaks crowd- 
ing close about it divide and lessen its glory. 
Its northwcstern line stretches along the 
sky ina shady, barmonious descent, from 
fifteen thousand feet to eight or ten. Miles 
and miles of mountain-tops welded into 
one long, grand spur and ending at last in a 
sudden lift—a distinct and separated sum- 
mit, as straight cut as a pyramid and sharper 
pointed. If it is sunset—and, as I said, 
unless it be sunset come not—you will see 
this long spur, welded, forged, fitted and 
piled of mountain masses, glowing in full 
light, while the Park isin softshadow. Its 
surfaces are many-sided, sharp-ridged, as if 
the very mountains had crystallized. The 
faces which turn west are opaline pink, the 
faces which turn east are dusky blue, and 
the pink and the blue change and shift and 
pale and brighten, until the sweet silence of 
the twilight seems marked into rhythms by 
the mere motions of color. It is a sight 
solemn as beautirul, and the absolute sound- 
lessness of the great forest spaces makes 
the solemnity almost overawiog. But as 
you go slowly down among the pines into 
the soft grassy hollows the silence is broken 
by a sound sweeter than stringed instru- 
ment, brook, or bird can give—a sound 
more of kin to Nature, it always seems to 
me, than any one of Nature’s own. It isthe 
faintand distant tinkle of the bell-cow’s bell. 
There is a home in the Cradle of Peace, 
Standing on one of the low foot-hills, you 
can look down on it, and see the brown and 
white herds hurrying toward it through the 
meadow. 

Itisaranch of six cabins—log cabins, 
bright brown outside and bright yellow in. 
One is the dairy, one is the house of the 
master of the ranch, one the home of his 
men, the other three are bedroom cabins, 
built solely for those coming from the 
world to rest in the Cradle of Peace. Their 
walis and their floors are of bare boards; 
their ceilings are of paper, nailed up with 
tacks. This isthe record the realist will 
bring away. But the artist will only re- 
member that, the boards of the walls be 
ing bright yellow pine and the clay in the 
chinks being red sandstone clay, the sides 
of his room were in alternate stripes of 
gold and red brown, a perpetual feast of 
color to his eye; that, the paper of the 
ceiling being of asoft blue gray, spaced 
into panels by narrow moldings of the 
bright yellow pine and tacked on here and 
there by silver-headed tacks, he lay half 
awake in his bed in the morning twilights 
and gazed overhead with a dreamy notion 
that he was looking up at a starry sky 
through @ yellow lattice-work roof. But 
realist and artist alike will remember the 
evenings around the cabin hearth, the 
 jight of the blazing pine-logs, and the voice 
of the master of the ranch—Rugby boy and 
Cambridge man—telling how in his 
“Jongs” he used to hunt seals in the caves 
of the wild Hebrides. 

Every day Colorado sees men with the 
blood and the love, the traditions and the 
culture of Old England strong within them 
falling under the spell of her wildernesses 
and surrendering to her mountains. But I 
think she has won no truer allegiance, no 
more genuine enthusiasm than those which 
bind and kindle the life and purpose in 





these cabins in the Cradle of Peace. 





Beautiful Cradle of Peace! There dre 
some spots on earth which seem to have a 
strong personality about them—a charm 
and a spell far beyond anything which 
mere material Nature, however lovely, can 
exert; a charm which charms like the 
beauty of a human face and a spell which 
lasts like the bond of a human relation. In 
such spots we can live alone without being 
lonely. We go away from them with the 
same sort of sorrow with which we part 
from friends, and we recall their looks with 
the yearning tenderness with which we 
look on the photographs of beloved absent 
faces. 

Thus I left, thus I shall always recall the 
beautiful Cradle of Peace. 





MY DAUGHTER. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 








Tuov hast thy mother’s eyes, my chila— 
Her deep dark eyes ; the undefiled 
Sweetness which breathes around her mouth, 
A perfect rosebud of the south, 

And the broad brow, as smooth to-day 

As when in life’s auspicious May 

I clasped her to an ardent breast 

With yearnings of divine unrest. 


Thou hast thy mother’s voice, as low 
And soft as happy winds that blow 

At springtime o’er the wild-bloom beds, 
When the blue harebells lift their heads 
To hearken to the strains of peace 

And through the lustrous day’s decease 
Drink in the sunset-beams that float 
Downward from glittering airs remote. 


Thou hast thy mother’s heart, no less 
Than all her body’s loveliness— 

A heart as firm and brave and true, 
O’er-brimming now with morning dew 
Of .hopeful light as doth a flower; 
Yet strong to meet misfortune’s hour 
And for the sake of loving ruth 

Lie down and perish in its youth. 


Child! child! so fair, so good thou art, 
Sometimes an awful pang my heart 
Pierces as thus I gaze on thee. 

Too rare a thing thou seem’st to be 
Long in this barren world to smile; 
Methinks, with many a heavenly wile, 
Unseen, but felt, the angels stray 

Near thee, to tempt thy soul away. 


Oh! heed them not. Why should they cull 
My one sweet blossom? Heaven is full 
Of just such spirits. Leave her here, 

Kind seraphs! our poor joys to share, 
Our griefs to brighten by her love; 

Pass on to your calm homes above, 

And thus in mercy spare to earth 

The angel of my heart and hearth. 


’Tis strange, but yet so fresh and whole, 
So radiant in my brain and soul 

Doth this enchanting image dwell, 

This pure, unrivaled miracle 

Of maidenhood and modest grace, 

I vow that I behold her face, 

Hear her low tones, and mark her mien, 
So gentle, virginal, serene, 


Clearly, as if ber voice and brow, 

In softest soota, beguiled me now, 

As if, incarnate and benign, 

She placed her little hand in mine, 

And her long midnight tresses rare 

Were mingling with my snow-tcuched hair. 

Yet doth she live not, only seem 

A creature born of air and beam, 

The delicate daughter of a dream. 
ee one 


PEACE AS A NURSERY OF CHIV- 
ALRY. 





BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D. 





Ws do dishouor to the manly and heroic 
virtues as inculcated by peace when we 
bring them into comparison with those 
that are taught in the school of modern 
warfare. Rather should we recall the 
worthiest names of the older knighthood 
for a standard by which to test peace asa 
nursery of chivalry :— 

Achilles, the oldest type of chival- 
ry; by our standard, in some points 
only a nobler barbarian, a sort of In- 
dian brave; yet for that rude age a hero 
whom Honor herself would have knighted; 
devoting himself with unselfish, unimpas- 
sioned bervism to a cause in which he had 
no interest save the honor of a Greek; 
loyal to serve the too grasping Agamem- 
non, yet bold to rebuke his avarice and 
dignified to challenge his injustice; quick 
to resent an insult or injury that touched 
his honor, yet magnanimous to own a fault 
and to be reconciled withan offending 
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brother-in arms; daring, terrible, invincible 
in the fight, implacable to the living foe, 
yet tender also in sorrowing for the slain; 
asthe impersonation of vengeance, drag- 
ging thrice around the corse of Patroclus 
the body of the ill-fated Hector; and as 
the impersonation of pity weeping with 
the aged Priam over the death of his son, 
washing and anointing that same dishon- 
ored body, covering it with costly gar- 
ments, delicately and reverently yielding it 
to the sorrowing father, and commanding 
an eleven days’ truce, that the Trojans 
might perform their rites of burial and of 
mourning for his enemy; Achilles, whom 
the gods had fed with the marrow of lions 
and wild boars, to give him strength and 
courage, and with honey, to give him sweet” 
ness :— 

David, gathering into his soul the honor 
of Israel, defied and insulted by Goliath . 
facing the giant with his shepherd’s sling; 
serving with meekness and patience the 
jealous and irascible Saul; refusing to lift 
his hand against the anointed king when 
the king had become his defamer and per- 
secutor; sparing his life when he had him 
in his hand in the cave of Eugedi; lament- 
ing with a manly sorrow the fai of nis 
enemy, and avenging the death of Saul 
upon the Amalekite who boasted that he 
had stabbed him and who brought David 
his crown; and grieving with a pathos that 
has no parellel in poetry for the death of 
Jonathan, who should have been bis rival 
for the kingdom; David, the hero of a hun- 
dred battles, fainting on the field and long. 
ing fora drink from the well of his boy- 
hood at Bethlehem, yet refusing to taste of 
the water when his knights had brought it 
to him at the price of blood; David, the 
royal father, forgetting the treason that had 
threatened his crown and his life, and cry. 
ing, ‘Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom! my son, my son !”— 

Arthur, the founder of chivalry in Chris- 
tian Europe, who swore bis knights around 
the sacramental table and ‘‘charged them 
never to do outrage nor murder and alway 
to flee treason; by no means to be cruel, 
but to give mercy unto him that asked 
mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of their 
worship, and lordship of King Arthur, for 
evermore; and always to do ladies, damosels, 
and gentlewomen succor upon pain of death; 
also that no man take no battailes ina 
wrong quarrel for no law, nor for no worldly 
goods”—this royal knight, this knightly 
king, who kept faith with his own iaws 
and kept his life as pure and sacred as his 
oath; who, vanquished at last in the attempt 
to bring in the better Time, when he lay 
bleeding on the shore, threw his sword back 
into the sea, that it might never be put to 
base uses, and gave up his soul in prayer 
that the good time might yet bless the 
world :— 

Bayard, the chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche, devoting himself to his king with 
unswerving loyalty, always at the post of 
danger as the post of honor, defending 
with equal chivalry his king, his faith, and 
the virtues of a widow and her household; 
accepting with the courtesy that became a 
knight the rich reward she proffered him, 
then gracefully bestowing this for a mar. 
riage portion upon her daughters; at last 
mortally wounded while covering a retreat, 
placing himself against a tree for support 
that he might die facing the foe, shriving 
his own soul with the guard of his sword 
uplifted for a cross, and refusing the pity of 
the enemy, saying, ‘“‘I die as a man of 
honor doing my duty. They are to be pitied 
who fight against their king, their country, 
and their oath”:— 

Sir Philip Sidney, first scbolar and gen- 
tleman of his age, named by Elizabeth 
‘the jewel of her crown,” as beautiful as 
brave and bold as courteous, distinguished 
in tournaments for his skill and daring, 
“ who vanquished all and vanquished was 
of none,” when mortally wounded on the 
field of Zutphen, refusing the bottle brought 
to slake his thirst, and giving it toa dying 
soldier at his side, saying, “ Thy necessity 
is greater than mine” :— 

And brave old Talbot, who had 
carried in himself ali battles and 
all victories, till at last, betrayed, 
overpowered, wounded, dying before 
Bordeaux, he refuses to be borne alive from 
the field; and his no less noble son, who, 
urged and eyen commanded by his father 
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merits, he discoursed only of its common 


sense and its vast capacity to be a guide 
and help in all the daily wants of human 
life and in the dark and lonely hour of 
death, and he wound up his sermon in 
these words: 

‘*My brethren, the saint whose mortal 
relics lie before our eyes to-day was a living 
example of these truths. Simple almost to 
the verge of folly, ignorant, poor, and 
friendless, she came years ago into my 
house as a servant, and was far more abun- 
dantly than any one of us whom she there 
ministered unto a servant of the Lord. 
That I am to-day a Christian man, able to 
minister to other men with acceptance 
of God, I owe, under God, to 
her unconscious influence. Her single 
talent was used daily and hourly and its 
increase was twenty-fold. She lived with 
the Bible in her heart and on her lips, she 
taught it to me and mine asa living truth 
to live by, and she died to us with its 
speech for her latest accents. 

**She has entered into her reward and 
rest, and left here a fragrant and gracious 
memory, that few of earth’s shining ones 
have ever given to their survivors. ‘Bible 
says’ was her rule, her comfort, her 
strength; and her obedience, her cheer, her 
faithful labor interpreted to all who knew 
her what that Bible could be when re- 
ceived with a child’s simplicity and faith. 

“There are some of you here, dearly be- 
loved, who think you owe your entrance 
into the new life to the help of my minis 
trations. I want to say to you now, in pres- 
ence of the dead, who cannot shrink from 
the praise she would not have understood 
while living, that whatever good you 
gather from my utterances as a preacher 
I received long before you knew me, and 
received slowly and ungraciously, as a rock 
receives the sun and rain, which at last dis- 
integrates and makes it fruitful, from the 
hourly and unconscious ministry of Desire 
Flint, whose body lies before you, to 
whose burial as her kindred in the Lord I 
invite ycu, and to whose life I recommend 
you as to the ‘living epistle’ which has 
preached the eternal Gospel of Christ better 
than my own lips or my own living. Hav- 
ing been utterly faithful over a few things, 
she has ceased to be a stranger and gone 
home.” 

rr 


THE COST OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








A very large expense is necessarily in- 
volved in the process of constructing and 
keeping in repair the public highways of 
travel and transportation. There is the 
land set apart for this purpose, which, 
being thus used, is wholly unproductive for 
any other purpose. It yields no rent and 
is not available for building sites or agri- 
culture. Then there is the large outlay of 
labor necessary to build roads and bridges 
and keep them in a good condition for 
public use. And, besides this, there is the 
interest on the capital invested in the land 
and labor, which is by no means a smal 
item. All these elements of expense enter 
into the cost of public highways; and when 
they are aggregated in a large country like 
the United States they amount to hundreds 
of millions in the original. cost and to 
many millions every year in maintaining 
the system. The capital thus invested is 
absolutely dead and unproductive, except 
for the single purpose of public roads, 
And yet, costly though they be, the people 
must have such roads. The service which 
they render, though not reproductive, is 
far more than an equivalent for the whole 
outlay. 

Precisely so is it with the precious metals 
when used as money or the instrument of 
measuring the value of the commodities in 
which men trade, and, hence, the medium of 
facilitating such exchanges. It is estimated 
that the average actual cost of mining these 
metals and bringing them to the market 
is at the rate of about sixty-six cents on 
the dollar, leaving thirty-four cents on each 
dollar’s worth to constitute the margin of 
profits on the labor and capital expended 
in their production, which is by no means 
an extravagant rate of profit when we con- 
sider the hardships, the risks, and the com. 
paratively limited extent of the business. 





Mining is business, and if it did not 
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yield a fair profit there would be no motive 
for pursuing it. 

This, however, is not the whole story. 
To the original cost, including the profits of 
the miner, we must add the fact that the 
precious metals, when used as money, are 
subjected to a gradual loss by abrasion—in 
the case of silver coins estimated at about 
one-half of one per cent. per annum and in 
that of gold coins at about one-tenth of 
one per cent. annually—wbich in the end so 
reduces their weight as to create the neces- 
sity for recoinage, in order to maintain their 
standard value. To this we must add again 
the losses by shipwreck, fire, and other 
causes, which Mr. McCuiloch estimates, 
including the loss by abrasion, to be equal 
to one per cent. annually on all the gold and 
silver coins in circulation. Even this is not 
the whole case as to the cost of this kind of 
money, since we must add once more the 
annual interest on the capital and labor ex- 
pended in producing and keeping up the 
supply of such coins. 

Aggregating these several items, we see 
at once that, in the matter of cost, the world 
pays a very considerable tax for the privi- 
lege of using the precious metals as money. 
The tax is paid exclusively for this use, 
Since these metals when thus used are 
wholly unproductive. What they do is to 
aid the process of exchange, acting asa 
sort of bridge over which definite values 
make their transit from one band to an- 
other. This is their entire function when 
applied to the monetary use, and this is the 
return which they make to society for the 
cost of supplying them. It is quite true 
that they may be and extensively are used 
for other purposes; yet when they are used 
as money no one of these other purposes 
is served. Thus used, they stand upon 
their merits simply as money. For all 
other purposes they are wholly unproduct- 
ive; and the same is true of any kind of 
money, no matter what may be the ma- 
terial of which it is composed. 

An obvious inference from the fact of 
cost, to say nothing about any other view 
of the subject, is that no nation really 
wants any more of this kind of money or, 
indeed, of any kind of money than will 
suffice conveniently to perform its services. 
Up to this point the character of the serv- 
ices abundantly pays for the cost; yet be- 
yond it we have an expense without any 
corresponding benefit. It is with money 
as it is with public highways. When 
there are already roads enough fully to ac- 
commodate the community it would be 
the sheerest folly to double them. So in 
regard to money: when it has reached the 
limit of business demand everything be- 
yond this is an evil, on the ground of its 
cost. The whole of the surplus isa dead 
loss of labor to the community, besides 
leading to numerous evils which are sure to 
ensue upon an excessive quantity of money. 
If a merchant has twenty yardsticks to 
perform the services of one, nineteen of 
them will be uselessas yardsticks. So, if 
a community has more money than it 
really needs todo the work of money, all 
the excess is not only useless, but worse 
than useless. The people are not made 
richer or more productive by a greater 
quantity of money than they actually need 
conveniently to conduct their exchanges, 

The old mercantile theory that a nation is 
to be deemed rich in proportion to the 
amount of the precious metals which itcan 
manage to retain was long ago exploded 
by Adam Smith. This theory, once preva. 
lent, led the nations to accumulate and 
hoard these metals and by stringent laws 
seek to prevent their exportation. Adam 
Smith saw the utter fallacy of the theory 
and the inferences drawn therefrom, and 
proved to a demonstration that a supply 
beyond what is needed for use in the arts 
and use as money, if retained, was simply a 
dead loss, adding nothing to the rea] wealth 
of the people and making no contribution 
to their prosperity, while involving a large 
cost, for no practical end. Stored-up capital, 
available for consumption or available for 
the production of other capital, is so much 
accumulated wealth; but stored-up gold 
and silver, available for neither purpose, is 
so much capital existing in the unproductive 
condition. The best thing that a nation can 
do with a surplus of precious metals is to 
sell it to other countries, and with it buy 
what it more needs. To retain the surplus 








is to keep on hand costly and useless arti- 
cles for which there is an ample market in 
the outside world. A nation might just as 
well hoard its surplus of wheat, and thus 
during the hoarding period lase its entire 
value. Having a surplus of anything, the 
sooner it gets rid of it, in exchange for 
something that it more wants, the wiser it 
will be. The precious metals are no ex- 
ception to this general law of economic 
science. 
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FREED. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





WEtcome the wilt north wind, 

That strains at the sails once more; 
Whatever the fate we find, 
We have left at last behind 

The shoals of a treacherous shore. 


Fierce may the tempest rave 

That drives us on our way! 
Better the writhing wave, 
Better the yawning grave 

Than the dead sea where we lay! 


Better go down at last 
In the whirl of the eager strife ! 
The perilous calm is past ; 
Welcome the strong north blast 
That brings us the breath of life! 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
THE CRADLE OF PEACE. 


BY H. 8. 





Onty half of this name is my own. I 
wish I could honestly claim the whole; but 
the sweetest word in it was the thought of 
a man who had known and loved the spot 
years before | saw it. I, coming later and 
perhaps more tired, saw that the air of the 
land was peace; but all honor to him who 
first saw and said that it lay in the shape of 
acradle. Men going before had called it a 
Park; and one who for some years fed 
herds on its meadows had given it his own 
name—‘' Bergun.” By this name alote it 
will be found recorded in the books which 
guide travelers; but much I mistake if any 
traveler, having once slept and waked in it, 
will from that day call it by any other name 
than ours—‘*Tbe Cradle of Peace.” 

A giant cradle, indeed—nine miles long 
and three wide; Pike’s Peak for its foot 
and a range of battlemented mountains 
for its head; lying, as it should, due north 
and south, with high sides, sloping up to 
the east and up to the west to meet the gra- 
cious canopy of sky. 

In the old, mysterious days of which 
men think they know, when everything was 
something quite different from what it is to- 
day, all these Rocky Mountain parks were 
lakes, it is said. 

Looking down on and into the Cradle of 
Peace from the high hills of its sides, one 
easily believes this; but says to bimself that 
the beauty of the primeval lake was only the 
beauty of a promise. To-day is the fulfili- 
ment. They are born by the baptism of 
water—this meadow, these grassy slopes, 
these pine forests; it was that they might 
be that the lake was set and ebbed away. 

All that is left of it now isa tiny, name- 
less creek, which zigzags along in the 
meadow bottom, revealed by tbe very wil- 
lows and alders it bas lifted to hide itself; 
revealed also by the bright green of the 
rich growths on either hand; just water 
enough in the creek to make the cradle safe 
and prosperous for a home; just green 
enough in the meadow strip to light up the 
soft brown and yellow slopes above, and the 
dark pines still further above, into an en. 
chanting picture. This is what the ancient 
lake does for the Park to-day, giving ita 
secret of vitality and an inherited fairness, 
as does some unknown and unthanked old 
ancestor far back in the line of a noble 
house. 

I rested three days in the Cradle of Peace. 
Each moment of each day was brimful 
of delights to sense and soul; each bour 
has left me a vivid picture, yet words come 
slow as I seek to set those pictures in frames 
of speech. Only he who sees can ever 
know how surpassingly beautiful is this 
mountain-walled, pine-walled valley, swung 
in the air. 

On its western side the slopes rise gently 
to the forest-line. They are grass-growo— 
chiefly with the ‘‘tuft grass,” which is in 
July silvery white, and curled in thick 
mats at the base, with a few slender brown 
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stalks Tising three or four inches high, 
This gives to tne whole surface a uniform 
tint of indescribable softness, as if a mirac. 
ulous boar-frost had fallen, of a pale brown. 
ish yellow. Sometimes these slopes arg 
broken abruptly by sandy cliffs — their 
fronts bright red, of tbe red sandstong 
color, ard their lines curving as only water. 
worn cliffs can curve. Looking down the 
whole length of the Park, the forest-ling 
on th se western slopes seems nearly 
strat and unbroken. Driving along it, 
one tinds that it is a series of promontorieg 
of pines, making out into the smooth grassy 
level; or perhaps one ought the rather to 
say, remembering the days of the ancient 
lake, that the smooth grassy level makes 
up in inlets into the forest. Be it called 
intet of smooth grassy surface or promon- 
tory of pine, inlet and promontory to- 
getber make along the whole western side 
of the Park a succession of sunny-centered, 
pine-shadowed miniature half parks, of 
wonderful beauty. They round into the 
forest-like coves, they open out on the 
great Park like mouths of rivers; after all, 
is itthe spell of the ancient lake that the 
water must still Jend all the shapes whose 
names will fit to the shapes of these nooks 
in the western forest-edge of the Cradle of 
Peace? Some of them, asI said, are nar- 
row, and round into the forest-like coves; 
some of them are acres broad and have in 
their centers a thread of brook, tinkling 
slowly down under a green meadow cover 
to the creek below. Insome of them stand, 
lonely, bare, inexplicable, great rocks of 
red sandstone, grooved and rounded and 
hollowed and smoothed, poised one above 
another, as if only yesterday the waves had 
lodged them there; or standing erect, soli- 
tary, l.xe single pillars of temples swept 
away. Nothing could be more weird than 
these huge, strange-shaped rocks, standing 
isolated in the pine forests; not a small 
stone, nota tiny pebble at their base, only 
the smooth grassy spaces and the silent 
forest about them. No ruin I have ever 
seen of cities of men’s building seemed so 
solemn, 80 mysterious, so significant of 
centuries. On the eastern side of the Park 
the grassy slopes are very soon broken up 
joto hills. First low, rounding foot-hills, 
whose lines are only undulations; oex¢ 
higher hills and steeper, but still gentle of 
curve and linked each to each by soft grass- 
grown bollows; lastly sharp, rocky peaks, 
separated by deep and difficult ravines. 
Over all these hills and to the top of the 
highest peaks grow the same stately pines 
which make the forest-walls of the western 
side of the Park. The ground is covered 
many layers thick with the pine-needles 
and in a sunny forenoon the air is almost 
overpoweringly spicy with the pine fras 
grance. Rambling south or north, one goes 
from hill-tap to hill-top through a succes 
sion of dells, no two dells alike and each dell 
hard to leave—some sudden, narrow, with 
sides so straight that one might slip swiftly 
to the bottom and lie as in a hammock; 
some broader and more open, but still with 
sides so straight that, climbing up them, one 
sees the blue sky brought into a marvel- 
ously close borizon-line on the upper edge; 
some filled full of young waving pines; 
some with a narrow waterworn gully in 
the center, where water runs in spring and 
in summer bloom white spirmas, blue and 
purple penstemons, harebells, crow/oot, 
and the huge white tbistles, beloved of 
butterflies; some, almost the most beautiful 
of all, witbout either pines or flowers, only 
the soft white yellow and brown and white 
grasses, with here and there glossy green 
mats of kiniikinic—dainty, sturdy, inde 
fatigable kinnikinic! How shall kinoi- 
kinic be told to them who know it not? 
Ton New Englander it might be said that 
a whortleberry-busb changed its mind one 
day and decided to be a vine, with leaves 
as glossy as laurel, bells pink-striped and 
sweet like the arbutus, and berries in clus- 
ters and of scarlet, instead of black. The 
J 
Indians call it kinnikinic and smoke it in 
their pipes. White men call it bear berry, 
I believe, and there is a Latin name for it, 
no doubt, in the books; but kinnikinie 
the best—dainty, sturdy, indefatigable kin- 
nikinic — green and glossy all the y te 
round, lovely at Christmas and lovely 
: r, as content 
among flowers at midsummer, a te 
and thrifty on bare rocky hillsides. , 
grassy nooks, growing in long, 
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wreaths, five feet long, or in tangled mats, 
five teet across, as the rock or the valley 
may need, and living bravely for many 
weeks without water, tomake a Louse beau- 
tiful. 1 doubt if there bein the world a vine 
I should bold so precious, indoors and out. 

Climbing a little higher, following one of 
the grassy hill-top lines, as it curves into 
the forest, you come here and there to 
small level opens, some so surrounded by 
pines that you see no vistas, no glimpses 
of the Park, no distance—only a grassy 
field, walled bigh with green and roofed 
with blue. Some, less shut in, from which 
you look off in all directions through vistas 
framed by yellow pine timbers—now a 
vista of sky and cloud, now a distant 
mountain, now a bit of the shining meadow 
below. A step to right, to left, the vista 
is changed and the picture new. A fore 
noon flies like an hour in these sunny forest 
chambers, with new birds, new insects, 
new sounds, new sights on every hand. 
There is 8 locust in these woods who on 
the wing is yellow as a butterfly, on the 
ground is mottled brown and white, like a 
tattlesnake. His rattle is like castanels, and 
go loud that when he springs it suddenly 
under your feet you start asif you had 
stumbled over “ bones”’ at a negro concert 
There are golden-winged woodpeckers and 
black and white woodpeckers, and yellow 
birds, and orioles, and multitudes of spar- 
rows; not singly and far apart, like the ter- 
rified survivors in civilized woods, but in 
numbers, at ease and unconcerned, at 
home in their wilderness. There are tiny 
sparrows, no larger than the rice birds we 
see in cages. These fly in flocks and spend 
hours ata time in one tree. I watched a 
pine tree full of them one morning. There 

must have been dozens; yet never was there 
even one still for one second. The tree 
itself seemed all a-flutter—dusky backs, 
snowy breasts, green pine-needles, and yel- 
low brarches in a swift kaleidoscope of 
shifting shape and color. 

Now and then a great hawk soars out 
noiselessly from a tree-top near by, and, 
circling afew times overhead, sinks back 
again into the pines, so close to you that 
you fancy you hear the branches open with 
a soft plash like waves. Squirrels dart 
back and forth, not even locking at you, 
and run races and fight fights in the 
branches of a fallen pine, almost within 
your hand’s reach. When the yellow pine 
dies and stands still erect it is a weird 
thing to see. It looks like aship’s mast, 
with huge grape-vine tangles fastened to it 
at right angles. If it falls, it louks still 
ghastlier—like some giant lizard, its body 
stiffened straight in death and its myriad 
limbs convulsed and cramped in agovy, 
My thoughts linger on these memories of 
the sounds and sights of those sunny out- 
door chambers, as my feet lingered, walking 
through them. But there are higher levels 
set and an outlook to come ; an outlook all 
the more beautiful, all the more thrilling 
because you reach it by the way of the 
Gells and the walled spaces and the near 
horizons of the wooded foot-bills, 

Foilowing the line of some tiny brook, 
which has ambushed in willows and alde:s» 
you will come up and out among the higher 
pesks, the deep ravines. It is hard 
scrambling, but well worth while. Each 
lift toa new ridge-line opens up more and 

_More, until, standing finally on the third or 
fourth terrace level, you can look fairly 
over tothe west and up to the north and 
down into the Park. Now you see to per- 
fection the sunny inlet spaces in the forest 
on the western slope, the tender outreach_ 
Ing promontories of pines, and the bright. 
tinted belts and winding lines of green 
Crops in the meadow center. Now you 
see the exquisite contour of the up-curving 
Sides, east and west, and the majestic 
hight of the mountains, north and south, 
which form the cradle. 

You see also still further to the west, 
making a vivid break of light in the wilder- 
ness of dark pines, another park, higher 
than this and of not half its size. Few men 
have trod there, and no man may dwell in 
its sweet seclusion, for it bas no water. 
Lonely and safe forever it lies; its only 
mission to make a perpetual golden gleam 
in the picture from the upper eastern wal) 
of the Cradle of Peace. 

Midway in the forest rises a huge moun- 
tain of rock, of most maryelous shape. 
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Turret, roof, wall, it stands a gigantic 
abbey, and the few pines which grow on 
its stony sides look merely like the ivy 
clinging to a ruin. It is a startlingly 
comic thing to be told that this mountain 
is called Sugar Loaf; but this is its name, 
and it is said that, seen from the south 
country, the shape makes the name true. 
To one seeing it only from the east this 
seems incredible and casts the fable of the 
gold and silver shield into the shade. 

The western horizon is broken by only 
one peak, which lies sharp cut as a pyramid 
against the sky. In the northwest and north 
rise some of the grand mountains of the 
central range, mighty, snow-topped, remote. 
The Park, the beautiful cradle, seems but a 
hand’s breadth long, lying at the feet of 
these giants. 

In the south, if it is sunset—and only at 
sunset should dwellers in the Cradle of 
Peace climb its eastern wall—Pike’s Peak 
stands glowing. The north and northwest- 
ern side of this glorious mountain are its 
true face of beauty. Living to the east- 
ward of it, no one knows its grandeur, no 
one feels its hight. Smaller peaks crowd- 
ing close about it divide and lessen its glory. 
Its northwcstern line stretches along the 
sky in ashady, barmonious descent, from 
fifteen thousand feet to eight or ten. Miles 
and miles of mountain-tops welded into 
one long, grand spur and ending at last in a 
sudden lift—a distinct and separated sum- 
mit, as straight cut as a pyramid and sharper 
pointed. If it is sunset—and, as I said, 
unless it be sunset come not—you will see 
this long spur, welded, forged, fitted and 
piled of mountain masses, glowing in full 
light, while the Park isin softshadow. Its 
surfaces are many-sided, sharp-ridged, as if 
the very mountains had crystallized. The 
faces which turn west are opaline pink, the 
faces which turn east are dusky blue, and 
the pink and the blue change and shift and 
pale and brighten, until the sweet silence of 
the twilight seems marked into rhythms by 
the mere motions of color. It is a sight 
solemn as beautirul, and the absolute sound- 
lessness of the great forest spaces makes 
the solemnity almost overawiog. But as 
you go slowly down among the pines into 
the soft grassy hollows the silence is broken 
by a sound sweeter than stringed instru- 
ment, brook, or bird can give—a sound 
more of kin to Nature, it always seems to 
me, than any one of Nature’s own. It isthe 
faint and distant tinkle of the bell-cow’s bell. 
There is a home in the Cradle of Peace. 
Standing on one of the low foot-hills, you 
can lowk down on it, and see the brown and 
white herds hurrying toward it through the 
meadow. 

It isaranch of six cabins—log cabins, 
brigbt brown outside and bright yellow in. 
One is the dairy, one is the house of the 
master of the ranch, one the home of his 
men, the other three are bedroom cabins, 
built solely for those coming from the 
world to rest in the Cradle of Peace. Their 
walis and their floors are of bare boards; 
their ceilings are of paper, nailed up with 
tacks, Thisisthe record the realist will 
bring away. But the artist will only re- 
member that, the boards of the walls be 
ing bright yellow pine and the clay in the 
chinks being red sandstone clay, the sides 
of his room were in alternate stripes of 
gold and red brown, & perpetual feast of 
color to his eye; that, the paper of the 
ceiling being of asoft blue gray, spaced 
into panels by narrow moldings of the 
bright yellow pine and tacked on here and 
there by silver-headed tacks, he lay half 
awake in his bed in the morning twilights 
and gazed overhead with a dreamy notion 
that he was looking up at a starry sky 
through a yellow lattice-work roof. But 
realist and artist alike will remember the 
evenings around the cabin hearth, the 
light of the blazing pine-logs, and the voice 
of the master of the ranch—Rugby boy and 
Cambridge man—telling how in his 
“Jongs” he used to hunt seals in the caves 
of the wild Hebrides. 

Every day Colorado sees men with the 
blood and the love, the traditions and the 
culture of Old England strong within them 
falling under the spell of her wildernesses 
and surrendering to her mountains. But I 
think she has won no truer allegiance, no 
more genuine enthusiasm than those which 
bind and kindle the life and purpose in 





these cabins in the Cradle of Peace. 





Beautiful Cradle of Peace! There dre 
some spots on earth which seem to have a 
strong personality about them—a charm 
and a@ spell far beyond anything which 
mere material Nature, however lovely, can 
exert; a charm which charms like the 
beauty of a human face and a spell which 
lasts like the bond of a human relation. In 
such spots we can live alone without being 
lonely. We go away from them with the 
same sort of sorrow with which we part 
from friends, and we recall their looks with 
the yearning tenderness with which we 
look on the photographs of beloved absent 
faces. 

Thus I left, thus I shall always recall the 
beautiful Cradle of Peace. 





MY DAUGHTER. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 








Tuov hast thy mother’s eyes, my child— 
Her deep dark eyes ; the undefiled 
Sweetness which breathes around her mcuth, 
A perfect rosebud of the south, 

And the broad brow, as smooth to-day 

As when in life’s auspicious May 

I clasped her to an ardent breast 

With yearnings of divine unrest. 


Thou hast thy mother’s voice, as low 
And soft as happy winds that blow 

At springtime o’er the wild-bloom beds, 
When the blue harebells lift their heads 
To hearken to the strains of peace 

And through the lustrous day’s decease 
Drink in the sunset-beams that float 
Downward from glittering airs remote. 


Thou hast thy mother’s heart, no less 
Than all her body’s loveliness— 

A heart as firm and brave and true, 
O’er-brimming now with morning dew 
Of hopeful light as doth a flower; 
Yet strong to meet misfortune’s hour 
And for the sake of loving ruth 

Lie down and perish in its youth. 


Child! child! so fair, so good thou art, 
Sometimes an awful pang my heart 
Pierces as thus I gaze on thee. 

Too rare a thing thou seem’st to be 
Long in this barren world to smile; 
Methinks, with many a heavenly wile, 
Unseen, but felt, the angels stray 

Near thee, to tempt thy soul away. 


Oh! heed them not. Why should they cull 
My one sweet blossom? Heaven is full 
Of just such spirits. Leave her here, 

Kind seraphs! our poor joys to share, 
Our griefs to brighten by her love ; 

Pass on to your calm homes above, 

And thus in mercy spare to earth 

The angel of my heart and hearth. 


’Tis strange, but yet so fresh and whole, 
So radiant in my brain and soul 

Doth this enchanting image dwell, 

This pure, unrivaled miracle 

Of maidenhood and modest grace, 

I vow that I behold her face, 

Hear her low tones, and mark her mien, 
So gentle, virginal, serene, 


Clearly, as if ber voice and brow, 

In softest soota, beguiled me now, 

As if, incarnate and benign, 

She placed her little hand in mine, 

And her long midnight tresses rare 

Were mingling with my snow-tcuched hair. 

Yet doth she live not, only seem 

A creature born of air and beam, 

The delicate daughter of a dream. 
ae ee 


PEACE AS A NURSERY OF CHIV- 
ALR 





BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D. 





Ws do dishonor to the manly and heroic 
virtues as inculcated by peace when we 
bring them into comparison with those 
that are taught in the school of modern 
warfare. Rather should we recall the 
worthiest names of the older knighthood 
for a standard by which to test peace asa 
nursery of chivalry :— 

Achilles, the oldest type of chival- 
ry; by our standard, in some points 
only a nobler barbarian, a sort of In- 
dian brave; yet for that rude age a hero 
whom Honor herself would have knighted; 
devoting himself with unselfish, unimpas- 
sioned bervism to a cause in which he had 
no interest save the honor of a Greek; 
loyal to serve the too grasping Agamem- 
non, yet bold to rebuke his avarice and 
dignified to challenge his injustice; quick 
to resent an insult or injury that touched 
his honor, yet magnanimous to own a fault 
and to be reconciled withan offending 
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brother-in arms; daring, terrible, invincible 
in the fight, implacable to the living foe, 
yet tender alao in sorrowing for the slain; 
asthe impersonation of vengeance, drag- 
ging thrice around the corse of Patroclus 
the body of the ill-fated Hector; and as 
the impersonation of pity weeping with 
the aged Priam over the death of his son, 
washing and anointing that same dishon- 
ored body, covering it with costly gar- 
ments, delicately and reverently yielding it 
to the sorrowing father, and commanding 
an eleven days’ truce, that the Trojans 
might perform their rites of burial and of 
mourning for his enemy; Achilles, whom 
the gods had fed with the marrow of lions 
and wild boars, to give him strength and 
courage, and with honey, to give him sweet" 
ness :— 

David, gathering into his soul the honor 
of Israel, defied and insulted by Goliath . 
facing the giant with his shepherd’s sling; 
serving with meekness and patience the 
jealous and irascible Saul; refusing to lift 
his hand against the anointed king when 
the king had become his defamer and per- 
secutor; sparing his life when he had bim 
in his hand in the cave of Engedi; lament- 
ing with a manly sorrow the faii of unis 
enemy, and avenging the death of Saul 
upon the Amalekite who boasted that he 
had stabbed him and who brought David 
his crown; and grieving with a pathos that 
has no parellel in poetry for the death. of 
Jonathan, who should have been his rival 
for the kingdom; David, the hero of a hun- 
dred battles, fainting on the field and long. 
ing fora drink from the well of his boy- 
hood at Bethlehem, yet refusing to taste of 
the water when his knights had brought it 
to him at the price of blood; David, the 
royal father, forgetting the treason that had 
threatened his crown and his life, and cry. 
ing, ‘‘ Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom! my son, my son !”— 

Arthur, the founder of chivalry in Chris- 
tian Europe, who swore his knights around 
the sacramental table and ‘‘charged them 
never to do outrage nor murder and alway 
to flee treason; by no means to be cruel, 
but to give mercy unto him that asked 
mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of their 
worship, and lordship of King Arthur, for 
evermore; and always to do ladies, damosels, 
and gentlewomen succor upon pain of death; 
also that no man take no-battailes ina 
wrong quarrel for no law, nor for no worldly 
goods”—this royal knight, this knightly 
king, who kept faith with his own iaws 
and kept his life as pure and sacred as bis 
oath; who, vanquished at last in the attempt 
to bring in the better Time, when he lay 
bleeding on the shore, threw his sword back 
into the sea, that it might never be put to 
base uses, and gave up his soul in prayer 
that the good time might yet bless the 
world :— 

Bayard, the chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche, devoting himself to his king with 
unswerving loyalty, always at the post of 
danger as the post of honor, defending 
witb equal chivalry his king, his faith, and 
the virtues of a widow and her household; 
accepting with the courtesy that became a 
knight the rich reward she proffered him, 
then gracefully bestowing this for a mar. 
riage portion upon her daughters; at last 
mortally wounded while covering a retreat, 
placing himself against a tree for support 
that he might die facing the foe, shriving 
his own soul with the guard of his sword 
uplifted for a cross, and refusing the pity of 
the enemy, saying, ‘“‘I die as a man of 
honor doing my duty. They are to be pitied 
who fight against their king, their country, 
and their oath”:— 

Sir Philip Sidney, first scholar and gen- 
tleman of his age, named by Elizabeth 
‘‘the jewel of her crown,” as beautiful as 
brave and bold as courteous, distinguished 
in tournaments for his skill and daring, 
“ who vanquished all and vanquished was 
of none,” when mortally wounded on the 
field of Zutphen, refusing the bottle brought 
to slake his thirst, and giving it toa dying 
soldier at his side, saying, “ Thy necessity 
is greater than mine” :— 

And brave old Talbot, 
carried in himself all 
all victories, till at last, betrayed, 
overpowered, wounded, dying before 
Bordeaux, he refuses to be bornealive from 
the field; and his no less noble son, who, 
urged and even commanded by his father 
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to escape, determines to stand and die with 
him, saying: 

“ Flight cannot stain the honor you have won, 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done; 
Here on my knee I beg mortality 
Rather than life preserved with infamy”:— 

Through this gallery of heroes and their 
peers, resplendent and immortal with the 
virtues of chivalry, we do not hesitate to 
walk clothed in the garments of Peace, 
saying: ‘‘We bow before you as leaders 
and models of humanity in your times, and 
as examplars of that which is great in spirit 
and noble in action, for all time; yet beside 
your mail-ctad forms we will hang up the 
picture of Columbus, who braved alike the 
perils of Nature and the persecutions of 
man, that he might open the way to the 
brotherhood of humanity through com- 
merce and religion. Through the discovery 
that he knew he should make ‘‘ the ends of 
the earth were to be brought together, and 
all nations and tongues and languages were 
to be united under the banner of the Cross.” 
Chivalry never produced a knight more 
sternly devoted to a lofty ideal, nor more 
daring, noble, magnanimous and enduring 
in conquering the world to that ideal. 
“The magnanimity of his nature,” says 
Irving, ‘*‘shone forth through all the trov- 
bles of his stormy career. Though continu. 
ally outraged in his dignity, braved in his 
authority, foiled in bis plans, and endan- 
gered in his person by the seditions of tur- 
bulent and worthless men, and that too at 
times when suffering under anguish of 
body and anxiety of mind enough to exas. 
perate the most patient; yet he restrained 
bis valiant and indignant spirit, and brought 
himself to forbear and reason, and even to 
supplicate” :— 

Luther, setting before him a lofty ideal of 
reform; for this sacrificing the best pros” 
pects of ecclesiastical preferment, facing 
alike the scorn of prelates, the power of 
princes, the passions of the populace; de- 
riving courage from the fate of martyrs, 
saying, ‘‘ Huss has been burned, but not 
the truth with him. Tl go to Worms, 
though there be as many devils there as 
there are tiles on the roofs of the houses”; 
and at last, in presence of a Diet that could 
decree his death, planting himself upon his 
convictions, his honor, his ideal of truth 
and duty for the people’s sake and for 
God’s sake also, saying, ‘“‘HereI stand. I 
cannot do otherwise. God helps me” :— 

St. Francis Xavie:, no less sincere, no less 
devout, no less loyal to his conviction of truth 
and duty than was Luther, though at the op- 
posite pole of dogmatic belief, devoting the 
flower of his noble youth, the brilliancy of 
his native gifts, the elegance of his culture 
to his ideal of winning the Pagan world to 
the Christian faith, and giving to Japan and 
to the islands of the East an example of 
heroism worthy to be canonized :— 

Howard, visiting the prisons and the 
lazarettos of Europe, putting himself in 
contact with filth, with fever, with plague, 
and sharing all the miseries of humanity, 
that he might mitigate them:— 

Wilberforce, eschewing the pleasures of 
aristocratic life and the privileges of aris- 
tocratic society, and facing the contempt 
of the proud and the satire of the cynical, 
that he might lift up the lowly and set free 
the slave :— 

Sumner, laying aside legal honors, the 
aspirations of the scholar, the flatteries of 
social life, that he might give himself to the 
redemption of a race, not counting his own 
life dear for their sakes :— 

We will hang up the portraits of these 
men and their peers face to face with the 
men of martial renown, and ask, Is it 
chivalry alone that has produced men of 
noble mien and are nations yet dependent 
on war to breed in them the manly and 
heroic virtues? Rather do we claim that 
there is a family likeness in all these pic- 
tures—that of self-devotement to a lofty tdeal. 
This did not originate in chivalry; and, 
though chivalry gave it at one time its most 
prominent expression, it was never depend- 
ent on chivalry for its existence. It has 
sarvived the downfall of that once noble 
institution, and cannot find in modern war- 
fare its worthy substitute. 

Keeping in mind our definition of the es- 
sence of chivalry, let us bethink ourselves 
of the many ways in which Peace summons 
men to the exercise of that supreme virtue 
of self-devotion, in the spirit of honor, toa 
softy ideal, which is the sum of all the attri- 
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butes of manliness. Colonization, as dis- 
tinguished from conquest—the colonization, 
for instance, of New England by the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans, as contrasted with 
the Spanish conquest of Mexico—brings 
into play all the manly virtues of courage, 
faith, honor, courtesy, magnanimity, enter- 
prise, endurance. How much of this may 
yet be required for the peaceable and or- 
derly civilization of the world! Explora_ 
tion, in the interest of science, of com. 
merce, of philanthropy, calls into exercise 
these same qualities under somewhat differ- 
ent forms and conditions. Invention and 
discovery, pursued not simply for personal 
rewards of wealth or fame, but for the im- 
provement of society, for the relief of 
labor, for the mitigation of suffering, de- 
mand and develop the qualities of a true 
and persistent manhood. A Goodyear, 
struggling through long years of poverty 
and privation, suffering the suspicion of in- 
sanity, suffering imprisonment for debts 
contracted in bis experiments to make caout- 
chouc serviceable to mankind; Morse, 
quitting his tastes and rising fame as an 
artist, to pursue the fancy of electric speech, 
till he had invented the telegraph ; Field, 
braving scientific doubts and financial difii- 
culties and “ge perils of the sea and re- 
peated disapp>vintments and failures, till he 
had bound the New World to the Old by 
the electric cable; the chemist risking his 
life in the laboratory in searching for 
some new secret of Nature, to be 
used in medicine or in the arts; the 
physician testing in his own body the effect 
of diseases and of remedies, that he muy re- 
lieve his fellows—these all, though work- 
ing modestly and apart, show the true chiv- 
alry of self-devotement to humanity. The 
reformer, the philanthropist, and the mis- 
sionary avowedly adopt this as their ideal, 
and have cause enough at times for all the 
virtues of the man and all the graces of the 
Christian, And, now that there are so many 
problems of society demanding solution, 
that War could touch only to destroy, Peace 
has before it a mission of manly resolve and 
of heroic virtue. The spirit of Christianity 
is the spirit of peace, and the very essence 
of Christianity is self-devotement to the highest 
ideal ever proposed to the mind of man— 
the perfect state of a perfected humanity. 
To exercise the Christian spirit of peace 
may demand the spirit of chivalry in its in- 
tensest form, for it is often a higher man- 
hood to forbear than to revenge; and it 
may Call for a loftier courage, a nobler vir- 
tue to put up the sword than to draw it 
for glory or for conquest. 

At heart men prefer peace to war, though 
they often lack the courage to declare this 
preference or the wisdom and firmness to 
maintain the peace. Few would soberly 
argue that the custom of war should be 
kept up, as Lord Bacon maintained in his 
day, for the sake of disciplining a nation to 
manliness and greatness. But, war being 
plunged into by passion or urged by some 
seeming necessity, its effect upon the manly 
virtues is brought forward as an apology 
for keeping up the use of arms. It may be 
questioued, however, whether war does not 
evoke as many evil passions as good and 
leave as many vices as virtues in its train. 
And, in any case, the virtues gained by 
war are far too costly to he bought at such 
a price of blood and treasure, of suffering 
and sorrow, when the same virtues can 
be had in a much better way. Indeed, 
all Christian governments now bear testi. 
mony to the value of peace to the welfare 
of a nation. No government would dare 
affront the intelligence and the moral sense 
of Chistendom by uvowing a war policy for 
the sake of keeping up a tone of manliness 
among its own subjects or of exercising 
their valor upon its neighbors. The most 
military governments are forward to avow 
their peaceable intentions; they protest 
that even their increasing armaments are in 
the interest of peace—to protect the peace. 
ful development of their own people against 
neighbors suspected of hostile intentions. 

Since, then, the governments prefer peace 
and the peoples desire it, why not proclaim 
peace, upon the true and solid basis of man- 
ly confidence, and then bave the courage to 
keep the peace? Let the motto of our chiv- 
alry be: Put wp thy sword into its scabbard. 
The Genius of War, professing peace, stands 
with her right band on the hilt of the sword, 
us @ perpetual menace against other swords. 
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That very menace may one day provoke 
the drawing of them all. The Genius of 
Civilization also stands leaning upon the 
sword. She cannot, dare not throw it ut- 
terly away; but she has set it behind her, 
and leans pressing the sword into ils scab- 
bard. Let her, then, proclaim before the 
world: Lhave put up my sword, for lam 
now great enough and strong enotgh to put 
it there and to hold it there. No personal 
provocation shall draw it; neither passion, 
ambition, nor revenge shall touch its hilt. 
Might has drawn it in the past; but the om- 
nipotence of love now restrains it, and only 
justice and liberty, sitting co-ordinate at 
my side, shall ever give the sad, if neccessary 
command to draw it again. Does any 
dream that society would be the loser 
through such a pledge from the chief gov- 
ernments of the world; that a peace kept 
without the sword would be less inspiring, 
less ennobling, less fruitful of worthy 
names and noble deeds than a peace 
enforced by the sword? Let us briefly 
summon in review the facts and reasonings 
established in our argument. 

LT have held this discussion to the single 
point of breaking the illusion that war is a 
nursery of the chivalric and hervic virtues, 
and, therefore, necessary to the manbood of 
anation. I have shown first, that the essence 
of chivalry did not lie in the martial spirit 
nor in feats of arms, but in self-devotement 
to a lofty ideal, which in the Middle Ages 
found its readiest expression in deeds of 
personal valor; secondly, that modern 
warfare by its methods and inventions has 
crippled the arm of heroism, and for the 
enthusiasm of chivalry has substituted the 
calculations of strategy; and, lastly, that 
the essence of all true heroism and manli- 
ness—the consecration of self to a noble 
cause—survives in the demands and the op- 
portunities of a peaceful Christian civiliza- 
tion, where every man can enroll himself 
as a knight in the brotherhood of human- 
ity. 

I cannot better close the argument than 
by putting into concrete form the contrast 
between war and peace in relation to the 
manly aud heroic vistues. .A few months 
ago England welcomed to her shores her 
gallant little army returning victorious 
from the Gold Coast. Sir Garnet Wolsely, 
its commander, was received with merited 
honor for his successful conduct of a diffi- 
cult and perilous expedition. The Queen 
gave him audience and reviewed his troops 
Parliament voted him thanks and an hon- 
orarium, cities feted him with banquets, 
and the people greeted him with shouts and 
banners. If war must be, England had 
done her duty—for civilization, in protect- 
ing a weak colony and its dependents from 
treacherous and fierce barbarians. If war 
must be, Sir Garnet Wolsely had done his 
duty asa soldier and done it well; plan- 
ning for the march as well as for the battle, 
planning against fever, against heat, against 
famine, against ambuscade, and fighting 
With distinguished and effective courage. 
Not one word would I say to detract from 
the glory of the hero of the Ashantee 
War. 

Atabout the same time there was borne 
to the shores of England from the eastern 
coast of Africa another hero, who came un- 
attended with martial pomp and unrecog- 
nized even by his dearest friends—a poor, 
mutilated form, that only the skill of sur. 
gery could identify by the bone crunched 
by the lion from whose jaws he had been 
mercifully delivered. For more than thirty 
years this Englishman had marched through 
the heart of Africa, alone; he had waded 
her swampy rivers and her pestilential 
marshes, had trodden her vast arid sands 
and her rich tropical plains, had mingled 
with her fierce barbarian tribes, keeping 
ever in view the ideal to which he had de- 
voted his life—to open Africa to the scien- 
tific world, to solve the problems of her 
geography, her races, her history, and to 
redeem Africa to Christian civilization, by 
persuading her tribes to renounce war and 
the slave-trade and to accept the Gospel, 
and with this commerce and friendship, at 
the hand of Christian England. He died 
upon his field, alone, but not unfriended. 
His body, worn and wasted by toil and dis- 
ease endured in the high, chivalric purpose 
of his soul, yet bore no scars of martial 
chivalry; it was marred and mutilated by 
the hands of love. Men whom he had re- 
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covered from slavery and redeemed fron 
barbarism had used their rude science to 
preserve his remains and to conceal from 
superstitious enemies the sacred treasure 
that they would convey to the sea-coast to be 
transported to his home. Follow the track 
of this man through all his weary marches 
in Africa: nowhere is it marked by burn 
ing villages, by bloodstained graves, by 
trains of widows and of orphans. Whethe 
of these men has been the greater hero 0} 
done the most for the greatness and honoy 
of England ? 

The dome of St. Paul’s covers the re, 
mains of Wellington and of Nelson, with 
all their glories blazoned on the crypt in 
which they lie. Their tombs will continue 
to be visited and their names to be honored 
by all who revere martial glory combined 
with the loftiest virtues of person and of 
patriotism ; but Humanity will pause with a 
more affectionate reverence, a deeper thrill 
of admiration, a loftier sentiment of hero. 
ism at the slab in Westminster Abbey that 
bears only these two words— David Living. 
stone. 
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BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Day by day, through morns of misted splen. 
dor, 
Into noons that brought 
Breathless languors, on through twilights 
tender, 
Still the artist wrought— 


Striving by his magic of expression 
Forth to draw the train 

Of the haunting beings whose procession 
Trooped athwart his brain. 


In the tumult of creative passion 
Sometimes there would come 

Quickeving throes of so supreme a fashion 
That the flesh sank, dumb 


In the presence of their revelations, 
Uttering no complaint, 

Though the vatic pain of such creations 
Left it weak and faint. 


But not always was the spirit master ; 
And this day there grew, 

As Velasquez labored fast and faster, 
Feud betwixt the two. 


—Just a touch, and in its finished beauty 
Would his picture shine, 

Lifting up a deed of lowly duty 
To ascope divine. 


But irresolute the painter pondered, 
With a brow perplexed ; 

And bewilderedly his vision wandered, 
And his voice grew vext: 


—* Ah! that shadow. Why, the water bick: 
ered 
Here but yesterday ; 
Now the liquid light that o’er it flickered 
Sinks to rusty gray. 


‘See ! this flesh has lost its vital shimmer ; 
Here all radiance dies. 
Strange! I cannot catch one living glimme? 
In those deadened eyes ! 


“Let me sweep my canvas of such creatures |” 
And with passion’s rush, 
As he raised his arm to dash the features 
With full-laden brush, 


From behind a friend his hand arrested. 
“Are you mad? Behold! 

To confirm your picture’s worth attested, 
Here be bags of gold 


“‘ Which the king has sent as payment proffered, 
Should you choose it so— 
More than double what Don Luis offered, 
Just three days ago. 


“ Shadow? Why, I shrivel ’neath your torrid 
Blaze of tropic light, 
As unwittingly I shield my forehead 
Lest it daze my sight. 


“Get you forth ’mid Andalusian meadows; 
For I hold it plain 
Nature’s turning on you—casting shadows 
Over eye and brain. 


‘‘ Give her respite, or may come disaster 
Which you dare not brave ; 
For she will not, though she owns you master, 
Stoop to be your slave. 


“Genius goads the flesh, and, like the prophet, 
Urges left and right, 
Past the hindering shadow. Do not scoff it, 
Lest the angel smite.” 
LExIneTON, VIRGINIA. 
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“THE AVERAGE PRAYER-MEET- 
ING.” 


——— 


BY THE REV. LEWELLYN PRATT. 


Tue editor of Scribner's Magazine has 
drawn, in the September issue of that 
periodical, a picture which he entitles ‘‘ The 
Average Prayer Meeting,” which many of 
his readers will recognize as true to the 
minutest detail of too many prayer-meet- 
ings. Whether the picture be true of so 
large a proportion of these meetings as the 
editor thinks and can be fairly labeled 
“the average prayer-meeting”’ we cannot 
say; but we have our fears. We rejoice to 
have such an abomination assailed, hoping 
that the exposure of its repulsive features 
may lead to the substitution of an agency 
refreshing and helpful to the churches. 
There may be those who, regarding noth- 
ing as religious unless it bea torture ora 
weariness to the flesh, may find ‘‘ the aver- 
age prayer-meeting” their ideal of the 
penance necessary for the good of the 
church; but the many will not accept this 
view. There may be others who would 
prefer a carefully-prepared, scholarly, and 
devotional liturgy to the halting, ungram- 
matical, dreary liturgy which the meeting 
the editor has described is apt to follow. 
Certainly, if we must have a liturgy, let it 
be of the kind. suggested; but will any 
liturgical service take the place of the 
social meeting for prayer? Is there nota 
better way ? F 

Tothe many who are dissatisfied with 

the prayer-meeting as it is usually con- 
ducted, and who yet are not ready to give 
it up, suggestions for its improvement will 
beacceptable. In order that others may 
be called out, the following, which have 
been found helpful in actual trial, are 
offered. 

First. Never have ‘‘the usual prayer- 

meeting.” That is quite sure to degenerate 
into ‘‘ the average prayer-meeting.” Never 
forestall the character of the meeting by an 
announcement in that form, Let it be ap- 
pointed, as if it were a meeting special and 
peculiar for that day or week, which would 
have its character changed if held at an- 
other time. Let this view of the meeting 
be emphasized in the announcements of 
the pastor and in the expectations and plans 
of the people, until each meeting is made 
unique and without the possibility of repeti- 
tion. The wants of those who meet are pe- 
culiar to the time and circumstances, the re- 
lations of the people to each other and to 
God are different in some respects from 
what they ever have been or ever will be 
again, and the utterances of the hour should 
be peculiar and specially adapted to the 
wants and relations of that time. People 
will be interested to attend a meeting that 
has a distinctive meaning; and those who 
take part in it will try to ascertain that 
meaning and their expressions of thought 
and feeling will be fresh and precise. With 
this view of the meeting we get rid of ‘‘as 
we are wont to do,” ‘‘in our accustomed 
manner,” and the like; and all pray and 
praise and speak as if a golden opportunity 
were afforded them—further on their course 
and higher up ino their attainment—which 
bever would return again. 

Second. Enforce the thought that the ob- 
Ject of the prayer-meeting is not only to pre- 
vent petitions for the blessings supposed to 
be needed, but that it is alsoto bring an 
offering to God. Its object is adoration, as 
the psalmist has it, when hesays: “ Let my 
prayer be set forth in thy sight as incense 
and the lifting up of my bands as the even. 
ing sacrifice.” This view redeems the 
Meeting from its selfish tendency and gives 
(ta wider and higher range, and in great 
Measure frees it from dependence upon 
numbers or other extraneous influences. It 
lifts the attention from man, with all his 
needs and limitations and littlenesses, up to 
God, in all his fullness and glory. If those 
who come have no vivid sense of need, no 
earnest longing, still there is the offering of 
thanksgiving and praise to be made; if the 
numbers are few and the circumstances un- 
favorable, still God is worthy to receive his 
tribute. When the appointed hour has 
come, whether it is stormy or pleasant, 
whether few or many are in attendance, 
the offering must be brought, and those who 
are present are to make it as full and hearty 
&8 possible. 

Third, Let the leader of the meeting pre- 
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sent a distinct theme, The sentiment and 
thought of those brought together need a 
thread about which to crystallize. It will 
be well to have this a development or 
growth from that which has preceded, so 
that the people shall feel that the success: ve 
meetings mark stages in their growtu. 
Adoration needs direction ; thought, stimu- 
lation ; emotion, an object. Much prayer- 
meeting talk is mere vaporing, and many 
meetings are spiritless because they are ob- 
jectless. Our emotions are not directly 
under the control of the will,so that we can 
arouse them merely by willing to do so. 
We need to present clearly before the mind 
an appropriate object, andin the presence 
of that object the emotions spring up natu- 
rally. It is an advantage to have the theme 
suggested beforehand, so that there be prep- 
aration on the part of all—at least, to hear, 
if not to speak. 

Fourth. Have the exercises so varied 
that all Christians can take part in them. 
Tt is a social meeting of a family at the fire- 
side, and no child is too young to ask a 
question or to repeat a verse of Scripture. 
At the family reunion on Thanksgiving 
Day no one is made to feel so ignorant or 
young or incapable as not to be able to con- 
tribute something to the interchange of 
thought and feeling; so in the social meet- 
ing for prayer of the church family it is a 
defect in the management if any are shut 
out from a participation in its expressions 
of hope, of love, and of adoration. Let 
there be prayers, singing of hymns, ques- 
tions, experiences, suggestions, recitations 
of Scripture, and sacred poetry, and let all 
these be so short that there may be oppor- 
tunity for allto join in them and that the 
youngest may feel capable of. doing what 
the others do. Take the following as an 
outline of a social meeting for prayer: Let 
the leader give out a hymn adapted to call 
forth the spirit of praise, read a few verses 
of Scripture, lead in a short prayer, then, 
stating the theme, present some clear and 
well-considered thoughts respecting it. Let 
it be manifest to the meeting that he has 
come with a chosen offering of hymns, 
prayers, Scripture, and thoughts. Then, 
when he calls for expression from others, 
let him do it hopefully, as he would at- 
tempt to lead them in conversation; one or 
two prayers of thanksgiving and invocation 
follow, and these it might be well to secure 
by personal solicitation before the meeting; 
next the singing of one or two stanzas of 
some stirring hymn. This may be followed 
by the repetition of verses of Scripture by 
any—men, women, and children; then 
some young Christian leads in prayer, re- 
peating perhaps the Lord’s Prayer or two 
or three petitions of his own; next may 
come a few questions on the theme, put to 
the leader, it may be, by the children; a 
bit of personal experience, prayers and sing- 
ing interspersed, to the close. The ques- 
tions, suggestions, repetitions of Scripture 
may all be made without the formality of 
rising, so as to avoid the shrinking from di- 
recting attention to one’s self which many 
feel when they stand in the presence of an 
audience. Urge all the older and more 
mature Christians to be brief, so that others 
may not feel that their short petitions— 
‘“‘Lord, be merciful to me a sinner,” or 
‘*Our Heavenly Father, help us day by 
day to live nearer to thee’—are not out of 
place. Let the spirit of the meeting be 
that of the home—familiar, conversational, 


free. 2 
Prayer-meetings in which these srg- 


gestions have prevailed have been con- 
ducted in such a way that, instead of the 
fifty whom ‘‘the average prayer-meeting” 
would have, an attendance of three to six 
times that number has been secured; in- 
stead of only the officers of the church 
and the pious women, those not church- 
members and even the children have been 
glad to come; instead of a chilling and 
disheartening result, the expression on 
leaving most of the meetings has been, 
“‘This has been the best of all’; and, in- 
stead of driving people away toa liturg- 
ical service, they have proved attractive to 
those accustomed to a liturgy. 

True, take the year through, there have 
been times when silence settled upon the 
meeting, when the leader became nervous 
and the people more and more reluctant 
and constrained, when the weather was 
oppressive, or the house poorly ventilated, 





or strangers coming ia distracted the at. 
tention and checked the freedom. But 
this partial failure has occurred only as it 
would in a company of literary friends 
meeting from week io week for conversa- 
tion and discussion, or in a family spend- 
ing evenings at home. No, we have been 
blessed in our prayer-meetings, others have 
been blessed in them, and we cannot give 
them up. 


SOME THINGS SEEN IN PARIS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








THERE are many things to be found in 
every guide-book with which it would be 
needless to lumber the valuable columns of 
Tut INDEPENDENT. But during the last 
fortnight I have turned up a few facts and 
observations that may be worth noting. 

On the day of our arrival at this pleasant 
American boarding-house I observed a troop 
of boys and girls pouring into a large build- 
ing across the street, which bore on its front 
the words ‘‘Hcole Communale.” On one end 
were the words “‘ Enseignment Primaire.” 
Of course, it was my old Yankee friend, a 
public school, and some of the black-eyed 
French lads were pushing in to the primary 

department. A few days afterward I de- 
termined to visit the school, and had the 
rare good fortune to find that it was the 
day of final examination and distribution 
of prizes before the summer vacation. 
The large room was so jammed with parents 
and spectators that I could. only squeeze 
into a few inches of standing-room just 
inside the door. On one side was a large 
platform, draped with flags. There wasa 
musical instrument, stacked up with pre- 
mium volumes and certificates; a lady 
teacher sat beside the instrument. Upon 
the platform were various “‘ distinguished 
guests”; among them two or three long- 
coated Roman Catholic priests. When I 
entered, the mayor—a handsome man, 
wearing a broad ribbon across his breast— 
was making an address. It was heartily 
cheered, and he then began the distribution 
of the prizes to the scholars. One prettily- 
dressed young miss came up after another, 
generally attired in white, and was crowned 
with a green wreath and received her 
“reward of merit.” These were mostly 
books—histories of France, etc.—bearing 
the name and class of the scholar and her 
degree of proficiency. Three hours were 
spent in handing out prizes, many of the 
recipients being enthusiastically cheered. 
Around the walls hung drawings of sculp- 
ture or models for the pupils. The seats 
had no backs, but the room bad an attract- 
ive appearance. I was so surprised and 
delighted to find such an exact copy of one 
of our own public school exhibitions that 7 
might almost fancy myself at “No. 11” or 
“No. 15” in my well-beloved Brooklyn. 
This public school is not an outgrowth of 
the Republic, for I observed the letter ““N” 
plentifully carved on the front of the 
building, showing that it dated back at 
least to the days of the Empire. I have 
seen nothing in France which has afforded 
me as much satisfaction or given me as 
good hope for the future of the nation as 
this public school exhibition in Paris. 
When looking at such a scene, it is hard to 
believe that the barbarities of the Com- 
mune were practiced in these very streets, 
or that the horrorsof the guillotine were 
ever perpetrated in yonder gay and brilliant 
Place de la Concorde. 

Paris is not as showy, not as frivolous, 
not as licentious as in days gone by. The 
glitter of the Empire is gone. France has 
been humiliated and been schooled into 
more practical wisdom than she had before. 
If the demon of revenge upon Germany for 
Sedan and the loss of the Rhine provinces 
could be exorcised from the popular heart, 
Ishould havea better hope for France’s 
future. As it is, when I watch the red- 
legged soldiers march out of the barracks, 
near my window, every morning, I fancy 
that they are drilling for another wrestle 
on the Rhine. The Republican President 
McMahon, thus far, is doing fairly well. 
He lives in the old Elysée Palace, and 
has abundant military guards before his 
doorway; but-on Saturday he dined ata 
café, and tries to popularize himself with 
the Parisian masses. 

Yesterday I spent half an hour at the 





historic Church of St. Roch, from whose 
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steps Napoleon fired upon the mob in 179$ 

The music was magnificent. The sermov 
was fifteen minutes long and gracefully 
delivered, by aman of fifty, who alternately 
stood and sat down during the discourse. 
It was from that pulpit thata friend of mine 
heard an earnest Evangelical sermon two 
years ago. Judging from a few words 
yesterday, the discourse in (to me) an Un- 
known tongue was upon a political topic. 
On my way to church, I saw many laborers 
at work; but a large number of stores were 
closed and a Parisian Sabbath is not quite 
as heathenish as it used to be. At the 
American Chapel we had a good sermon 
from Dr, Ridgeway, the American biog- 
rapher of that sweet spirit, the late Alfred 
Cookman. 

One of the “‘insticutions” of Paris which 
has interested me is the Bon Marché a 
huge store on the other side of the Seine, 
to which my countrymen resort for cheap 
gloves and knicknacks. It stands in an 
unfashionable quarter; yet its doorways 
are blocked up with cabs and carriages, and 
when I visited it there must have been 





over five hundred customers at the crowded 
counters. The building is as large as 
Stewart’s and very plain. On an upper 
floor is a large reading-room and a billiard- 
room, in which gentlemen are entertained 
while their wives and daughters are making 
their purchases. The most perfect system 
prevails. The proprietors, employ a thou- 
sand clerks, male and female, and expect 
soon to double the number. There is an 
evening school conducted for their instruc- 
tion, and concerts are given in the 
building, to keep the employes away from 
vicious resorts. Here is a hint for 
some of our American employers. 
Such provision for the intellectual and 
moral welfare of clerks or apprentices pays. 
As aspecimen of the obliging disposition 
of the Bon Marché managers, an American 
lady who had purchased an article there 
and taken it home to New York told the 
proprietor on her return here that she did 
not like the article. ‘‘ Well,” said be, 
“bring it back and I will return the money.” 

French politeness used to be proverbial; 
but I have observed many illustrations of 
the opposite character during the last fort- 
night. I meet with gruff answers and im- 
patient rudeness more than in former times. 
Yesterday two American ladies at the 
chapel of the military Hospital des Inva- 
lides were grossly insulted during the 
service by the uviformed ‘‘verger,” or 
official in attendance. Observing them 
whispering to each other for a single mo- 
ment, he rudely seized them and with 
much uproar led them through the chapel 
and thrust them from the building, with the 
most violent imprecations. No little in- 
dignation was manifested by the Americans 
present, who stopped to make complaint to 
the authorities after the service was over. 
At the very time when our countrywomen 
were thus shamefully treated some of the 
“natives” were walking about quite uncere- 
moniously. Every day has brought me 
into intercourse with the carrisge-drivers, 
and I have observed more rudeness in a 
week than I have ever known in all my 
London experiences. Some of this incivil- 
ity by the Paris drivers is to be attributed 
to their increasing propensity to use intox- 
icants. I have detected several instances, 
either of irritability or stupidity, among the 
working people that were plainly caused by 
overmuch wineor absinthe. Noisy drunken- 
ness is punished by the authorities; but the 
police cannot arrest every one who is ugly 
or stupid from the effects of his tipple. As 


between the two nations, I honestly believe 
that Americans receive more substantial 
kindnesses from the people of Great Britain 
—high and humble—than from the more 
demonstrative French. : 

I was surprised to find no great painting 

by Doré in the Luxembourg Gallery, an 
admission to which is the highest aspiration 
of living French artists. Into the still 
grander Gallery of the Louvre no man’s 
productions are admitted until at least ten 
years after his death. When visiting that 
collection of artistic masterpieces, I find 
myself lingering the longest before Murillo’s 
“Infant Jesus and Jobn with their Mo- 
thers” and Gross’s solemn portraiture of 
**Napoleon on the Field of Eylau.” 
Paris to-day is brilliant with sunshine, 
and I have just taken a last look at the 
fountains and flowers in the Champs Ely- 
stes. After six weeks of delightful Euro- 
pean rambles, I am hungry for home. 
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Science, 


TuaT plants catch insects has long been 

known ; but it has been left for Mr. Darwin in 
Europe and Mr. Wm. Canby and Professor 
Gray in our country to demonstrate beyond all 
shadow of doubt that the object of the fly- 
catching plant is literally to eat the insect: 
The subject has thus been invested with an in- 
terest quite novel in botanical history, and it 
is not surprising that it attracts attention: in 
circles widely removed from the ordinary sci- 
entific fields. The two leading scientific 
bodies of the world, the British and the Amer- 
ican Associations, both had the subject promi- 
nently before them. In the American Dr. Mel 
lichamp, of South Carolina, had a paper on the 
Sarracenia variolari:, which was read by Pro- 
fessor Gray, confi ming views of his with 
which the readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
already been made acquainted. The insects 
are undoubtedly digested by the liquor secreted 
in the pitchers. Prof. Riley, the state entomol- 
ogist of Missouri, contributed a very interest- 
tng paper on the insects found in the pitchers; 
ind, strange to say, though most insects are 
destroyed by what might be termed the 
gastric juice, there is a species which 
deposits its eggs therein and is thereby nour- 
ished, supported, and brought forward to the 
usual stages of insect perfection. This at 
first sight seems strange. The question occurs, 
If some insects are destroyed by the fluid, why 
not all? but, as Prof. Riley shows, there are 
similar questions to be asked in other cases. 
The Bott Fly in animals is an instance. The 
Sarracenias require insect fertilization, and it 
may be that the insects so tenderly raised by 
this savage plant and clothed with an immunity 
from a fate meeted out to all other intruders 
is only so favored im order that the plant 
might make use of it for its own fertilizing 
purposes! Mr. Canby was again forward in 
the field by the communication of the addi. 
tional fact that the Californian Pitcher Plant 
(Darlingtonia Californica) was also an insect 
eater. While these facts were being developed 
at home Dr. Hooker before the British Asso. 
ciation was giving a history of insectivorous 
plants, complimenting American botanists on 
their discoveries and explaining the bearings 
of the new facts on biological science. 
Animals live on plants; and how plants, if 
first in the order of creation, came to live on 
jusects is a problem which takes possession of 
Dr. Hooker’s mind. ‘*We may imagine,” he 
says, ‘that plants accidentally permitted the 
accumulation of insects in some parts of their 
structure, and the practice became developed, 
because it was found to be useful.”? He then 
imagines how a leaf similar to one of Nymphzxa 
might be so modified as to become a hollow 
pitcher, and so on until the whole apparatus 
for insect catching and insect eating became 
developed. This, of course, involves the ideg 
that the plant conceived a design before its 
accomplishment, a proposition unsupported by 
facts and deriving value, perhaps, only because 
it seems to be entertained by a man of em- 
inence like Dr. Hooker. It seems too soon yet 
to originate speculation as to the origin of this 
power in plants. Numerous observations are 
needed. Mr. W. W. Bailey contributes a chap- 
ter to the September American Naturalist on 
Azalea viscosa, the sweet-scented swamp honey- 
suckle. He finds that the viscid matter about 
the flowers serves the purpose of fly-catching ; 
but whether originated by the plant for that 
especial purpose, in accordance with Dr. 
Hooker’s suggestion, is another matter, 





....One of the remarkable zoological features 
of our Western rivers of the Mississippi basin 
is the enormous number of species of Unio, or 
fresh-water clams. There are comparatively 
few species west or east of this basin and few 
in Europe. Prof. Morse attempted at the 
Hartford meeting of the American Association 
to explain this fact by the theory of natural 
selection. He observed that the families of 
fresh-water molluscs are few in number and 
intimately related with those families whose 
representatives are found in the sea and oc. 
curring between high and low-water mark and 
particularly related to forms which survive the 
influence of brackish water. While in Europe 
we find no evidences of large inland seas, in 
America we find, from the successive upheavals 
of the Laurentian hills to the north, the Alle- 
ghenies on the east, and the Sierras on the 
west, a gradual inclosing of wide inland 
seas, lagoons, whose drainage must have 
been toward the Mississippi Valley. The 
{nfinite variety of conditions that must 
have arisen is coincident with the infinite 
variety of species, sub-species, and varieties one 
meets with in the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
A marked contrast occurs in Europe in the ex- 
eeedingly small number of species and their 
slight variation one from another. It is well 
to murk in this connection that a naturalist in 
Europe has recently shown that twelve well- 
known species of Unios may be made to 
assume the specific characters of each other 
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by subjecting them to changed conditions. 
Thus a well-known species which always 
occurs in sluggish water, flowing over & 
muddy bottom, will, when placed in a sandy 
brook, assume the characters of another well- 
known species. In looking back through the 
forms of past molluses, we find in Orthonota, 
Myalina, Pteronites, and others, ranging from 
the Lower Silurian to the present times, 
forms which forcibly suggest the ancestry of 
the large family which fill our rivers. Mr. 
Morse wished to be distinctly understood as 
not by any means designing to point out the 
direct ancestry of these forms, but to em- 
phasize the fact that most fresh-water families 
of molluses were closely related to those fami- 
lies in the:sea which survive the admixture of 
fresh water and which commonly occur be- 
tween high and low-water mark. 


....On the Ist of Sept. Dr. Yarrow, Professor 
Cope, and other members of the special 
natural history party of the Wheeler Expe- 
dition passed through Abiqui, New Mex- 
ico, on the Rio de Chama, working north- 
ward toward the Gallinas Mountains, where 
rich beds of fossil remains are reported toa 
lie. At Abiqui they met Dr. Loew, chemist 
and mineralogist of the same expedition, and 
compared results. The former party has been 
working a rich field in the vicinity of San Ide- 
fonso. In the Rio Grande seventeen new 
species of fish were discovered by them. Dr. 
Yarrow, in charge of natural history, has made 
large collections, comprising insects, plants, 
birds, etc., many of them new to the scientific 
world, besides employing his leisure hours in 
the study and collection of Indian vocabu- 
laries. Professor Cope, paleontologist, has 
found there fossil remains of the rhinoceros, 
camel, dog, mammoth, deer, beaver, turtle, 
and horse, and has learned that the Tertiary 
formation covers & large portion of Northern 
New Mexico. Dr. Loew, as mineralogist, 
has accumulated a well-stocked cabinet 
of specimens—among others, quartz from 
the Sierra Blanca, which promises richly 
of gold, and has examined the mines of Rosita 
and Placer Creek. As chemist, he has, among 
other experiments, tested for ozone in high alti- 
tudes, and has examined but not yet analyzed 
the waters of the Ojo Caliente, a collection of 
mineral springs near Abiqui, whose tempera. 
ture ranges from 108° to114°. In miscella- 
neous work he also has studied the languages 
of the various Indian peoples which he has 
met, has made accumulations of insects and 
plants, with notes on the geographical distri- 
bution of the same, and has made constant tests 
of the temperature of the streams and tbe spe- 
cies of fish which are occupants of the same, 
the results of which work he hopes will be of 
value to the United States Fish Commis- 
sion. 


....The explanation of the mystery regard- 
ing the mode of reproduction among the Gall 
Flies of the oak was afforded by Mr. Walsh, of 
Tilinois. Hartig, of Germany, had examined 
10,000 individuals of one species and found no 
malesamong them. Walsh pursued the matter, 
and found that the Cynips quercus-aciculata, 
which produces a large gall in the autumn upon 
the black oak, in the spring of the year suc- 
ceeding lays eggs which produce galls dis- 
closing what had been thought to be a distinct 
species ( Cynips quercus-spongifica). The autumn 
brood consisted of agamous females alone, 
while the spring brood consisted of males and 
females. Mr. Bassett confirms these observa 
tions. He states that Cynips quercus-operator 
is double-brooded—thirty of one brood of fe. 
males ovipositing in the buds of the oak, and 
again some of a second brood ovipositing in 
the young acorns of the oak. From these and 
other facts he infers ‘‘that all our species that 
are found onlyin the female sex are repre- 
sented in another generation by both sexes, 
and that the two broods are, owing to the sea- 
sonal differences, produced from galls that are 
entirely distinct from each other.” 


....A new volume on the Palxozoic fossile 
of Canada has been published by Mr. Billings, 
of the Canadian Geological Survey. In some 
remarks on the structure and affinities of Cri- 
noids he takes the ground that it is possible 
that Crinoids represent the Bipinnaria stage of 
certain recent star fishes, as this immature 
form, with some modifications, represents a 
Palxozoic Crinoid. 


....1n a valuable paper on the mode of de- 
velopment of the singular organisms known 
under the name of Gregarina, M. Schneider re- 
jects the kingdom of Protista suggested by 
Haeckel, and states that from the sum of their 
character we should consider them as true 
animals. They are exceeding!y tively in their 
movements. They live parasitically—chiefly in 
the stomachs of insects and crustacea. 


-.-- Botrychium lunaria, a high northern fern, 
not hitherto found within the limits of the 
United States, has been detected by Mr. Henry 
Gilman, of Detroit, growing on a small island 
near Isle Royale, in Lake Superior. 





Missions, 


Rev. Dr. Newmay, in his visit to Calcut- 
ta, met the leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, Ke- 
shub Chunder Sen, He thus describes him in 
The Advocate: 

‘‘Now in his 37th year, he is tall and com- 
manding In person, with a on well-developed 
head, firmly set on shoulders broad and square, 
with a chin denoting strength of character, 
with the large mouth of an orator and a face 
expressive of the love and practice of natural 
goodness. He wore a plain black robe, not 
unlike those worn by the priests of Rome. 
Courteous, communicative in conversation, he 
seemed happiest when conversing on the re- 
ligious movement of whichshe is the ackuowl- 
edged head.” 

The creed of the Brahmo-Somaj is thus cor- 
rectly summed up: 

“God is personal and perfect, the first cause 

of the Universe; the soul is immortal; the 
true Scriptures are Nature and innate ideas; 
true worship consists in adoration, contempla- 
tion, gratitude, and prayer; worsbip is the 
principal means of salvation and salvation is 
the deliverance of the soul from all sinful de- 
sires and deeds and its growthin purity; pun- 
ishment is the only atonement for sin ; and all 
mankind are of one caste.” 
The public worship of the Somaj consists of 
hymns, prayers, sermons, and Scripture read- 
ings from a volume entitled ‘‘A Compilation of 
Theistic Texts, from the Hindu, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, and Parsee Scriptures.”’ 
Private and family prayers are enjoined. They 
love to sing and during their anniversary fes. 
tivals large bodies of Brahmos go through the 
streets and lanes of Calcutta singing the mis- 
sionary hymns of their creed. Dr. Newman 
rather overestimates the numerical strength of 
the Bramo-Somaj when he speaks of 10,000 
members and 150 Somajes in Bengal, North- 
west Provinces, Central India, and the Deccan. 
The bond of membership is, however, 80 loose 
that the number of its adherents cannot be as- 
certained, 





.... THE INDEPENDENT of Noy. 27th, 1873, 
gave a full account of the plan of erecting a 
college in the interior of Asia Minor, at Ain- 
tab, under the patronage of the American 
Board. The district from which this insti- 
tution would draw its students has a popula’ 
tion of ten millions. After what has been 
achieved through Robert College, at Constanti- 
nople, and the similar institution at Beirut, no 
one can doubt the value of such a high 
school for the millions of the interior, in 
giving them an educated ministry and edu- 
cated leaders of every interest in society. The 
sum required for the establishment of the col. 
lege at Aintab is $100,000, of which $27,500 
has already been raised. Rey. T. C. Trow. 
bridge, of the Central Turkey Mission, is now 
in this country for the purpose of raising sub- 
scriptions in behalf of the proposed college. 
He is at present appealing to Sunday-schools 
and has received subscriptions amounting to 
$761 fromanumber of them. The Presbste- 
rian Sabbath-school at Rutherford Park, N. J., 
heads the list with $117. A gift to this cause 
will be a gift for all time and one of the high- 
est value to the mission work. Mr. Trow- 
brige, whose address is “* Rooms of the Amer- 
ican Board, Congregational House, Boston,” 
will forward a certificate, bearing an accurate 
photograph of the Sultan of Turkey, to any 
scholar who sends one dollar (for five blocks of 
hewn stone) and will write a special missionary 
letter to any school which contributes $10. 


..-1t is creditable to the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine that it opens its pages to the sharp 
article ‘‘Small and Great Peoples,” in which 
Rey. Mr. Ashmore, of the China mission, 
argues against the positions of Rev. Mr. Car- 
penter, of the Karen mission, as laid down in 
the January number of the Magazine. It is 
Chinese vs. Karen—shall large peoples among 
whom small results have as yet been obtaized 
receive diminished missionary support, while 
small peoples among whom great results have 
been reached become the chief recipients from 
the mission treasury? We refer to this article 
because we believe it to be right that the dif- 
ferences between missionaries should be re- 
corded, as well as their agreements, and that 
we should get an account of the drawbacks, as 
well as the promising features, of mission 
work. Thus we learn the whole truth and 
missions become to our eyes not pictures, but 
realities. 


.... Lhe 65th annual meeting of the American 
Board opens at Rutland, Vt., Oct. 6th, Rey, 
Dr. Scudder, of Brooklyn, preaching the an- 
nual sermon. Rutland was the largest city 
which offered to entertain the Board this year. 
No more beautiful place of assemblage could 
have been chosen, and the State of Vermont, 
of which Rutland is the railroad center, is the 
third largest contributor to the American 
Board. Itis expected that about 2,000 guests 
will be provided for in Rutland and in the 
neighboring towns. One curious result of the 
withdrawal of Presbyterian aid from this Asso- 
ciation is the fact that the number of cities in 
whic fle Board can be entertained has thereby 
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been diminished by ten or twelve, Unless the 
Board has received $190,900 during the month 
of August it will have closed the year with g 
debt. 

--.. Notwithstanding the treaty which Ep. 
gland has made with the Sultan of Zanzibar for 
the suppression of the slave trade and the 
diligent efforts of British officers to intercept 
vessels conveying slaves from the coast of 
Africa, it is believed that the - traffic ig being 
carried on as diligently as ever. Its agents are 
Mohammedans, whose religion expressly 
sanctions slavery and allows aman ag many 
slaves as “his right hand may possess,” [t ia 
calculated that about 70,000 human beings are 
yearly carried off as slaves, and that 500,000 
are slaughtered in securing these prisoners, 
More extended missionary efforts are requireq 
on the East Coast and in the interior region 
explored by Livingstone, and several of the 
English societies are enlarging their efforts in 
that direction. 

....In Toe INDEPENDENT of August 27th we 
gave an account of the persecution endured by 
two Mohammedan converts—Mustapha and 
Ali, father and son—at Marash. An interest. 
ing letter from the father, dated Smyrna, June 
22d, 1874, bas since been forwarded to this 
country by Dr. Newman. Mustapha and his 
son were carried from one place of itprison- 
ment to another, until at last they were brought 
to Stamboul. By alternative bribes and 
threats of capital punishment they were urged 
to return to the faith of Islam. Finally they 
have been sent to Smyrna, where they have 
been liberated on parole. Mustapha’s wife has 
joined him, but his children have been de- 
tained by the authorities at Marash. He has 
found a home in the Protestant chapel at 
Smyrna. 

....A revival is reported in Calcutta. The 
movement seems to have grown out of the 
labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, in Scot- 
land. Crowded meetings were held during 
the last three weeks of the month of June 
and the interest still continues. All the mis- 
sionaries, with the exception of the Episcopal 
chaplains, united in the services. The con- 
versions have been almost exclusively among 
Europeans, for whom the meetings were main- 
ly intended. A revived religigus zeal among 
Europeans in India’s chief city cannot fail, 
however, to affect the native community. 
During the same time the Roman Catholics 
manifested much interest in the preaching of 
their own priests. 


...-The Free Church School at Loveiale, 
Caffraria, has acquired a justly deserved fame 
as an educational establishment, Letten 
recently received by Dr. Stewart, the principal, 
who is now in Scotland, report a great re- 
ligious awakening in the institution. Pro- 
tracted meetings have been held, at which 8 
to 90 boys and young men of the school re- 
mained as inquirers. All the scholars, with 
only three exceptions, have shown a more or 
less deep.concern of mind. In the present de- 
pressed condition of the Caffrarian work, owing 
largely to the increased use of intoxicating 
drinks, this revival intelligence is doubly 
cheering. 


....The Russian Government has refused to 
allow the American Bible Society to circulate 
the Scriptures in modern Armenian and Ararat 
dialect among its Georgian subjects and other 
Armenian Christians in the southern provinces. 
The reason given for the refusal is that the 
translation is not conformed to the received 
text, although it was made by Dr. Riggs, of 
Constantinople, and agrees with the English 
and other versions used in Russia, Meanwhile 
the sacred volume is eagerly bought by these 
Russian Armenians from traders, who have 
smuggled the books across the border. 


....The recent death of a prominent black 
trader at Old Calabar, West Africa, brought 
out anew the barbarisms against which the 
United Presbyterian (Scotch) missionaries la- 
boring there have to contend. Although 
there was ample medical testimony to the fact 
that the man died a natural death, the 
‘‘plood men” among bis slaves and adher- 
ents could not be pacified, and three of his 
widows were obliged to submit to the esere, OF 
ordeal, through a dose of the poison-bean, 
from the effects of which they died. 


_...We cannot help admiring the zeal and 
fortitude of Romish missionaries. A recent 
number of The Annals gives the report of a 
missionary who, on his fever-bed in the poor 
hut of a Mongolian Christian, rejoices in the 
anticipation of saying the mass on the reoger 
of the Amoor and Soongari for the benefit 0 
Mantchoo Tartar souls; and the same eames 
records the journey of a priest through 
miles of trackless Newfoundland forests, to 
reach the isolated homes of French fishermen. 

....The incomes of the two British ae 
among the Jews for 1874 were: pnere Boy 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, $177, 
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Bhe Sunday-school, « 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4. 
THE DEAF-MUTE.—Mankx vu, 31—87. 





THe man brought to Jesus who ‘‘ was deaf 
and had an impediment in his speech” was 
probably an ordinary deaf-mute, that being 
the description of all that class. The manner 
of our Lord with this unfortunate seemed best 
calculated to awaken and test the faith of him 
who needed healing. Deaf-mutes were in 
those days uneducated. This man had, pre- 
sumably, never read nor heard read the law 
of Moses orthe record of the prophets. He 
was ignorant of every promise of the Messiah, 
It is hardly to be supposed that he even had 
a conception of a personal God, for those who 
are born deaf are found to lack this conception 
until they are educated to it. His mind was 
probably a blank as to all revealed truth when 
prought face to face with Jesus. 

To secure the man’s undivided attention 
Jesus “‘took him aside from the multitude.”’ 
Then, when they were by themselves and 
the ignorant mute perhaps wondered what 
all this meant, Jesus “put his fingers into 
his ears’ —made signs to him as if he would 
unstop those closed ears (for uneducated deaf- 
mutes know that they lack speech and hear- 


ing). Again Jesus “spit and touched his 


tongue,’’ as if to give a sign that he would set 
itloose. ‘‘And, looking up to Heaven,” as if 
to say that the proftdted help came from above, 
Jesus “‘sighed,’’ as if in sympathy with and 
prayer for the needy one. Thus by simple and 
natural signs Jesus seemed to say to the deaf 
and dumb: ‘*By power from on high I can 
give you hearing and speech. Do you believe 
{t?’ The word ‘“‘ Ephphatha’”’ was spoken. 
“Being mixed with faith in him who heard it,” 
its potency tested his newly-awakened faith 
and the Man was cured. 

Nolong training is necessary to bring a mind 
to fitness to receive JesusasaSaviour. ‘ With 
the heart”—not with the disciplined mind— 
“man believeth” —trusteth—“ unto righteous- 
ness.” When Jesus is first proclaimed toa 

needy soul then is the best time to test that 
soul’s faithin him. Until that deaf-mute was 
told by a few expressive signs that Jesus was 
ready to help him he could not believe in 
Jesus; but as soon as Jesus was before him as 
a proffered Saviour the mute’s faith was called 
into action. He was still uninformed in 
prophecy. He was ignorant of Bible biography 
and chronology. He could stand no ex.:ina™ 
tion in the catechism. But he had faith—::ch 
faith as God counts to his children for right- 
eousness. He knew little about Jesus as yet; 
but seeing him he trusted him, and was then 
ready to begin study as his disciple, 
Regeneration first, then detailed instruction 
for our scholars. First faith, then full knowl- 
edge for us and forthem. Let us bring them 


. just as they are to Jesus and beseech that he 


will put his hands on them. He can reach 
their hearts. So soon as they can know of 
him they can trust him. Discipleship should 
precede indoctrination. If our scholars know 
that they are sinners and that Jesus is a ready 
Saviour, they know enough to believe. There 
is no gain, but only harm, in their delay to trust. 
It is not true that the crowds who newly be- 
Heve in Scotland were fitted for this belief 
through the thorough pulpit and catechism 
training they previously enjoyed. Moody’s 
declaration that they needed the Saviour whom 
he proclaimed included all the preliminary in_ 
struction essential to fit their minds for God’s 
work on their hearts. ‘* Now is the accepted 
time” to entreat Jesus to say ‘‘ Ephphatha”’ to 
the closed hearts of our scholars. ‘The hours 
are too precious to be wasted in instructing 
them before they are discipled. For them, as 
for ourselves, we should “‘ seek first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness,” trusting 
that afterward all needful knowledge shall be 
added to them who believe. 





Tue fact that a majority of attendants on 
Preaching fail to find a place in the Sunday- 
school is a cause of anxiety to not a few earn- 
est Christian thinkers. The question is even 
raised : Does the modern pulpit service tend to 
lessen social Bible study? Before the pulpit 
in its present form was known as an agency 
for religious culture the synagogue school, 
With its catechetical study of the law, had pre- 
eminence as the means of training God’s peo- 
ple. That it was not the intention of our 
Lord to do away with the church school for 
the culture of his followers is obvious to every 
Observer of his Word. Attention is newly 
talled to the plan of the Christian Church in 
this regard, in an article by Rev. Dr. Hargrove, 
of Nashville, Tenn., in The Sunday-school Mag- 
@ine. He says: 

“Two hundred and sixty-two times in the 
called: peament, the followers of Jesus are 
desi sciples.’ In fact, this was their only 

esignation for some time and was their chief 

inguishing title throughout the apostolic 











age. The Master himself so styled them. 
° Che primary, germinal idea of the 
word ‘uisciple? is learner. ‘They were learners 
of what Christ taught. He was the great 
Teacher and they were his disciples.” 

That this discipleship included something 
more than passive hearing of essays is evident: 
not only from the etymology of the words de- 
scriptive of it, but from the well-known meth- 
ods of teaching in Bible lands in the days of 
our Lord. That there has been a falling away 
in Christian practice since the days of the Be- 
reans is :!so evident. Dr. Hargrove says as 
to this: 

‘It is to be feared that many nominal adher- 

ents of Christ in modern times are notin the 
proper sense ‘ disciples Many certainly are 
not scholars, for they are not connected with 
any school; and even more are not students. 
- . . The statistics of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South for 1873 show 676,000 com- 
Municants and in the Sunday-school 370,102 
teachers and scholars. Allowing two-thirds of 
the whole number connected with the Suuday- 
school to be communicants in the Church— 
namely, 246,735—an allowance probably in ex- 
cess of the real number, and deducting these 
from the total membership of the Church, we 
have remaining 429,865 communicants in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South who have 
no connection with the Sunday-school, either 
as teachers or scholars, . . This fact in 
this Christian age—the age of Sunday-schools— 
is appalling.” 
The subject is certainly woriuy of the atten- 
tion of the one-sided critics who have counted 
pulpit services the only regular services and 
have feared that young Christians were led to 
give too much time to Bible study in the 
church school. Other denominations than the 
oneinstanced are interested in the question: 
How can all ‘‘ Christians’ be secured as ‘ dis- 
ciples’? 


.».-Lt is well to review scholars on the letter 
and the facts of the lessons they have studied; 
but this isnot enough. The truths or teach- 
ings of these lessons shotld be remembered 
and made prominent. A quarterly review 
should bring out some central thought or lead- 
ing truth of the lessons reviewed, to be em- 
phasized before the school. For instance, Mr. 
E. Shute, superintendent of the Clarendon-st 
Baptist Sunday-school of Boston, bases his 
review for the current quarter on this ques- 
tion: ‘‘The prophet Isaiah, writing of Jesus, 
more than seven bundred years before his 
birth, said he should be called ‘The Mighty 
God.’ In the — lesson of this quarter what is 
there to prove that Jesus was worthy of this 
name?” In this blank are put the numbers of 
different lessons, for assignment to different 
classes and scholars, so that all the answers 
will tend to illustrate and enforce the divinity 
of Christ. Other truths may be similarly 
shown from the lessons of any quarter. 


..--An answer given: by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
in The Sunday-school Journal, to the question 
“ What is the best way to impress young chil- 
dren with the truths of the lesson ?”’ is worthy 
of the attention of all who would tesch the 
little ones. She replies : 

“1, To attempt to teach only one truth in 
each lesson and to fasten the whole lesson 
about that one truth. 2. To connect the truth 
with things which every day come under the 
child’s notice—illustrations chosen from the 
home life are particularly felicitous. 3. To 
teach each lesson thoroughly. 4. To be in the 
habit of reviewing the lesson. 5. To make the 
lesson nota task but a pleasure to the child, 
6. To give the child something to carry home 
which will remind him of the lesson—perhaps 
a golden text to be learned for next Sunday, 
printed or written upon a colored paper or in 
some peculiar shape suggested by the lesson; 
as, if the golden text were ‘Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults,’ give each child a paper 
heart with the golden text upon it.” 


....A Baptist Sunday-school convention and 
institute at Bergen, N. J., under the lead of 
Rey. George A. Peltz and W. F. Sherwin, 
showed an adinirable programme, which has 
much to do with the usefulness of any such 
gathering. The main divisions of the outline 
were: ‘*‘Why do we meet?” ‘The Work 
defined.’? ‘‘The work illustrated.’”’ ‘ How 
shall we promote the most effective Bible 
study among pupils?’ Under the head of 
“‘The work defined’? were considered: ‘The 
work of each school,’”’ ‘The work of each 
session,” ‘The work of each lesson.”’ 


eseeA pastor, writing to the London Sunday- 
school Times, says that he counted sixteen 
babies in one of the four blocks of pews in a 
large church in which he was preaching, and 
that, with the same proportion in other parts 
of the house, this would indicate ninety-six 
babies present in that congregation, which 
pumbered about 700 in all. He has no com- 

laint to make of the Sunday-school as draw- 
fis children away from the sanctuary. 


...lt is well for a teacher to know what he 
is striving for in his class-work. W. 8. B. 


Matthews says that ‘“‘ knowledge is the object 
of the Sunday-school.” Most teachers put 
feeling before knowledge as their aim. 


....A weekly normal class for the instruc- 
tion of primary class teachers in the Sunday- 


school has been continued at Newark, N. J., 
under the charge of Mrs. Samuel W. Clark, for 
more than three years. 








Ministerial Register. 





CHRISTIAN, 

BISHOP, J. G., of Polk City, Ia., settled at 
Stansfordville, J. ci 

DUNLAP, A., of N. Greece, N. Y., settled at 
Newburyport, Mass. 

GRIFFITH, George L., of Pleasant Hill, set- 
tled at Covington, O. 

MAPLE, James, of Eaton, O., settled at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

SULLIVAN, Z, T., of Polk City, Ia., settled at 
Eaton, O. 

SWANK, Mrs. Em B., ord., Sept. 4th, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

WEEKS, J. Warren, of Dayton, O., settled at 
Marshall, Mich. 

WEEKS, Josepn, of Yellow Springs, 0O., set- 
tled at Romeo, Mich. 


BAPTIST. 

AYER, Wm. O., of Peterboro’, N. H., accepts 
a call to Skowhegan, Me. 

BROWN, Josepa, ord., Sept. 3d, suenaudoah, 

‘enn. 

BURNSIDE, George R., of One nta, settled 
at Earlville, N. Y. . 

BURLINGAME, L. D., Reading, Mich., re- 
signs. 

EWER, James K., inst., Sept. 9th, Salem-st. 
ch., Reading, Mass. 

GRAVES, H. C., Providence, R. I., resigns, 
and is called to Fall River, Mass. 

GROAT, E. G. O., of Logan, Ia., settled at 
Odin, Il. 

KEEP, W. W., of Little Rock, Ark., becomes 
general agent of Home Mission Board for 
Texas. 

KIDD, J. H., ord., Sept. 3d, Raritan, Til. 

KNOWLTON, M. J., D.D., died, Sept. 10th, 
Shanghai, China, aged 49. 

LAWS, M. L., accepts a call to Boonville, Mo. 

LIBBEY, H. A., Camden, Me., resigns. 

LOUGHRIDGE, Ausert L., ord., Aug. 29th, 
at Pella, Ia., as missionary to the Telugus. 

MASON, D. M., removed from Boonsboro to 
Manhattan, Ia. 

MARSH, James H., of New; 
to 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 

READ, Wm., Dowagiac, Mict., resigns. 

SUNDERLAND, James, of Sioux City, be- 
comes chaplain of state penitentiary at Ft. 
Madison, Ia. 

TOWNSEND, C. 
Bethany, N. ¥. 

WEED, E. P., removes from Carthage to Gouy- 
erneur, N. Y. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., of Charles City, Is., ac- 
cepts a call to Owatonna, Minn. 

WHITE, A. H., of Lancaster, Penn., settled at 
Paris, Ky. 


accepts a call 


of Canaseraga, settled at 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARBER, A. D., of No. Amherst, removes to 
Chagrin Falls, O. 

BARROWS, Smon, of Weeping Waiter, called 
to Osceola, Neb. 

BEEKMAN, J. C., becomes acting pastor at 
Byron, Il. 

BISBEE, M. D., of Chicago Theo. ©°m., ord. 
Sept 10th, Fisherville, N. H. 

BLAKESLEE, N. T., Depere, Wis., resigns. 

CAMPBELL, D. A., of Big Spring, returns to 
Pine River, Poysippi, and Auro: >, Wis. 

CHASE, J. B., JR., accepts a call to »ping 
Water, Neb. 

COWAN, J. W., of Oberlin Theo. Seis., sup- 
plies for one year at Marblehead, O. 

ee SIDNEY, supplies at Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

DAY, Teo. L., of Holyoke, Mass., called to 
1st ch., Guilford, Ct. 

DEMOREST, 8. B., settles at Rio and Wyo- 
cena, Wie. 

ELLIOTT, J. E., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 

FAIRFIELD, FReEp. W., of Dartford, Wis., ac- 
cepts the professorship of Greek in Howard 
Univ., Washington, D. C 

GALE, E., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

GRAY, Joun, called to Sutton, Neb. 

HADLEY, A. J., settledat Plain, (Toutog- 
any P.-0.), O. 

HALL, James, accepts a call to Syracuse, 
Neb. 

HICKS, L. W., of Hartford Theo. Sem., ord. 
and inst., Sept. 10th, Woodstock, Vt. 

JEWETT, WituamM R., Fisherville, N. H., re- 
signs. : 

KIRKLAND, E. E., of Northport, accepts a 
call to Roscommon, Mich. 

MATHEWS, 8S. 8., called to Salmon Falls, N.H. 

MORRILL, 8. 8., of Henniker, N. H., accepts 
a call to Harvard, Mass. 

MUNSON, FREDERICK, Patchogue, L. IL. re- 
signs. 

McLEOD, H., of Appleton, Wis., removes to 
Healdsburg, Cal. 

NOURSE, Rosert, of Mount Pleasant, Ia., 
settles at Aledo, Ill 

PERKINS, Henry M., of Southwest Harbor, 
Mt. Desert, accepts a call to New Glouces- 
ter, Me. 

PHILLIPS, Tomas D., accepts a call to Osage, 
Reading, and Arvonia, Kan.-: 

POPE, Howarp W., of Yale Theo. Sem., Sept. 
1st, Black Rock, Bridgeport, Conn. 

REDLON, Amos, of Kenduskeag, supplies at 
Abbott and Blanchard, Me. 

REED, A. T., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., settles 
at Medina, OQ. 

RUDDOCK, E.N., E. Pharsalia, N. Y., resigns, 
and accepts a call to Dartford, Wis. 

SEYMOUR, B. N., of Walpole, Mass., called 
to New Ipswich, N. H. 

SHARPE, JoserH B., supplies Pilgrim ch. at 
Vineland, N, J., for one year. 





SHIERE, P. B., ‘ord. as evangelist, Sept.-8th, 
Maynard, Mass. 

SPAULDING,.Wu1am A., inst., Sept. 9th, 
Chestnut-st. ch., Lynn, Mass. 

SPENCER, J. G., Waverly, Ia., resigns. 

STONE, Epwarp G., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
acting pastor, at Newcastle, N. H. 

TABOR, Ropyey L., of West Hartland, Ct., 
resigns, and acceptsacall to Presb. ch., 
Alameda, Cal. 

WILD, E. P., of Craftsburg, called to New- 
port, Vt. 

WRIGHT, E. F., Danby, Vt., resigns, 


LUTHERAN, 

BUSSE, W., called to St. Luke’s German ch., 
New York. 

DEININGER, C. J., Smyser’s Station, York, 
Pa., resigns. 

EICHELBEGER, W., settled at Capon ch. 
(Wardensville P.-0.) = aa 

ae ee F. T., called to Zion ch., Lancaster, 

‘a. 


PHILLIPS, Henry L., becomes principal of 
Cottage Hill Seminary, York, Pa. 

REIMENSNY DER, J. B., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
resigns and accepts a call to Savannah, Ga, 

SLAYBAUGH, G. H., settled at Lacas, O, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, W. A., of Shipman, resigns and sup- 
plies at Plainview, Ill. 

CALDWELL, J. D., ord. and inst., Holmes- 
ville, Pa. 

EDIE, J. W., died, Sept. 10th, Ebensburg, Pa. 

FARWELL, Henry, of Lane Theo. Sem., set- 
tled at Warsaw, Wis. 

FULLER, R. A., supplies at Colby, Wis. 

GRANDY, Wru1M, of Brighton, removed to 
Detroit, Mich. 

GREGORY, Davm D., died, Binghamton, N. 
Y., Sept. 16th. 

HAWLEY, C. H., of Batavia, N. Y., called to 
1st ch., Denver, Col. 

HERRON, Rosert, D. D., Ridge, O., resigns. 

—— J. M., inst., Sept. 24th, Orrville, 

a. 


JENKS, Wu1am A., Bridesburg, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., resigns. 

JEWITT, A. D. L., D. D., New Brunswick, N 
J., resigns. 

KELLOGG, Hiram H., Jr., of Evans Mills, acy 
cepts a call to Seneca Castle, N. Y. 

MARSHALL, AuBERT B., of Princeton Theo, 
Sem., accepts a call to Bingham and Alta, 
Utah Ter. 

MEILI, A. M., accepts a call to Tiflin, O. 

McMARTIN, A., of Plainwell, Mich., supplies 
at Winneconne, Wis. 

REID, L. H., of Chicago, Ill., becomes princi- 
pal of female seminary at Cornwall, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, GEorGE, accepts a call to Dun- 
cannon, Pa. 

SCHELL, J. P., removes from Alta, Utah Ter, 

STEAD, A. J., of Chippewa Falls, Wis., sup- 
plies at Geneseo, Jil. 

WHITCOMB, 8. A., Carlinville, Ill., resigns, 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 


JONES, ALFRED, Collierstown, Va., resigns, 
KEITH, W. J., died, Sept. 5th, Griffin, Ga. 
KENNEDY, W. L., settled at Indianola, Tex. 
en ea JOHN, died, Aug. 28th, Clinton, 


SMITH, H. R., of Huntsville, Ala., settled over 
Beaver Creek and Walnut Grove chs., Va. 
THORNTON, Francis, of West Chestnut-st. 
ch., Louisville, Ky., resigns and removes 
to Columbia, Mo. 
bi - mm D. L., inst., Sept. 18th, Broadway, 
a. 


WITHERSPOON, J., of Columbia Theo. 
Sem., called to Okalona, Miss. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROOKE, R. D., of Marshalltown, Ia., be- 
comes principal of parochial school in 
Toledo, O. 

HAGAR, E. W., chaplain U. 8. N., has been 
ordered to report at Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 

JONES, Henry L., of Fitchburg, Mass., called 
to Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

JONES, Epwarp V., of Huntington, W. Va., 
accepts a call to Prince George Co., Va. 
SEYMOUR, Gerorce F., D.D., professor in 
General Theo. Sem., New York, has been 

elected Bishop of Llinois. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

BRUNEMANN, Josepu, died, Sept. 15th, Far 
Rockaway, N. J., aged 58. 

CANTWELL, F., died, Sept. 16th, Paterson, 
N. J., aged 34. 

O’GRADY, Faruer, of Setor: Hal! Col., sta- 
tioned at Cathedral, Newa:4. ‘NV. J. 

STEETS, A. M., of Newars, stationed at 
Montclair, N. J. 

REFORMED (GERM/ 

BACHMAN, Joun, of Egg Hai or City, call. 
to St. James’s, Philadelphi , Pa. 

FOULK, J. 8., removed from Curlisle, Pa, 

HEBERLE, Mr., of Paterson, N. J., accepts a 
call to Ebenezer, N. Y. 

KLOPP, D. E., of Philadelphia, called to 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

RICHTER, L., of Fostoria, resigns and accepts 
a call to Brush Creek, O. 

THOMAS, SrecrrieED, of Triadelphia, Pa., ac- 
cepts a call to Ironton, O. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


DUNCAN, James, called to Ist ch, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia, 
MARTIN, J. W., called to New Salm and 
Pleasant Hill, O. 
WHITHAM, J. D., inst., Sept. Ist, Fe‘: ‘ax, Ia, 
= J.T., inst., Sept. 23d, Pai. ¢ City, 
‘a. 
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Education. 


Tue Methodists of the Newark (N. J.) Con- 
ference are to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of their movement for the establishment 
of anew academy at Hackettstown. It was 
formally dedicated on the 9th instant. In 1869 
the building was- begun, with only $16,000 in 
the treasury. The contract price was $110,000. 
On building and furniture there has been ex- 
pended about $175,000, of which only $10,000 
remains unpaid. The institution is known as 
the Centenary Collegiate Institute and the 
plan of instruction embraces classical, scien- 
tific, and general courses of study, designed to 
prepare students for the higher classes in col- 
lege, the theological seminary, or for business. 
The course for young ladies is intended to be 
**as extensive as any pursuedinthe best col- 
leges for women in the country.’? The build- 
ing is admirably equipped and the location is 
one of the most beautiful and healthy in the 
state. 


-..- ln addition to the sixty Chinese students, 
who are now supported by their government, 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, thirty more 
are expected in the course of the next week or 
two. Those who are already here are said to 
have made quite remarkable progress, and two 
of them have just been admitted to the Shef- 
field Scientific School, after passing a highly 
creditable examination. On arriving here, the 
students are placed two by two in cultivated 
families, where their first aim is the mastery of 
our language. They are all under strict super- 
vision, and every year spend from two to four 
weeks each at the headquarters of the Chinese 
Educational Commission, in Hartford, where 
they are carefully examined as to their habits 
and progress. They reside in some twenty or 
thirty different towns and are everywhere 
favorites. 





....-Amherst College opened its collegiate 
year last week with unusually large- classes. 
122 young men applied for admission to the 
freshman class and 11 to the advanced classes. 
Of the freshmen 117 were admitted, 86 of them 
with conditions, and some of these conditions 
were so heavy that the young men on whom 
they were imposed withdrew, so that the class 
actually numbers 105. Of the conditions 62 
were in ancient language, 47 in mathematics, 
and 17 in spelling, some of the applicants 
being conditioned in all three. The whole 
number of students in the regular collegiate 
department is now 330. The rapid growth of 
this college is due largely to its scholarships 
fund, the income of which pays the tuition of 
poor and worthy students. This fund amounts 
now to nearly one-quarter of a million of 
dollars. : 


--.. The New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its recent annual meeting, voted by a 
very large majority in favor of a repeal of the 
state law whicb prohibits corporal punishment 
in schools. It was explained that this vote 
was not intended as an approval of corporal 
punishment, but as an expression of the 
teachers’ opinion that it might in extreme 
cases be necessary ; and that, in any event, the 
existence of such a law was an upjust imputa- 
tion upon the great body of them, as if they 
were so addicted to the practice of flogging 
that nothing but the strong arm of the law 
could restrain them. Several speakers, who 
advocated the repeal, expressed themselves 
strongly against corporal punishment. 


-...-Mr. Jobn B. Clark, of Manchester, has 
established at Dartmouth College four prizes of 
$40, $30, $20, and $10 for excellence in declama- 
tion. There are to be sixteen contestants— 
two from each class in the academic and sci- 
entific departments, one to be selected by each 
class and the other by the faculty—merit as a 
speaker beiag the only qualification considered. 
The contest will take place during commence- 
ment week. 


....The trustees of the University of Georgia 
are of the opinion that, should the Civil Rights 
Bill pass, it will not affect the University. 
The fund which supports that institution was 
derived from land sold by the University to 
the sta‘. for $100,000 about the beginning of 
the cc .tury. The state now gives the college 
$8,0.U a year, not as an appropriation, but as 
interest on that money. 


....The new Normal School at Worcester, 
Mass., was dedicated on the 11th instant. Itis 
the fifth school of the sort established by that 
state. It has cost in building, grading, far- 
nishing, etc., probably about $85,000. 


....Swarthmore College, one of the most 
successful of those that coedacate, has just ad- 
mitted between 90 and 100 students. 


...-About 630 young ladies entered them- 
selves as candidates at the late Oxford local 
examinations. 


.-. It is estimated that 400 new students 
will be admitted to the various departments of 
fale this fall. 





THE INDEBRENDENT. 
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Pebbles. 


Fatuer O’Laary and Curran were crack- 
ing their jokes at a dinner party one evening, 
as was their wont, when the celebrated advo- 
cate turned abruptly to the good Father, say- 
ing: 

“*I wish, O’Leary, that you had the keys of 
Heaven.” 

‘*Why, Curran ?”’ asked the divine. 

“ Because you could then let me in,” said 
the facetious counselor. 

‘It would be better for you, Curran, that I 
had the keys to the other place; because I 
could then let you out,” replied O’ Leary. 





....A writer deserves the respectful sympa- 
thy of all gentlemen who give out their wash- 
ing. Hesays: ‘“Itis awful annoying to have 
some other fellow’s clothes left in one’s room 
by the washerwoman. Saturday we put on 
another fellow’s shirt, but couldn’t wear it. 
Although it was ruffled around the bottom, 
the sleeves were too short to button cuffs on 
and there was no place for a collar.’’ 


....The New York World drops out of one 
of its fine editorials into poetry: 

She saw him on his bright blue steed 
A-dusting down the road, 

And pit a pat, and pit a pat 
Her little heartlet goed ; 

And soft she sobbered to herself, 
Though swift his paces be, 

He cannot kite so fast but what 
My heart keeps up with he. 

....A letter-writer in the South says you 
cannot go on a cotton plantation in Alabama 
now without hearing the commands: ‘‘Sena- 
tor, start right smart to your cotton picking” ; 
“ Judge, you go and bring my horse round’; or, 
“Colonel have ashoe put on that mule right 
along.’? Undoubtedly things are considerably 
changed in Alabama. 


....Brief colloquy in Texas between a tour. 
ist and a native: ‘‘ My friend, why is it every- 
body in this country thinks it necessary to 
carry one or two revolvers?” ‘Well, stranger,”’ 
said the Texan, ‘‘ you mought travel around 
here a good long time and not want a weapon; 
but when you do want a pistol in this country 
you want it bad.” 


..-** William,” said one Quaker to another, 
‘‘ thee knows [ never call anybody names; but, 
William, if the governor of the state should 
come to me andsay, ‘Joshua, I want thee to 
find me the biggest liar in the State of New 
York,’ I would come to thee and say, ‘ Wil- 
liam, the governor wants to see thee particu- 
larly.” ” 


....At a school at Wallsend, near Newcastle, 
England, the master asked a class of boys the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘appetite,’’ when, after 
a short pause, one little boy said: ‘‘I know, 
sir. When I’meatin’ I’m ’appy, and when I’m 
done I’m tight.” 


...-Ata meeting of Congregational minis- 
ters, one gentleman, who stated that he had 
been eastward with his ‘ superintendent,” 
was interrupted bya brother clergyman, who 
asked if he meant his wife. 


...-‘'How many regular, steady boarders 
are there in this house?’ asked a census-taker 
of aservant girl. ‘‘ There’s fifteen in all, sir; 
but not mor’n four of ’em is steady persons, 
sir.” 


...-Persons who do not believe in doctors 
are requested to notice that it wasa doctor 
who told Martin Farquhar Tupper that be 
mustn’tcome over here. 


.... There is a spell in woman’s laughter ; but 
not so dangerous a spell as in that of man, for 
bis spells man-slaughter. 


...-Mr. Bergh denies the report that he is 
about to cause the arrest of several large firms 
for bottling cats-up. 


....A thief running away is a scamp, but the 
policeman’s chase after him is a scamper. 

..-eA truly barbarous jester observes that 
note-shavers work with raisers of money. 

«ess Why is a scboolmistress like the letter 
C? Because she makes classes of lasses. 

.-..1n advance of the age: most unmarried 
ladies who claim to be under thirty. 


...eThe New York Commercial styles Father 
Hyacinthe “a flowery preacher.” 


...-The residents of Sardis, Miss., are disre. 
spectfully spoken of as Sardines. 


...-Ladies are not called “ Mum” because 
they talk so little. 

.... There are many who can’t read who know 
a bee sees. 

....A cheap watering-place to go to: a street 
bydrant. 

.... The softest water is caught when it rains 
hard. 


.... Where to go when short of money; go to 
work, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE MORMON EPIC.* 





Mr. Taytor has sought to merit the ap" 
proval of those who insist that the poet 
ought to find his themes in his own coun- 
try and his own generation. Doubtless 
there is enough in life as it passes before 
our eyes to employ the thought of the lyrist 
and the dramatist; and doubtless, too, there 
is a good deal going on among us which the 
poets would better leave wholly to the gen- 
tlemen of the daily press, to whom nothing 
in the world is common or unclean. At 
first thought, it strikes one that the career 
of Mr. Joseph Smith would fairly come 
within the latter category. That is a 
career, one would promptly judge, of which 
the less said the better; yet the topic, as 
Mr. Taylor treats it, awakens no revulsion 
in the mind of the reader. It is not, indeed, 
the veritable Joe Smith, but an idealized 
substitute for him, that the poet gives us; 
and, while in its general outline the drama 
follows the history of the Mormon de- 
lusion, it follows it at a safe distance, and 
gives us not its disgusting aspects, but its 
philosophical explanation. Not what Mor. 
monism is historically, but how it might 
have arisen and developed, is what Mr. 
Taylor shows us. It is a psychological 
rather than an historical study. 

The prophet of this drama, like Joseph 
Smith, is a native of New England; like 
the founder of Mormonism, he supposed 
himself to be the recipient of a special rev- 
elation from Heaven, which he preached 
from place to place with some success in 
gathering followers. Like him, also, he 
led his devotees to the West, where a tem- 
ple was built and a community founded, 
into which, finally, by a special revelation, 
polygamy was introduced; and, finally, like 
the now deified Smith, he perished a vic- 
tim to the indignation of the populace 
against the social abomination which he 
had created. None of the other characters 
of this drama appear to be in any sense 
historical, unless it be Nimrod the high 
priest, whose delineation appears to bea 
fair portraiture of Brigham Young. 

Unlike the apotheosized Smith, the David 
of this drama was a young man of unex- 
ceptionable moral character. Smith, if we 
may trust the reports of his neighbors, was 
the scion of a very ignoble house and 
worse himself than the worst of his ances- 
tors. David was an ingenuous farmer’s boy, 
the son of a simple-minded but honest 
man and his somewhat visionary but ex- 
emplary wife. The pretended discovery 
of the Bible of Mormon was the beginning 
of the frauds of Smith; while David under. 
took no such stupendous imposture and 
was from the first to the last more a victim 
of his own delusions than a deliberate de- 
ceiver. 

The drama opens with David upon the 
farm with his father and mother, who are 
disturbed by bis moody and abstracted 
ways. His betrothal to Rhoda, a damsel of 
the house, takes place soon; and _ his char- 
acter as at first represented is that of an 
innocent but somewhat flighty youth, 
whose crotchet is a belief that the miracu- 
lous gifts of the apostolic age are still at- 
tainable through faith, and that it is only 
the degeneracy of the Church that has per- 
mitted them to lapse. He visits a camp- 
meeting, where, in response to an appeal 
of the preacher, he declares this belief 
and is driven forth with jeers, whereat he 
cries: 

“Cast out? By them that think they do believe, 
Cursed for believing? God! what, then, is truth? 
Why, here thy minted gold is worn with use, 
Sweated in handling, till the head thereon 
Is quite rubbed out, the superscription dim. 

I did but offer itas freshly coined, 

With all its glorious promise legible, 

And they cry ‘ Counterfeit’! Ten talents given, 

Nine have they buried, and a single one 

Divide among the people, who are blind, 

And blindly led: Shall I not therefore see?” 

Led by an omen which seems to hima 
divine ¢all, he retires shortly after to the 
wilderness, where several events, whose 
natural causes the poet exhibits to us, but 
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whose source is supposed by the young 
mystic to be supernatural, confirm his faith 
that he is one called of God to open a new 
dispensation of miracle. His preaching 
from place to place results in Many con- 
versions to the new faith, and, finally, afte: 
alapse of two years, the scene ig trans 
ferred to the West, where the new Zion ia 
built with rejoicings and the foundations 
of the divine order are laid afresh. Nim. 
rod Kraft, a shrewd and unscrupulous 
man, who in the wilderness had visiteq 
David and attached himself to his fortunes, 
here appears as high priest of the new faith; 
and there is a council of twelve, in which, 
by his adroit diplomacy, he is easily gy. 
preme. Here also appears Liviaa “woman 
of the world,” who, having become tired of 
her social conquests and dissipations, re. 
sorts to this new society for a new senga. 
tion. By her arts the innocent prophet ig 
readily made captive, and this attachment 
makes him quite ready to vouchsafe the 
revelation by which the astute Nimrod, who 
has already plotted the inaovation and 
got the community ready for it, succeeds 
in introducing polygamy. The main war 
rant for this social revolution is found, of 
course, in the Scripture. The arguments 
by which it is justified and the scruples of 
pure women are overcome are here recited; 
but without awakering in the reader any- 
thing but disgust for their sophistries. The 
struggle in the breast of Rhoda, the proph. 
et’s wife, who submits but never consents 
to the enormity, is not an overdrawn 
picture of the distress which Mormonism 


must always entail upon good women whe 


become its victims. 

Finally, the indignation of the surround 
ing community being aroused by this social 
monstrosity, an attempt is made to bring 
its originators to trial. The wily Livia 
stirs up the fraternity to resist with arma 
the posse who come to arrest the prophet, 
and in the melee David is shot though the 
breast. He is borne into the temple, and 
here, uttering broken words, in which he 
tries to confess that the veil has fallen from 
his eyes and the delusion is at last dis. 
pelled, he falls dead in the arms of Rhoda 
at the foot of the altar. 

In spite of the character of the plot, the 
poem is wholly free trom  indelicacy. 
Whether the subject is worth embalming 
in any other records than those of the 
police may be a question; but there is no 
question that Mr. Taylor has treated it here 
with great purity of motive and wholly in 
the interest of social morality. His theory 
of the natural history of such a delusion is 
entirely plausible. Itis easy to see how it 
might have sprung up and might have 
grown toits present proportions even if 
its founder had been, as he was not, no 
worse a man than Mr. Taylor’s David. 

For the poetry of this drama there is not 
much to say. Mr. Taylor has not en- 
hanced his reputation as a poet by this piece 
of his handiwork. It bears the marks of basty 
composition ; it reveals very little of high 
imagination or true poetic fervor; it is not 
very musical; it is often needlessly elliptic- 
al and obscure. Such acoinage as ‘‘halfly” 
is hardly pardonable; neither is the use 
of travail as the last word of an iambic line. 
On the whole, we doubt Mr. Taylor’s power 
to manage successfully the unrbymed pen- 
tameter. His poetic gift is one that kindles 
more readily in the use of a more strictly 
lyrical measure. Some of the songs intro- 
duced in this drama are instances of his 
skill asa singer. Here,for instance, is 4 
melody put into the mouth of Peter, & 
rough but shrewd swain: 


“Oh! I’ve a hundred acres of land, 
And a house to cover your head; 
And in the spring, when the dovey-doveys sing 
They say it’s the time to wed. 
“Oh! I’ve an eye that is blue and shy, 
And a mouth that is red, says she, 
And a heart at rest in my lily, lily breast; 
And why should I wed with th2e? 


“ Oh! take your choice when the days are long, 
And be sure you never will rue. 
When I’m safe from storm and it’s bonny, bonny 
warm, 
Say, what will become of you? 
“ Oh! I'll comb and curl your bright brown hair, 
On a Sunday morning gay; 
For a maid, I guess, when she means yes, YO 
Begins with a nay, nay, nay!” 

It is true that very few poets are able 
extract much music from the ten-syllabl 
blank verse, Tennyson does it, but be is & 
rare exception. Many poets have, bow- 


ever, proved their power to wreathe this 
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stately verse with garlands of fine fancy, 
‘and to pour through its unvarying channel 
a steady flood of high poetic feeling. This 
is what Mr. Taylor does not in this vol- 
ume succeed in doing. There are occa- 
sional passages of considerable power, as 
the colloquy between David and Livia, in 
the temple at night, and the last interview 
of David with Rhoda, in which the haunt- 
ing memories of the olden time rekindle 
the old pure passion; but a very large num- 
ber of these pentameter lines are very 
proper and very prosy. 

We have heard marvelous stories of 
sate of the rapidity with which Mr. Taylor 
composes his poems, We are sure that if 
he gave to them a little more time and 
labor the result would be no diminution of 
the enjoyment of his readers and no detri- 
ment to his fame. 





In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

turies, during the battle of Protestantism with 
Romanism and of Puritanism and the Anglican 
Establishment, the history of the Church was 
earnestly studied in England, and the writings 
of the divines of that period are replete with 
evidences of profound inquiry in this branch 
of learning. Ussher, a prodigy of erudition, 
does not stand alone, but in the midst of a 
catalogue of scholars worthy to be associated 
with him as cultivators of historical theology. 
In recent times, after a long interval of barren- 
ness in this field, the Puseyite leaders at Oxford 
revived anew patristic studies, and the con- 
tributions of Newman, Pusey, and their con- 
federates were not only in themselves very 
valuable, but they served to stimulate numer- 
ous followers and adversaries also to prosecute 
the same inquiries. Yet the most distin- 
guished of the modern authors iv ecclesiastical 
history in England was not of the Tractarian 
school, but was a chief inthe Liberal party— 
the late Dean Milman, whose historical works, 
though not without striking defects, have 
acquired a deserved celebrity. Stanley may be 
mentioned as one of the writers who, in a 
more discursive way, have distinguished them- 
selves in this department of knowledge. Hard. 
wick’s Manuals are valuable, though strongly 
tinctured throughout with Anglican narrow- 
ness. Robertson’s History of the Christian Church 
(Pott, Young & Co.) is in several respects a 
meritorious performance, It is unpretending 
in its spirit and plan, aiming at nothing more 
than to bea clear and consecutive narrative of 
events, The author has a fair amount of 
yearning and is conscientious in handling his 
authorities. He refers constantly to Gieseler, 
Milman, and other modern books which he 
has diligently and profitably used. His tone 
{8 dispassionate and in the main catholic. 
The grouping of the matter is chronological, 
with little or no attempt at a more philosoph- 
ical arrangement. The work is neither full nor 
is it meager, but in this respect strikes a 
middle path. The reader who looks in it for 
information not before brought out or for 
fresh and striking views or speculations will 
be disappointed. It is, generally speaking, a 
correct narrative, but it is not a lively one. It 
ls conceived in an entirely different tone from 
the deep and penetrating work of Neander and 
the vivacious histories of Milman and Hase, In 
dealing with the matter of Church government 
Robertson takes the Anglican position that 
the apostles appointed bishops—a class above 
presbyters—and that the three orders existed 
from the beginning. Very few historical schol- 
ars whose opinion is worth anything at the 
present day sanction this idea. In treating 
the history of doctrine the author usually con- 
tents himself with brief statements and seldom 
presents a thorough and satisfactory discus- 
tion, For example, in his account of Anselm’s 
ontological argument, he simply says of the re- 
loinder of Anselm to Gaunilo that the former 
maintained existence to bea part of the per- 
tections which belong to the Deity. It is true 
that Anselm maintained this; but it does not 
contain the pith and substance of his reply. 
He drew a distinction between necessary and 
accidental or factitious concepts. The idea 
of the most perfect being is not only spontane- 
ous to the mind, but is necessitated by its con- 
stitution ; and every concept of this character, 
according to Realism, implies the reality of its 
object. Anselm’s famous argument derives its 
force from the Realistic philosophy which un- 
derlies it. While we appreciate the merits of 
Robertaon’s work, we should be sorry to see it 
supersede in any degree the use of the great 
works of Neander and Gieseler. 


+++.We have received a pampblet issued by 
Professor Thomson, containing the “ discus- 
tion of human depravity, in the New Alhany 
Presbytery,’’ at its recent meeting, with an 
overture submitted by him to modify the 
Watement, “utterly opposite to all good and 
wholly inclined to all evil.” He proposes to 
change these words, so as to make the state- 
Ment of depravity read as follows; “ By this 
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original corruption we are indisposed, disabled, 

and made opposite to that which is spiritually 
good, and strongly inclined to. that which is 
evil and that continually.” The argument of 
Professor Thomson to show the need of some 
modification of the Standards on this point is a 
very complete one. The truth is, the state- 
ment as it now reads in the Confession of 
Faith is false, The words, unless modified by 
qualifications and limitations which they do 
not contain, contradict the undeniable facts of 
human experience, Professor Hodge being wit- 
ness; and this is reason enough why they 
should be changed and better words should 
take their place. The discussion of the matter 
in the Presbytery disclosed the fact that other 
members felt precisely the same difficulties 
which Professor Thomson expressed, and that 
some were desirous that the entire Standard 
should be submitted to a revision. Rev. Mr, 
Hart said: “I wish to add that I believe the 
able theologians of our church are consulting, 
and will probably soon undertake a revision of 
the book. I have information almost direct 
from a professor in each of two of our semi- 
naries, that they are arranging for such a re- 
vision.”? The sticklers for antiquity may be 
alarmed ; yet, if text-books of natural truth for 
colleges and schools should be reduced to the 
utmost possible accuracy of correct statement, 

why should not the spiritual text-book of the 
great Presbyterian Church, prepared more than 
two hundred years ago, ‘consent to have its 
mistakes corrected? The learning and piety 
of that church can make a better book, without 
changing the general system of doctrine which 
it teaches. Wisdom did not die when the 
Westminster divines left the world. 

.... The Atlantie Monthly has been for so long 
while so weak in its poetry that it is a pleasant 
surprise to find that for October it seems to 
have gathered in one nosegay a large part of 
the sweet verse writers with whose contribu- 
tions our own readers are familiar, There is 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and J. T. Trow- 
bridge, and J. J. Piatt, and Paul H. Hayne, and 
Harriet W. Preston, and Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and Norah Perry, besides Bret Harte, 
who, we believe, has never written verse for 
us. Indeed, this is an extraordinary poetical 
number, for Miss Preston’s article on the 
“ Aubanel”’ includes fifteen or more separate 
original translations from the Provengal poet. 
Miss Preston’s practice in the translation of 
Mireio has. given her skill in this task, and 
such poems as “The Twins,’ ‘ Thirteen,” 
and “The Ninth of Thermidor” are well 
worth introducing to an English-speaking 
public. Miss Phelps’s poem is one of the 
longest and best we have ever read from her 
pen. Its subject is characteristic—the wed- 
ding-day set, the premature death of the 
swain, and the dream which vivifies what was 
tobe. Nobody will need to be told that Bret 
Harte’s poem tells the tale of a coarse, brutal, 
carousing scamp, who suddenly developed 
very timely supernatural virtue, and died in 
the very nick of time, before he could again 
soil the soul which had just been assoilzied by 
such astounding heroism. Mr, Howells’s very 
pleasant serial is continued. Henry James, 


Jr., tells half of one of his excellent tales, and 
Olive A. Wadsworth’s sketch of negro life is 
very good. Nor must we omit to mention James 
Freeman Clarke’s very interesting discussion 
of the question ‘‘ Have Animals Souls?’ The 
book notices are, as usual, extremely good. 


....1n Woman and the Divine Republic (Buf- 
falo: Haas & Nauert) Leo Miller undertakes to 
sbow what results will follow from the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women. That woman 
is to have the suffrage the writer takes for 
granted, The question is: What will she do 
with it? In connection with this question 
there is much philosophizing as to the origin 
of human institutions, as to ‘“‘the masculine 
and feminine religions,’’ as to ** the Divine Re- 
public and its practicability,” etc. The gen- 
eral line of the argument is similar to that of 
Mr. Jesse H. Jones, in that volume of his which 
was designed to show that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is the United States of America. 
Woman’s public function is also prophetically 


discussed, and it is shown with great fullness 
how the conferring of the suffrage upon her 
will enable her to effect temperance reforms, 
prison reforms, and peace reforms. The book 
is fairly written and legibly printed. 


...eThe most notable article in The Old and 
New is Edward Everett Hale’s story of ‘‘ The 
Lost Palace,’’ said “‘ palace” being one of the 
first drawing-room cars ever run. We must 
suggest, after reacing it, that Mr, Hale’s de- 
vice of the probable impossible on which he 
founds so many of his stories will break down 
if the element of the probable gets too tenuous, 
That a train could leap a chasm of over half a 
mile without a passenger’s noticing it; that it 
should fall not merely just on the track on the 
other side, but that after its perpendicular 
descent of a quarter of a mile, it should fall 
without a crash; and that during the leap a 


‘‘palace’? could get detached, lose its mo- 
mentum, drop in the chasm, and then never be 
missed nor any of its passengers—all this just 
a little the rule so well observed 
by Mr. Hale in other stories, that the impossi- 
ble must, at least, be made probable. 





NOTES. 


Dz, McCosn’s. new book ‘‘ The Scottish Phi- 
losopby, Biographieal, Expository, Critical— 
from Hutcheson to Hamilton,” will be published 
early next month, by Robert Carter & Brothers. 
Prominent in. the list of names are bidgraph- 
ical sketches of Francis Hutcheson, David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Henry Home (Lord 
Kames), Thomas Reid, James Beattie, Adam 
Ferguson, Dagald Stewart, Archibald Alison, 
Thomas Brown, Francis Jeffrey, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Brougham, Thos. Chalmers, 
Prot. Wilson, and Sir William Hamilton. Dr. 
McCosh’s plan is to prepare at the same time a 
tribute to the metapbysicians of his own Scot- 
land, and also remind thinkers that there is 
another philosopay besides the prevailing En- 
glish materialistic psychology. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss, author of “Stepping Heav- 
enward,’’ has recently completed a new work, 
entitled ‘‘ Urbané and bis Friends in Council,” 
which will be published by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., who also have in press a new volume of 
poems, selected and edited by the compiler of 


The Changed Cross’? and “The Shadow of 
the Rock.” 
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Net Price for Fifty Large Books only $20.80. 
SOLD ONLY UN SE7s.—Send fora oe + 
yack af eae eftars aks brary arp 
80 rom 2% eac othing | 
brary has been offered for such a small sum. nn ike" tls 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Sunday-school Union, 

estnu' K 

%, 8, == Biple House, J a Now ¥ —— — ee SOOFIELD. 
=P. HUTE. 

98 Dearborn 8t., Chicago.—W. R. P. 

27 North Sixth St., St. Louls.8. Paxson. 


Ox*xForo's SENIOR SPEAKER. 
splendid vo — containin: 
tiom extant of Piece s for ama’ E Now Teaegaee, 


tio; 
€ excellent likenesses of Chat, =, 
Mirabeau, Webster, osthenes, Cicero, Grattan, 
Longfellow, QW. Holmes. Bret Bret Harte, Epes Sargent, 
Ninety “Beautiful ) Hluatrations in all. Hvery 
school SOr.¢ re ne k. Itis the latest 


1°30 
XFORD'S - JUNIOR. ‘SPEAKER 
utifully illustra Price 75 cts.), is R. 
best oor ‘of the kind png 7% clasees in Decla- 


mation. J. B ER 8.00 ‘ 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


TO CLERCYMEN. 


SWEDEN BORG?S git? cunts. 


Ion.” me ay been authorized to send to op on 

frecory. inited States who may desire to receive 

ae oft (Swedenbong’s large work en titled “THE 

the GION. Also a copy of Swe- 

(ee atta paca: Bohn, hase omens 
Ww 

e fk a canton te rat nama vol'and Seas 


OF the; he postage, aes my be pe oily aie 


"Pub ishers, 
i ladelphia, Penn. 
HURD & HOUGH e 
GED & tad 8 B Amor Fate, Publish 
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TEEEED, EMPIRE PIANOS | 
are FINISH, and 
fess than any oth 


ice lists. 


i ta Wy AsO 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. §1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber, - A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


Just Published, 
A RARE NEW HISTORICAL WORK: 


SWINTON’S OUTLINES 


OF 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


Ancrent, MEDIZVAL, and MopERN, with 
special reference to the History of Civil- 
ization and the Progress of Mankind. 
For use in the higher classes in Public 
Schools, and in High Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, etc. By Wrmuram Swin- 
Ton, M. A., Author of ‘“‘ Condensed His- 
tory of the United States,” “* Campaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac,” ete. With 
numerous single and double-page maps 
and many illustrations. 500 pages. 12mo. 
Price $2. Specimen Copies by mail on 
receipt of $1, if desired for examination with 
@ view to introduction. 


oy he. natacte re Sel nd for 
ure. pet or 
90ND & OO. No. 547 








Prof. Swinton has brought to the preparation of 
this book three rare advantages: 1. A ripe historical 
scholarship, derived from years of special study; 2. 
Ample experience in teaching, every paragraph in the 
OUTLINES having been tested over and over in the 
class-room; 3. An eminent faculty for making prac- 
tical text-books. The publishers issue the work in 
the best style of the publishing art and have confi- 
dence that it will prove one of the most valuable con- 
tributions ever offered to educational literature. 





THE 


LITERARY READER. 


TYPICAU SELECTIONS from the best British and 
American authors, from Shakespeare to the present 
time, chronologically arranged; to which is added 
Biographical and Critical Sketches and numerous 

Notes, a Glossary of the difficult words in the text 

and a Dictionary of some of the most familiar o 

Bri tish and American authors. _ntended for the use 
of Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, as also for 

the home. By GEORGE R. CATHCART, M. A. 

816 ” <a ieather backs, 12mo, 438 pages. Price, 





By mail on receipt of $1, tf desired for examination 
with a view to introduction. 





TRE 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


(ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE). Fo 
ScHoots and CoLLEGEs. By JosEePH Fick- 
un, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in tle 
University of Missouri. 1 vol., 8vo, sheep, 
425 pages. Price $2.20. Specimen Copies by 
mail to teachers on receipt of $1.25, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 

This work has been prepared with much care and 
abounds in new and striking features. Very many of 
the definitions, rules, and demonstrations are entirely 
new. The arrangement of the book differs from that 
of any other now before the public, and the whole 
work is well graded and progressive, and in style and 
typography unsurpassed. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
NOW READY, 


JUSTIN HARLEY. 











cloth, ornate. ePrice $1.75. 
in the ingenious workings of its plot, in its charact.r 
0, boards. Price oul cents, sronaly 
xe. of 
A PHILOSOPHY 6 
which he has thus begun. ws a wide and in- 
any a 
MENTS from OLD SUBJECTS, 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 

6% TO 6283 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Rev. E. P. Roe, author of 
will be published in a few 
12mo. Price L765. 





pronaway. N.Y aE ha LB GALETN, Av a on 598 





* °. Suscina ing as Mr. John Esten Cooke’s former 
novels havet been, “Justin Harley” far surpasses then 
Eigen meatier 

he INTERNATI 

ALFRED ONAL ED. D.. a Ay ‘” 
MR otes on Exodus,” etc. eo lar, a closely printed 

Fecommended by oo an 

denomina! 
OF JITERATURE. 
By B. A.M. 12mo. Price $ 
*,*“ The author is no novice in in the re 
tare of uglan eattnnse we with the and with in the L nore 
an piloseph be 
1s A SCIENCE OF MIND. 
ore aon tee vrloths Price $2.30. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & DIA FFELFINGER, 

“The Opening of a Chest- 
nut Burr,” the new Story, by 
“ Barriers Burned Away,” 
‘What Can She Do?’ ete., 
days by DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, in 1 vol., 
THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 
Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU,, N, Y. 
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PORT Oe 


and will be Published seine 


in November, 
A New and Revised Edition 


DR. HATFIELD’S 


CHURCH HYMN Book. 


No pains have been spared 
in the execution of thenew 
plates. They have been pre- 
pared in the very highest 
style of art and are superior 
to anything of thekind hith- 
ertoissuedin America. The 
new edition contains over 

jifty new Tunes of the choic- 

est kind. It is confidently 
believed thatno other collec- 
tion of Hymns and Tunes 
can compare with this in 
beauty of mechanical ap- 
pearance, and there is no 
book of the kind which con- 
tains so large a number of 
hymns, such a variety of 
tunes, and which is offered 
at so low a price. 

The Harmonies are restored 
to those rendered popular by 
most general use, and the 
Quarter Noteis also adopted 
as the standard, according 
to American usage. 

Churches proposing the in- 
troduction of anew book are 
requested to send for a copy 
of this new edition---which 
will be sent without charge, 
to be returned if not adopt- 
ed---and to give it a fair 
examination. It contains 
1,468 Hymns, the choicest 
in the language, 82 Doxol- 
osies, 450 Tunes, and 28 
Chants. 

RETAIL PRICE $2, 
being less than competing 
books of the same size. 

THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS 
FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Ivison, BLAKEUAN, TAYLOR § Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 

138 and 135 State Street, Chicago. 





JUST THE BOOKS FOR A BRIEF 
COURSE IN HISTORY. 


An Important Historical Series. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A. 


Each 1vol. 16mo, with Outline Maps. Price per vol- 
ume, in cloth, $1. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY: 


I.THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLUTION. By F. SEEBOHM. 


II. THE CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. 


Ill. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618— 
1648. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 

The great value of this most admirable series of 
books is everywhere recognized. The London Spectator 
declares that if it shall be kept up to the standard of 
the initial volumes it “will be almost worth its weight 
in gold”; and the assertion would hold good if the 
volumes were even larger than they are. The British 
Quarterly Review says that “ the series promises to be 
very valuable,” and our own critics are no less em- 
phatic in their opinions. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
says: “This method of presenting history is well 
adapted to the exactions of the present age, and the 
series, if the forthcoming volumes shall answer the 
expectations raised by the volumes already issued, 
will form a cheap, compact, and valuable constituent 
of the library of any student or intelligent family.” 
The New Haven Palladium calls them “two meng 
ive volumes, issued by a firm which p 
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~THE TENTH VOLUME 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publish this day 


The Science of Law. 


By SHELDON AMOS, M.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence in Uni- 
versity College, London. 


P 
will not only have its interest for the leg 
= will have a greater interest beyon 
sion. 


1 ae 
that profes- 


The volumes already issued are: 


L won OF WATER, in Clouds, _. Rivers, 
and Glaciers: By Prof. JoHN TyYN- 
DAL LL. D., F. R. 8. 1 vol., imo. Price, 


o. PRYSES AND POLITICS. By 
AGEHOT. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth. "prea s $1.50, 
iil. FOODS. = EDWARD SMITH, M. D., LL. D., 
toe oan Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
IV. MIND AND B nn Theories of their Re- 


lation. if BAIN, fessor of 
Logic int th “yy elses of Aberdeen. 1 vol., 
2mo. th. Price, 


Vv. THE hn op SOCIOLOGY. By HERBERT 
r of * A System Of Philoso- 


phy.” = Descriptive Sociology,” ete. vol., 


VI. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. JOSIAH P. 
CooKE, Jr. lvol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Vit. aE COMMERY A100 P Ay-w ae, 
treating vot ane Vitel and Mental App! feations 
of the Doctrine. ivol.,12mo. Price, $1.50. 

Viil. WALKING, SWIMMING, AND FLYING. By 
i. GREW, M.D. lvol., 2mo. Price, 


Ix. ag ap a IN ee DISEASE. 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 1vol., 12mo. 

oth. Price, $1.50. 
Either of the above, when not to be had in Book- 


stores, sent postpaid oy mail to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


RELIGIOUS 
STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ALBERT MASON, 





NEW YORK. 
MITCHEL’S ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE... $1 7 
MITCHEL’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY......... 1% 
MITCHEL’S PLANETARY AND STELLAR 
WORBLDG.......scccccocccsccccccccccsccccocgecocs 1% 


00 
Popular Edition of the same. 2vols. Cloth.... 48 





MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Contain- 
ing History of England, Essays, Speeches, 
and Poems. In I6vols. Crown 8vo. Extra 





WINNING A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPER, 


T 
published. Itis issued both monthly 


aod semi-monthly. Send for a speci- 
WORDS, }==2% 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 South Seventh St., Philada. 


6é | ha Se Fd Mid made of the Young 
Folks’ Menthly, the “handso maget young 
na ~ magann e in in the’ world at low price”’ 
arto Numerous novel features. Text-book 
for schoo dialogu ge. Cash prizes for* ee 
A a oy maid a & Gehecribess. $1.50 per 
ear ; single copies 
y Katress oe N. Fe aid. 1 ge Publisher, Chicago. 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


A pos ine for youngest readers. SU- 
paaBey Ha pehien ress 7 


THE PANY BOOK to for mee children, just pub- 
lished. Price, 7% cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


ri 
aie JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


THE TOLL-GATE! 











PRIZE, PICTURE 


sent free! A most ingenious work of art! 50 ob- 
ects to find. ures in one. pleasing study 
and gem for par! 


or. Address, with stamp, 
E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


50 FULL-PAGE TULUSTRAPIONS FREE. 
Send for Illustrated Cata! of Historical, Poe! 
ical, and Juvenile Books. & SHEPARD, 


CLetTH- -LINED CoRecton Bavpopes for Bunday. 


ools, 0c. per dozen. 
wo'te mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, F Pub., ioe 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, Sept., 
4 5,000 vols. Choice Standard Books, 
at 30 to 60 per cent. less than Publisher’s 
e. 
T LAURIAT, 
143 Wadiasien street, t 














oe MT 


a aoe others need as 
avail themselves of t! Address ALBERT 
DURKEEB, Publisher, i Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


+ The Traveller's “ ow 
of a Week,” 

om x and a fin 

ing News, and a fine v 

J a — matter 

be found ne Boston 

wate IT Ler, $4.00 


es, Markets, and Ship 
Re Forni ear ond in the Wanye 00, The vor- 
mil 


y Nevepeper OLN N or po Low Terms 
ANDERS & CO. 
) Buildings, oy ass. " 


EDUCATION 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


med Department of Washington oa reg ee ) 


o requer enn sanzal Ce of School will 
open on OCTOBER iath, Lose Full 


course, two a ar ‘months each. Students a 





$ 








mitted to the’ Senior Class, on Sepanipeeice, appli; 
cation on or before October 12th. tion, WS) it 
year, $60 second year, \ — pean) use or eas. 

For Oe STEW AL 


WART Dean of Law Faculty, 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


For both sexes. Fine | Agee ay 167 furnished rooms ; 
20 instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pupils; 





large ymnasium and drill hail, Special advantages 
in all de artments. Term 0) ned Sept. ith. ” 
- ALONZO FLAC President. 
Claverack, N. Y. 





ENGL ISH AND FRENCH FAMILY AND 
Po OOL_ FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the 
cn ma D. Ne re late teeamares pce of 
Schools, & at NEW BRITAIN, CONN 











MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, Morristown, N. J. 
A first-class school and _— for thirt rty boardi ng pu- 
pils. A few vacancies. ens Sort. 17th, 1874. 

Cc. G. HAZEETIN - M., Principal. 
w to nieces it. Send stam 

Phrenolo _ “cireular to SAMLEL 

WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

UNION COLLEGE OF LAW 

of the Deventer of ae o and the Northwestern 
University. Daily instru 
36 weeks by Judges tyes 


ress V. B. D SLOW, Secretary, Tribune ‘Bull nd 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Young Menand Women to learn Book-kee ohegs 
Ponimanshif etc., Sh Cobb's Actual Business m4 
tions a 


of 
Salary J 





to $1 
ile learning. Situations guaranteed. Foo full 
information address M. W. Coss, President, Painesville, Ohio, 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE, N. Y. 


The next season will commence pepe. Mth. The 
course of instruction is Stomaive and thorough. For 
particulars apply to the Principal. 

MRS. 8. J. LIFE. 








MRS. M. S. PARKS’S 
Boarding and Day Setoel for young a me, 18 
iAvingce Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J., l re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. 16th. Address as * ha 


yon ae ITY OF ERE. ITY OF NEW 
ICAL DEPA ENT. HOWARD 
Enowwy. D. D., Chancellor. idan Prof. C. 1, PAR- 
EE, Regist: Tar, University Medical College, No. 426 
East 26th street. 


SITUATIONS Furnished Graduates of Busi 
College, Oberlin, O. Send stamp for circulars. 
Specimens of Penmanship. H.T. TANNER, Pres. 


All — Children to anease or School 
Taxes A? aor in the ** American Edu- 


cational uot 20 cts., 01 reap er annum, 
ERMERHONN re 0.. +7) Bond st., N. Y. 


Ly ak 3 EDWARD INSTITUTE. 

en e) ‘0 prepare for college, business, 

teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for patios or 

entlemen, or any three studies may be selected. 

—_ term of thirteen were Sept. pays board 

common Boglish. Christian but non-sectarian. 
ass JOS. NG, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


LOCAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 




















be 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 


Woodstock, Conn., 
(ESTABLISHED 1801], 
RAILROAD STATION, PUTNAM. 


THE FALL TERM of this 
institution commenced Au- 
gust 25th with its usual corps 
of able teachers. The build- 
ing is entirely new, and is 
fitted up and furnished 
throughout with all modern 
school appliances. It has a 
large and elegant Hall, capa- 
ble of seating four hundred; 
also a Library, lately in- 
creased; and ample Appar- 
atus. 

Particular attention given 
to the languages and sciences, 
as well as to the English 
branches. Music and orna- 
mental departments fully 
sustained. Young men fitted 
for business or _ college, 
Pupils of both sexes received 
at any time. 

Good board can be obtained 
at Elmwood Hall, near the 
Academy, or with private 
:| Samilies at $4 per week, in- 
cluding room-rent. 

Tuition from $6.50 to $9 
per quarter. Music, Draw- 
ing, and Penmanship extra. 

The location of this institu- 
tion, it is believed, is unsur- 
passed in the country. It is 
situated in the center of 
the village, on the highest 
ground, surrounded by large 
shaded parks, the whole 
commanding a view of ji/ty 
miles, and is only one mile 
distant from Woodstock Lake 
and the new Roseland Park. 

t= No Liquors or Cigars 
sold in the village. 

For full particulars ad- 
dress 


JOSEPH W. CROSS, Jr., Principal. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





This ne street, and Day School for Ladies, situated 
1809 Vine stree' | Fagedeipaia, will be Teopeued Sep- 
tember 16th, 1 


MISS 8. A. . 
Miss. J. PINDELL, } Principals. 


TEACHERS WEB SRMPLES of “Heard 


Sah Bg anagem avon Pra 
pre treet .P. HOBART & CO., 
t. Louis, Mo. 


GHKEEPSIE er INSTI- 
Tor aes rth po 
ns on W 











MISS RANNEY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Foans ae ——— Jersey, will reopen 








ae ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boardin; 


fag for mn ung o Ladies, will reopen Sep’ 
foun, 1 Apply to M C. READ, 521 North Broad 
street, Miseretn, ia Jersey. 





Peekskiil (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
New Building and fine Gymnasium completed. Send 
for pictures. $400 ear. CoL. C. J. WRIGHT, 
A.M., ROBERT DO. ALD, A.M. Principals. 


T 
Per nOnD" TT Pe 





Bd; 





Golden Hill Seminarv for TE Bridge- 
port, Conn. Address Misss EMILY NELSON. 





LUDER, HALL SEMINARY. A Moravian 

ing . —~ for Young Ladies, at Litiz, Lan- 
caster tia - hy Circulars of Rey. H. A. BRICKEN- 
STEIN, Principal. 8ist Annual Session begins Sept. Ist. 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys and 
idge, Mass., begins its 20th year 

ber $600 R= annum. Six professors pre- 

pare 45 pupils for Co lege, Sctentific ere a or Busi- 

Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’Is. 











BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





happy knack of anticipating the literary needs of ‘ae 
public,” and concludes that, “if for nothing more 
save reference, the two volumes will have special 
value for us all.” Andthe Cincinnati Gazette says: 
“Each volume has an independent interest of its 
own, which, taken together, they will form a valuable 
outline of modern history.” 

G2 Coptes sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 664 Broadway, New York. 





yas AT OUR eas nie aye = hata = 


By Be SE am TAYLO’ 2. $1.25. 
Fu pictures of wbeto our a y-schools are. 
A “oe vrendabl ie and instructive book. Send for it. 
“— N & P. Publishers, 80 Broadway, 





J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


Py ILLAN e985 co., a Fuptichers, Ke No. = 
Base rete Catalogues sent. P ca free, for 6 ~~ wae ¥ 











SEND FOR SPEC {YOUTHS 
One Pan y. NOR bose, Mase 





LASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Pleasant home; pest 
of instruction all branches; special care of the 
health, manners, and morals of seesenta. Next year 
begins September 24th, 1874. 

CHARLES GC. BRAGDON, Principal. 








mducted and best- 
e state. For terms, etc., 
SRELEY, Ph. D. 








Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a su 9,cuperior 
school’ address A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N. 


eniee LAN D ILITA RY ACADEMY, Wor- 
snd teclonting ee Its Sie or ena stated in 
circular, C.B. M s 


ETCALF, A. M., Superintendent 





J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., 
Inventor, Scle Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC, 

Black, White, Green, and Blue. ; 
?, ny ilw 
Slated FP arcty. hte ts a il yy and Schoo! 
Our Prices Always the Lowest. 


y F / 
/ a f. 


4 RANDOLPH ST 
ea nareses 





CHI CAGO, ILL 
oe _—— 


Trade! Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
Quality y dae the B'st. 





SHERWOOD 


sO FURNITURE CU, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of the 


largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


FOR CATALOGUES. 
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STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 











- = foe 

fully printed, post , for 2) ots. AGENTS wanted, Have 
Nor bold 600,000 within 6 weeks’! neither can I 

$50 o week; but I will send a plain, truthful with 





particulars, for two 2ot. stamps. Sens nay bie Sans ore ee 
Be st in the world, but one experienced Agent says us has seen 
“NONE that will come up tomine."’ I furnish EVERY kind of 
4 Snape etaen at ase 
e and the styles ever 0 
ate @an en fren ay Mouse SILVER PLaTED TrPs. eee 
rs 


sed.’* I per with 
Bt ata c. CANNON” Wor te6h, Boston, Man, 








Y ‘sending us the address of 10] ersons, with 10c., 

‘AN will ae © Beem ful a ond 
tructions how c s le 

ONE WovELTY CO. 10s South sth St. Phiia., Pa. 


~ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Candidate for 
Popularity!! 


THE 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


By CHESTER G. ALLEN and THEO. F. SEWARD. 
A fine Colleccion of 
Glees, School Songs, Anthems, 
Choruses, etc, 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
MUSICAL INSTITUTES and CONVEN- 
TIONS, as well as for SINGING SCHOOLS 
and DAY SCHOOLS. 


NOW READY?! 


The * Elementary” Department of 


The Vineyard of Song 
is believed to be superior to anything heretofore bog 


uced. Itis simple, concise, and complete and it is 
Cr ad believed that Conductors and Teachers 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


the Most Complete and Thorough Musical In- 
struction Book ever issued. 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


contains 192 pages. Retail Price, 75 cents; 
87.50 per dozen copies. 
GrSent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 

















Perkins’s Anthem Book!! 


Price $1.50; $13.50 per Dozen. 
ew and excellent.collection, by W. O. PERKINS. 
wit be os Naber ae b oirs,as the anthems 
are not difficult and are just weet is needed for 
“ Opening” and “ Voluntary” piece: 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


Price 75 Cents; per Dozen, $7.50. 


The best book of the Season for Singing Schools. 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. Music 
Drincipaily secular and is of the most interesting 
character. 


THE LEADER!! 


Price $1.38; $12 per Dozen. 


The New Church Music Book, by H. R. PALMER, 
assisted by L. O. EMERSON, gentlemen —— pre- 
vious books have been more successful any 
others. Please examine. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS. 
In 8 books. Price 35 cts., 50 cts., and 50 cts. 
Pr adapted to graded classes in — a 


mmar Schocls. By L. O. EMERSON @ 
TILDEN. Already in successful use in the. BR 








Sold by all dealers. Either book sent postpaid for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 
By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The regular teachercan use GRADED SINGERS 
successfully and the music teacher will find them ad- 
mirable tor his work. From the six-year-old to the 
| eye of the high or normal school, some one of 

ese books is adapted to every one who is in the pro- 
ess ad getting an education. 

CIS intended to the study of singing 
in the ry Department. In the Chicago schools 
it carries the i pupil through the lower four grades, oc- 
cupying = hree years of time. Price 25 cents; 

per 
No. 2 is complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
Mediate and District Schools, whether ded or not. 
Also well adapted to —— e Seminaries, etc. Price 
cents ; $4.80 per doz 
No, 3. being a beautiful collection of music, ar- 
is sisg adapted to the wants of 
e 75 -20 per dozen. 








rang in 
Female Seminaries. 
) 

classes of mixed voices when the four parts are com- 
bined. A useful chorus book, containing selections 
from the masters and many pleces suitats e for clos- 
ing exercises, concerts, etc. Price $1; $9.60 per dozen. 
peGcimen, o ar mailed upon receipt of retail price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Latest Sunday-school Song Book. 











Send 35 cts, for SPECIMEN COPY. ~ 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
909 Race 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 


For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 
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ae of Ghathand GLORY 


Pes. ra plist i 


CONCERTS or ANNIV RSARIES. to 
“ SONGS of GRACE and Grory. -~ aprice —— 
100. Samoks copy of the An 
mgs and Ses a ge of the 
for ‘Secent comhi 





lila Louise, 
Where the bine Se 
Who is at my Win 
Apnie Dear 








h any newsdealer. Send stamp for 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, made. “tne 


touch elastic, the by powerful, pure, and even 
hrough the entire a e, yet mellow and RCANS 
oncert 
cannot be excelled in tone or Betty ry CAN defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop is 4 fine Imi- 
tation of the Human Voice 
All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES EX- 
LY L or ‘ 

y or quarterly payments. 
d instruments taken in exchange 
fe ‘or sale at great bargains, or for 
rent until rent inaner se for them. AG 

ED in every Cou ty in the United States. 
A liberal discount to Teac , Churches, 
Schools, ant fo Teacher ‘Catalogues mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 


S T E C K Pianos received the only 
GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 


THE PIANO STOP! 


isa fine-toned Piano, never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


Geo. Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


These remarkable instruments have created much 
enthusiasm by their a capacity for musical effects. 
The profession, trade, all interested in music 
should address for oe 


GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 























Send for Illustrated Cireular aad Prive-List. 
THE JEWETT & GOODMAN. 


ORGAN 





EXCELS- seno 
FOR PRICE LIST. CLEVELAND,OHIO 


TED STATES. ORGAN. ents 
waste UNITE dress Whitney & Raymond, Cleve- 
lo. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Nowis your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our stan ard works. Those 
who are willing to devote their whole time to the 
business will reap a harvest. 
Agents employed on commission or salary. 
For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


“AROUND tne TEA-TABLE”’ 


By Rav. T. aes Tatmaczg, Author of “Crumbs 
Swept Up,’’ &c. 
A string of pearls.” 
- = a dry pam it—all gems.” 
“ Eve e aglow. 
be Will havea M a Million Readers.” 
Agents Wanted. For terms, address, 
JOHN E. MILLER & CO, CuHIcaGo, ILLS, 


AGENTS, WANTERSiS GhEN 4D 


finest ae =) repens Illustrated. gravings. 
he I ofc d ilie: - i ome 
schools and Fm 
CYCLOPZADIA OF “THINGS 
or, 25,000 Wants Capetioa. All you want to know about 
farming, garden’ ing, 
ete. ‘culars and terms furnished. 
i PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
ae , ea yite Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wanted for the New Business 
AGENTS § Man’s Railroad Map IPS 
Business men gatas ae RUSIOA Send for Cireu- 
STREET, New York; or 

STREET, Chicago, Liinois. 
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“H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. 


Landaus, Laudaulettes, and Olarences a 


specialty. A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weights to full ditto. We 
invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE-FRONT LANDAULETTE, the ad- 
vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated, it being a Landau and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 
making a beautiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Win- 


ter. We build 


ive Sizes of these beautiful carriages. 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 
FAcToRY, WHERE THEY CAN always get the finest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory Prices.” 
Every Carriage ts WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








THE CHRISTIAN AGE, 


A Family Journal, 16 pages, Weekly, 
advocating the principles advanced by 
THE EVANCELICAL ALLIANCE. 
EDITED BY 
Rev. Dr. DEEMS, 


OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, NEW YORK. 


Subscription, $2.50 per Year. 
Dr. Deemsa’s great work, entitled 


“JESUS,” 


&@ royal 8vo vol., 780 pp. ges ea illustrated, 

price $4, will be sent free to any one sending the 

names of two yearly subscribers and $5, with 0 cents 

extra for packing and sepeiinn the book. 

UNIQUE AND LIBERAL AL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for specimen paper and Agents’ Circulars. 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


13 University Place, New York. 


We now enter the field for 
the Fall and coming Winter 
and are furnishing the best 
paying and most - 2? 
agency in the 


Our 
agents have pe A ote the 
moss macccestel, and we bave 
= AY eal new and exceed- 

ng. inducements, re- 
quiring ont x, 4 intelligence and 
‘or any one, young 
BUSINESS 2 or old rare either sex, — make 
a areally — — payi vee Le a 


neers a Lois maces 
largest aes A» an pox ewe at right 3 





TIN 
Publishers, reitien Ti. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LIFE OF 


s . s 
Benjamin Franklin. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

NOW FIRST EDITED BY THE 
HON. JOHN BIGELOW. 


In three crown 8vo volumes. With Portrait. 
Sold only by Agents. For terms, etc., address 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


20th Thousand in Press.—Agents Wanted for 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Lard’ AYSON 


Carson himself. The only authentic maenes ablished. Poltefenne, 
ture and valuable historical information. S 


e 
are doing, send to ust tor oF particulars. — 








finely illus- 
trated. Send for illustrated circulars,containing complete ra Acme 
Free toail, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford. Coun. 








to the American public. Rare chance and induce- 
ments. Address B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 





wie ver to agents and am not in the interest of any 
hi “The A 4 


Guide,” that gives a monthly list of those who want 
agents and describes their goods. 25 cents a year; 3 
months, 10 cents. Postal cards too thin 

JAMES P. SCOTT, 125 Clark st., Chicago, 





A. 
For all, pi mail free. Address, wii 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


Full information of this startling Book _—_ to be 
Pp omer od, bee out. Sent Agents who ad:iress 
CAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass 


A WEEK to Male and iomeie Agents, in their 
$11 locality. Costs NOTHIN vee ff. Part Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO ugusta, ‘Maine. 


MONTH. Agents Wanted. T 
$ 350 A Af aah to in thes vos Circul ty a 
Address J. BR Mich. 


EACH WEEK. ents wanted. Particu- 
a. pe $ WORTH & cor 8t. Louis, Mo. _ 


oO A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novel. 
$10 tes? Geo'y. FELTON & 00.119 Nassau SN CY: 


MON EYm« rapidly with Stencil&KeyCheck Out- 
fits. Catalo; mes, samples, and full 
ticulars free. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover st., Bos 





























Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subseribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on ths tinent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed In THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorouch and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a €5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
Persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


or to W. L. HEATON, 
116 Monree st., Chicago, Ill. 


$2,500A YEAR 


made pty our grand COMBINATION PRO- 
SPECTUS. Represents 28 eens, books. Agents 
say this is the BEST THIN VER TRIED 

he Books sell Bm ty in every family and 
good men can make a business for life in one 
county. Agents Wanted on these and our magnifi- 
cent itions of Family Bibles. Full porosis mers 
free on application. Address JOHN E. POTTE 
CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


FOR CANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 

DE WITT OC. LENT & CO., 451 Broome St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
For Young People. 

A work presenting Christ to the young in a more in- 
teresting and ——T manner than has ever before 
been done. Agents always succeed with it, because 
parents will have it for their children. __ Contains 550 
ane pages, with 50 = iall-poge ong cngr: vin, 

r territory add DSPEED & CO., 
Publishers, 14 Barclay street, New ¥ or 


AGENTS WANTED for the CENTE NNIAL 


=| Gt TTEER of the UNITED STATES. 


Growing, the grand results of our 
month One “Send for Circul 





Box 2787 ; 




















dy = it. $100 to $20a 
EGLER & CO., “Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


ANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK, 








sent free 0: any book agent. 

It contains ever 700 fine Scripture Dlustrations, and 
agents are meeting with unprecedented success. Ad- 
dress, ——- experience, etc., and we will show you 
what 01 ents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLL H- 
ING 60, O., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Il. 


Ww ANT ED —-AGENTS to canvass for our new 
* pbook,’* MESSIAH,” by Rev. Wm. 

Wiulett. Suited to all classes and denominations. Ful 

of interest put —— in a style attractive and sub- 








r day at h Terms free. Address 
$52$20 Be EO. STINSON. & Co., Portang: Maine. 

Address for terms of the PEOPLE’ 
AGENTS. ATLAS I. DAVID WILLIAMS, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED.—Men or Women. wis a 
week or $100 forfeited. Valuable sam: Bi 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth s w York 


ith to its. Address C. M. Linn 
LAKE | $475 Nun b BROLaER, New York or Chinen. 














ce ecial notice of first-class 
iL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS yo ou wane the best sellin, book st 
¥f , send : + lames o “Our Home Physician, - 


ee 





Family Bibl 
Publisher, 198 West Madison street, Chicago. 
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En ________ 


Houng and- Old, 


THE SPARROWS. 
[De Spurver.} 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing birds and flowers 
The little children wait, 


When at last the summer ripens, 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 
The toiling people win, 


Through all the Jand the children 
Tn the golden fields remain 

‘Lil toeir busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain ; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrow’s Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens s wonderful thing : 

The sparrows flock, north, south, east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously, 


And meet the eyes of the children, 
Who eagerly look ont, 

With cheeks that bloom like roses red, 
And greet them with welcoming shout. 


On the joyful Christmas morning, 
In front of every door 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest truly 
It would be hard to tell— 
The sparrows who share in the Christmas 
cheer 
Or the children who love them well! 


How sweet that they should remember, 
With faith so full and sure, 

That the children’s bounty awaited them 
The whole wide country o’er! 


When this pretty story was told me, 
By one who had helped to rear 

The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 


[ thought that our little children 
Would like to know it too, 

[t seems to me so beautiful, 
So blessed a thing to do— 


To make God’s innocent creatures see 
In every child a friend 

And on our faithful kindness 
So fearlessly depend. 





HARD TIMES. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 





CuaPTerR I, 


HOW HARD TIMES CAME TO GLENWOOD 
BANKS. 


Tue panic introduced Hard Times toa 
thousand hories in the grand old city of 
the Southwest within whose extended 
suburbs Glenwood Banks are situated; but 
even the panic could not make worse the 
adverse circumstances that already had 
settled about the beautiful and honorable 
old homestead wherein three generations 
of the Glenwoods had been born and 
reared. 

The happy time had been when Glen- 
wood Banks, comprising in its domain a 
bundred acres of heavily wooded knolls, 
sweeping proudly up from the river to the 
highest summit of land to be found for 
miles, had been but the center of a large 
and highly cultivated farm, upon whose 
fertile acres a score of negro slaves toiled 
cheerily enough, under kind and honored 
masters, and from the proceeds of whose 
wisely-guided labors an ample revenue was 
derived. 

The Emancipation Proclamation had 
emptied the picteresque white cabins that 


dotted the further slope of Glenwood limits, . 


and other ‘“‘chances of war’ had shorn 


the magnificent domain of many of its: 


acres long before the date at which our 
story begins. For our story of Hard Times 
is a story of today. And in the years 
‘twixt chen and now the city crept and 





THE 


kept creeping closer to the borders of 
Glenwood Banks farm, and made its ag- 
gressious felt by including the greater por- 
tion of the farm within the corporate 
limits; until at length that mighty reducer 
of acres to lots, the tax assessor, conquered. 
Glenwood Banks was subdivided and 
laid out in city lots, which from time 
to time were sold, until at the time 
when Mr. Frederick Glenwood’s family of 
daughters were in the first bloom of woman- 
hood there remained to the Glenwood 
name only the homestead buildings and the 
solitary “‘block” upon which they were 
reared. To besure, the mansion was grand 
and the grounds were rarely beautiful, 
and both mansion and grounds were fur- 
nished with appointments suitable. Two 
noble bays still tossed their glossy manes in 
the spacious stables that once had housed 
as fine a stud as the whole broad state 
could produce. 

Of the score of servants once belonging 
to the estate two faithful servitors yet re- 
mained—content from simple fealty to 
serve the old house for love. 

From an outside point of view Glenwood 
Banks and its owners were alike enviable 
yet. Beautiful for situation was the estate; 
elegant, refined, and attractive were the in- 
heritors of it. And so long as Mr. Freder- 
ick Glenwood’s income continued there was 
jndeed no reason why the dwellers at Glen- 
wood Banks should not be reckoned among 
the favored few in point of temporal pros- 
perity as well as of socia] position. 

As long as the income lasted there was no 
hurt that harmed at Glenwood Banks. 

But the income ceased. 

Not all at once, though nearly so. 

The long lease from which Mr. Glen- 
wood derived his large rentals expired; 
and this, of course, all at once. 

It was the first ebb of fortune’s tide. 

Then Burrington went into bankruptcy. 
The best part of Mr. Glenwood’s funds, 
outside his own business, was loaned to 
Burrington. Close upon this second ebb 
the price of flour fell. Mr. Glenwood dealt 
in flour. He had an immense stock on hand 
at the time of the decline. He decided 
to hold it over until the market improved. 
A disastrous fire swept away his ware- 
houses and stock and left Mr. Glenwood a 
poor man; for, his insurance policy having 
expired only a few days before the date of 
the conflagration, being pressed for means 
he had neglected to renew it, and bis loss 
was total and irreparable. 

There remained of his late large posses- 
sions only his homestead and its appurte- 
nances. Undaunted by these successive re- 
verses and full of hope and firm resolve, 
the upright and earnest man began again 
the battle of life. But the tide was still at 
ebb. Everything he touched seemed to 
wither in his hand. Prosperity had ceased 
to crown his labors and his ventures with 
success. And into his lovely home now 
stalked a rude, unwelcome visitor, whose 
hateful presence should henceforth be felt 
at board and hearth until some mightier 
power should drive him thence. Hard 
Times had come to Glenwood Banks. 

Notes fell due. The carriage and the 
noble bays were sacrificed upon the altar of 
the monster, Debt. The same relentless 
dragon devoured the elegant furniture of 
the grand salon. 

And all the while the family, seeing the 
pressing need, were steadily retrenching 
and economizing in every possible direc- 
tion; and, retiring from society and its 
demands, were patiently and cheerfully 
hoping for the turn of the tide. Yet still 
and steadily it ebbed and ebbed, and seemed 
to bid fair to leave them stranded on Ad- 
versity’s bleak shore. 

The father’s hair turned gray and hig 
step lost its wonted elasticity. Hard Times 
bore rigorously upon the master of Glen_ 
wood Banks. The mother, aided by her 
willing daughters, did what she could 
to drive the hateful presence from the 
home. But at best she could but contrive 
to furbish up the family wardrobe and 
make passé suits and styles do present duty 
in making a presentable appearance without 
the aid of fresh material. It was a work to 
be compared only to the old, old labor 
assigned by a cruel taskmaster when Hard 
Times ruled supreme in the land of Goshen 
and the children of Israel were perforce 
compelled to make bricks without straw. 
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Miss Glenwood the elder, and Miss Gerty, 
and Miss Mabel, and even Rae, the light. 
hearted pet of the family, came to look 
thoughtful and anxious, as day after day 
and month after month brought only fresh 
discouragement and darker prospects. 

Hard Times had it all his own way at 
last, when the sheriff came with an execu- 
tion and proceeded to strip the house of its 
remaining furniture. 

Glaring posters were stuck up on the 
stone copings of the fence, on the trees of 
the beautiful lawn, on the very doorposts 
of the mansion. A glaring red flag hung 
out at the window abovethe grand entrance 
hall, and stranger eyes peered and stranger 
feet strayed through the broad halls and into 
the spacious apartments, invading the pri- 
vacy of every sacred nook and bore their 
unenviable part in this sad drama of Hard 
Times—the dismantling of a home. 





CuapTer II. 


HOW HARD TIMES WAS DRIVEN FROM GLEN- 
WOOD BANKS. 


Mrs. Glenwood and her daughters, with. 
out doubt, somehere in a sad seclusion had 
“‘ wept their women’s tears” over this last 
grim victory of their enemy, Hard Times; 
but when the latest footfall of departing 
stranger had died upon the ear, the last 
load of goods had been carried from the 
wide-open gates of Glenwood Banks, these 
brave ladies came forth from their seclu- 
sion, and, with resolute steps and cheery 
words, set themselves at work upon the 
arduous task of refitting a few of the deso- 
lated rcoms and of gathering again about 
the ingle somewhat of the insignia of home. 
There was an accummulation of household 
stuff in the garret and the stable-lofts, which 
the sheriff had deigned to reject as worth- 
less. 

From this treasure-heap of worthlessness 
—the refuse of three generations of Glen- 
woods—the present family must now select 
its house furbishings. 

The old curiously-carved high-post bed- 
steads, capacious chests of drawers, heavily- 
corniced wardrobes, round tables, of ancient 
styles all, but of rare, rich, dark mahogany, 
that took a polish like a jasper stone—these 
were brought forth from their resting places 
in the lumber-rooms and made to supply 
the vacant places of more modern though 
somewhat less substantial articles. 

Mistress and misses united their energies 
with those of Aunt Ruby and Uncle Si 
in lifting, rubbing, and arranging the 
‘*relics of ancient days,” as Rae laughingly 
called the garret’s stored resources. Two 
days of concerted hard work wrought a 
wonderful change in the appearance of 
things. Apartments which by no 
effort of contrivance could. by any pos- 
sibility be furnished were swept and 
locked up; the common judgment being 
that a few comfortably fitted rooms were 
preferable to many but scantily furnished. 
Needs, not wants, were considered. And it 
was surprising how much grace and beauty 
was found yet lingering in the old rolls of 
tapestry and Axminster and in the faded 
damask of the drapery of older days. After 
all, comfort and happiness are only com- 
parative. 

When the last touch was added and that 
portion of the mansion that had been se- 
lected for the adyt# of the old-new lares 
and penates had been finally surveyed and 
scrutinized by the fair metamorpbosers, 
and had been christened ‘‘home” and 
pronounced ‘‘ very good considering,” then 
it was that Miss Gerty Glenwood, throwing 
herself into an antique arm-chair and 
twirling her feather-duster in her gloved 
fingers, heaved a great sigh, and said: 
‘** And now, if we four girls were only boys, 
what might we not do, having once again 
a home for a starting-point? What a pity 
that we are girls, in this tussle with Hard 
Times.” 

“Are you meaning to be personal?” 
yawned Miss Glenwood, from a_high- 
backed sofa. 

“Certainly. Can’t you see that, if you, 
May, were a promising young lawyer or 
doctor or even Indian chief, as the button 
rhyme has it, how aptly you could come 
now to the rescue of poor Papa ?” 

“ With promises?” asked her sister, drily. 

And, tired and “blue” as they all were, 
they could but laugh at the poor depend- 
ence suggested by the idea of s mere 





promising young man in the present 
emergency. 

But Mabel’s smile soon faded into a 
strange gravity. Something in Gerty’s 
words stirred in her heart a new and deep 
emotion. Over and over in her mind she 
turned the question: ‘‘ What might we not 
do to help Papa, if we were boys?” And 
by and by the questian seemed to lose itg 
proper shape, and take instead the form: 
‘* What can we do to help him, being what 
we are?” 

And Rae, looking up from the patch she 
had but lately finished setting in the cover 
of adivan, added fuel to the fire already 
burning in Mabel’s musing brain by asking, 
abruptly: “Pray, why don’t you graduated 
young ladies go to work teaching? Poor 
folks shouldn’t be proud. The worst ig 
over, I’msure. The what-dye-call-it—that 
creek that Cesar or somebody put his foot 
into—is passed. Everybody knows our 
house has 

*Gone down de hill.’ 


You girls might set to work and haul it up 
again, if you only would. Who knows?” 

I think they were all startled at this 
speech of little Rae’s, But ne one answered 
it, and the young girl continued: 

‘* There are teachers’ bureaus and agen- 
cies and things in plenty. All you have te 
do is to write to them all: and, while you're 
waiting for your answers, apply to the 
board of public schools for situations right 
here at home, and go to work and study up 
your rudiments—fractions, and dates, and 
mountains, and capes, and preterit definites, 
and things—everything you’ve forgotten 
about, so as to be able to pass your examina- 
tion.” 

“You seem to have given the matter ma- 
ture consideration,” said her elder sister, a 
trifle ironically. 

‘* Never thought of it till this instant,” 
responded Rae. ‘‘Force of circumstances, 
however.” And the little maiden cast an 
expressive look around her. 

Mabel sighed, and arose and left the 
room. She was soon followed by Gerty, 
who joined her in the bedroom which they 
had agreed to occupy together. 


‘*“What a mercy they couldn’t carry off 
the stationary washstands,” laughed Gerty, 





turning on the water. 

** They’ll go when their turn comes, slong 
with the house, I suppose,” replied Mabel, 
gloomily. “Raeis right. We are going 
down-hill rapidly. We shall soon reach 
the bottom, and then—” 

Gerty did not reply at once. When she 
did, she spoke somewhat pettisbly : 


‘*T never knew any one to be so utterly 
unfortunate as Papa. He has done noth: 
ing but lose and lose and lose for the 
last five years, Ido believe. At this rate, 
the result of his whole life is becoming a 
failure.” 

‘“* A failure, indeed,” said Mabel, “ if with 
his worldly possessions he loses the respect 
and esteem of his children.” 

Gerty looked around quickly. 

“You know I didn’t mean—oh! Mabel, 
did it sound like that? Poor Papa!” she 
said, in broken sentences. And, with quick- 
ly-changing color and tried and tired and 
vexed with many tkings, most of all with 
herself, she threw herself upon the bed and 
cried. 

For the next few days Mabel went into 
the city regularly and remained from home 
half the day. 

One morning—it was Saturday — two 
‘weeks later than the date of the sale, she 
surprised the family around the breakfast- 
table by her simple announcement: “1 
have got a situation as trimmer in the dress- 
making department of Mann & Lumly. I 
am to work ten hours a day and to receive 
twelve anda half dollars a week. I begin 
on next Monday morning. Can I have my 
breakfast at six o’clock, Mamma?” 

“ Mabel Glenwood!” 

This from May, with hands a-lift, like two 
exclamation points. 

“Are you in earnest, dear?” from the 
mother, with quivering lips. 

“ Never more so; never half so much, I 
think. You will not be ashamed of me, 
Mamma, dear?” 

‘My dear, brave darling,” was all the 
mother said; but tbe tears were in her eyes 
as she smiled a fond, proud motber smile. 





‘** How came you?” ask Rae. “ Teaching 
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pays better, and is rather more—the thing, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, quietly, ‘I know. 
But I hate the bare idea of teaching. Llike 
to sew and trim and fuss up little pretti- 
pesses, and I don’t see the merit in selecting 
for your work the thing you most cordially 
abhor,so long as @ choice is open to you. 
If Iconsider my sensibilities as capital, the 
difference in the pay amounts to nothing.” 

“How did you manage it ?” asked Gerty. 

“| first tried the old-fashioned, orthodox 
way of ‘looking for a place,” laughed 
Mabel; ‘‘and with the usual result, I sup- 
pose. Then, in my desperation, I boldly 
presented myself to Mr. Mann, and with the 
conscious dignity and ‘blood of all the 
Glenwoods’ desired permission to go into 
his dressmaking department and personally 
to demonstrate to the forewoman my abili- 
ties. Promised to pay for any damage I 
might do to any fabric whatever. He 
escorted me tothe lady in question and 
introduced me and my errand to her. She 
asked me what I would like to do, and I 
requested her to give me the fussiest and 
most difficult piece of trimming that she 
happened to have on hand. And [truly 
think she complied. Forshe gave mean 
overskirt of that slimsy, slamsiest of stuff, 
Canton crépe—black at that—to be trimmed 
in the absurdest manner, with shells and 
leaves wrought up of heavy English crépe, 
She pointedly informed me that the Canton 
crépe cost five dollars a yard and the 
English nine. Well, I worked five hours 
onthat skirt, and the result of my labor 
was—my engagement. God willing, next 
Saturday night I’ll bring you my week’s 
wage.” : 

“Lots of our set have their dresses made 
at Mann & Lumly’s, You'll be in a way to 
get ‘a-many snubbing,’” said Rae, sipping 
her coffee. 

“I suppose yes,” replied Mabel. ‘‘I 
shall become thereby better acquainted 
with buman nature. No amount of snub- 
bing, however, can affect my ladyhood 
That did not come and I trust will not go 
with Papa’s money.” 

Mr. Glenwood, who had not spoken 
during the meal, now arose from the table 
and went around to Mabel’s seat and bent 
over herand kissed her. Then without a 
word he quitted the room. 

A week later and Gerty had found her 
work. Through the agency of a teachers’ 
bureau, she was directed toa position in 8 
seminary near her home—so near that her 
Sundays could be spent with her own fam- 
fly. Little Rae, too, who was a brilliant 
performer on the piano, secured three pu- 
pils in music, whose lessons she gave after 
school hours. And thus in less than six 
weeks from the dark day of the sheriff’s 
gale at Glenwood Banks, by the joint efforts 
of these three, the family were made richer 
by a monthly income of ninety dollars. 
Nor was this the only result of these brave 
helpers’ efforts to lighten their father’s 
heavy burden. When one of Mr. Glen- 
wood’s heaviest creditors heard of the 
action of these young ladies, he vowed that 
Glenwood should have an extension of six 
months on his paper held by him. ‘‘ For,” 
said he, ‘‘ grit like this displayed by those 
girls is bound to succeed and ought to be 
encouraged. Glenwood’ll come out all 
tight yet, and I'll give him a lift or be tor- 
mented.” 

After a time May found her work also. 
Bhe had no special faculty for either teacb- 
lng or sewing. She could manage a house- 
hold, though; and she did that. She took 
boarders and made money. 

Labor conquers all things. “And by the 


anited labors of the family at Glenwood 
Banks the debts are becoming smaller 
month by month, and comforts are gather- 
ing again in the old home, from which 


already honest work has driven away Hard 
Times, 





AT a recent trial an Aberdeen young lady got 
Into the witness-box to be examined, when the 
following conversation took place between her 
and the opposing counsel. Counsel: “How 
oldare you?” Miss Jane: ‘Ob! weel, sir, I 
&M an unmarried woman, and dinna think it 
right to answer that question.” The Judge: 

On! yes; answer the gentleman how old you 
are.” Miss Jane: ‘‘ Weel-a-weel, I am fifty.” 
Counsel: “ Are you not more?” Miss Jane: 

eel, Tam sixty.’? The inquisitive lawyer 
a further asked if she had any hopes of get- 
“We, Married, to which Miss Jane replied: 
h eel, sir, I winna tell a lee—I hinna lost 
Ope yet;”” scornfully adding, ‘‘butI widna 


Marry you, for I i o’ your 
palaver ieday. am sick and tired y 
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A CITY TO LET. 
BY ETHEL 0. GALE. 


PERHAPs we should not call ita city, as 
it could not have held more than one thou- 
sand inhabitants, and probably not quite so 
many, even in the days when every house 
was full. It would better deserve the name 
of a village, only when we speak of a vil- 
lage we usually think of houses placed at 
some little distance from each other, with 
pretty gardens and lawns between; while 
here the houses are built as closely together 
as if space were valued at millions of dol- 
lars the square inch. So we will callita 
city, 

Last summer our little city was full. 
Only a single inhabitant lived in each 
house, but every one of its thousand houses 
hada tenant. Lively, noisy tenants too, 
most of them. Now the summer tenants 
are gone and the empty city is ‘‘ to let.” 

There are so many queer things about 
this little city that I hardly know which to 
speak of first. The houses are not square, 
but each has six sides. They have no 
doors, but their tenants enter and leave at 
the bottom, which after the tenants are 
old enough to go in and out are left without 
roofs. It is a very queer thing that the 
roofof a house should be onthe bottom, 
but itis only one of the many queer things 
about this city that the roofs should be on 
the bottoms of the houses, while the floors 
are on the tops. 

As the houses have no windows or 
doors and the citizens do not seem to 
care for yards and gardens (at least, around 
their dwellings), these are built together in 
three masses. Perhaps we might call them 
blocks, though they are round, instead of 
square or oblong, like the blocks of houses 
in New York and Boston. The round 
blocks in our city are not on the same level, 
the largest, that may have held five hun- 
dred inhabitants, being directly over the 
floors (which you must remember are on 
the tops of the houses) in the next smaller 
block, which perhaps held as many as 
three hundred tenants, and that again is 
about the smallest block, which consists of 
about two hundred houses. The blocks are 
held together by a pillar which passes from 
the center of the top of the topmost block 
down through the middle one to the center 
of the top of the lowest block. 

Joined to this pillar at the top, but not 
touching it or the houses at any other point, 
though it surrounds them all and protects 
them from every enemy, is a wall that is 
about as thick as the houses are high. At the 
bottom point in this wall are two gateways, 
which are nearly if not quite as round asa 
nickel cent and about the samesize. These 
were the only ways by which the inhabitants 
could pass into their dark city or out into 
the beautiful sunlight. 

Now you must all admit that this is a 
very curious city; but I am afraid that I 
shall not find many tenants to fill the empty 
houses, even if I should advertise, offering 
‘*the most reasonable terms,’ in all the 
daily papers. In my advertisement I 
should not speak of brown-stone fronts ; for 
the material of which the houses and the 
protecting wall are built isa thin but very 
tough paper, of a uniform gray color, ex- 
cepting that some of the houses had roofs 
of a dingy white. 

The walls of the houses are of only one 
thickness of this paper, but the outer or city 
wall is uwgade of many over-lapping layers 
of halfircular sheets, about an inchand a- 
half deep and two inches wide at the 
broadest parts, laid on somewhat as shingles 
are laid on the roof of a frame-house. 

Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing about the tenants who occupied this 
city last summer. 

They were not very large, few of them 
being more than half or at most three- 
quarters of an inch long, and all wore 
showy uniforms of yellow and black, 
They must have possessed a good deal of 
skill and industry as manufacturers, archi- 
tects, and carpenters, or they could not have 
made the material for as well as designed 
and built their compact and strong little 
city. That they were fond of five fruit 
and were not very particular about whom 
it belonged to Iam quite sure; forI often 
found them robbing the raspberry vines 
and indulging in luscious pears and the 
best of the sweet-bough apples. But the 
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profession to which of all others they 
seemed best adapted was that of war. They 
were born soldiers every one of them, gen- 
erally coming off victors in every field 
where they were allowed anything like a 
fair chance, Indeed, I have often seen 
them put to flight enemies big enough to 
have crushed their city at a blow. 

I could not judge very well about the ex- 
pression of their faces, for each of them 
wore a sort of mask, that looked like a yel- 
low and black basket-work or chequer- 
board, over the tops of which they would 
peer at me with a pair of very small opera- 
glasses. But; if I cannot speak with any 
certainty in regard to the features of the 
Yellow Jackets, I can, at least, testify that 
their dispositions were not extraordinarily 
amiable. 

My acquaintance with them began in this 
way. In the early spring a new sash had 
been put into our upper hall window, but, 
as the wood of which the sash was made 
was upseasoned, the carpenter said that it 
would be better to leave it nailed in for a 
few weeks, until the sun and rain should 
have seasoned the wood, before the sash 
should be hung. By and by, when it was 
time to hang the sash, behold! on the out- 
side of the window frame was this paper 
city, about the size of a large man’s head. 
The moment there was the least jar on the 
window-frame, out poured the inhabitants 
of the little city, their yellow jackets all 
glowing with rage, their war-trumpets 
sounding, their sharp lances all ready for 
the fight. Fortunately the sash had not 
been removed, so it was only against 
the clear glass that they wasted their 
strength. 

They were very uselessly angry, for none 
of us would have burt their paper city. At 
last they seemed to find this out. The sash 
was hung in peace and the Yellow Jackets 
did not disturb us on pleasant days. Rainy 
or cloudy weather, however, seemed to be 
very trying to their nerves. On such a day 
none of us could approach the window 
without drawing out the whole force of the 
city to combat. It became a standing 
amusement, while safe bebind the protect- 
ing glass, to strike a gentle blow on the 





window-frame, and watch the zeal with 
which the ‘‘ Yeliow Jackets” rallied round 
their flag. That is, we imagine that they 
had a flag, though they never displayed it. 
We felt almost sure that they had a leader, 
whose orders they obeyed, for, after making 
a furious charge at the glass, they would 
gather on the outside of their city wall, 
apparently to consult and receive orders. 
After this, one would take the lead, 
sounding his trumpet and flourishing his 
arms, until the whole force was ready to 
make another attack. They would dash at 
the glass and beat their masked faces 
against it by the hour. We could hear 
them pattering upon it like small hail- 
stones long after we had grown tired of 
looking and had gone to other parts of the 
house. 

But as the cold weather came on the 
warriors grew more quiet. The most vio- 
lent rain-storms excited only a feeble buz- 
zing within the gray walls, and at last there 
came a day when the loudest knocking on 
the window-frame failed to arouse the in- 
habitants of the little city. We looked 
closely, and Jo! they all had fled. 

The three-storied paper City of the Hor- 
nets is “‘ To let.” 
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THE PRESIDENT AND LOUISIANA. 





Tue President’s well-known position in 
regard to the Kellogg government of Lou- 
isiana compels us to regard the recent 
attempt for its overthrow as an exhibition 
of criminal folly, not at all justified by the 
terrible provocations which led to it. 
There was no possibility of its ultimate 
success, and this is sufficient to condemn it. 
An existing state government cannot be 
destroyed by revolutionary action so long 
as the General Government exists and per. 
forms its duty. The Constitution provides 
against this contingency by arming the 
whole power of the nation against it. At 
all hazards and under all circumstances 
insurrections must be suppressed. If the 
state authority in power cannot do it, then 
the General Government. must doit. The 
suppression is immeasurably the least evil. 
Our republican system, being made up of 
constitutions and laws, cannot for a mo- 
ment tolerate forcible revolutions as the 
means of redressing grievances. In their 
presence all other issues disappear, and 
for the time being there is but one thing to 
be done, and this is summarily to suppress 
the insurrection—if ‘necessary, by force of 
arms, 

The President’s prompt and decided 
action in issuing his proclamation and pre- 
paring to carry it into effect, in view of his 
officiai opinion and in response to the ap- 
plication of Governor Kellogg, meets our 
unqualified approbation. We have criti- 
cised his previous course in respect to 
Louisiana, and we see no occasion for mod- 
ifying the criticism in the slightest par- 
ticular; yet, believing, as he does, the 
Kellogg government to be the lawful gov- 


ernment of the state, he has simply done 
his duty in recognizing its call for help and 
protecting it against the insurgents. In 
such a crisis the law makes him the judge, 
and for the time being sole judge, as to 
whether an insurrection exists in fact, and 
if so, as to who are the insurgents and who 
constitute the lawful authority in a state. 
His action at the time, as the executive 
arm of the Government, carries with it the 
whole authority of that Government. Con- 
demning the insurgents for their folly in 
attempting to do what was not practicable, 
we are glad to commend them for ‘‘their 
sober second thougbts” in not attempting 
to do what would have been open war upon 
the Government of the United States. The 
moment the President snpeared upon the 
scene, clothed with the -uthority of law 
and executing its belest, Kellogg—that 
official poltroon and contemptible usurper 
—went out of sight. 

The complication which the case now 
presents consists in the fact that the equity 
and the right, as determined by the consti- 
tution and laws of Louisiana as they were 
in the fall of 1872, when this contest began, 
are clearly on the side of those whom the 
President has treated as insurgents, while 
his official opinion and position place the 
authority and power of the Government on 
the side of Kellogg and his associates. The 
natural sequel of the President’s position 
and course is the re-establishment of Kel- 
logg in office and the maintenance of 
his authority against all resistance. This 
is the proper thing to be done on the sup" 
position that he is really the lawful govern- 
or of the state,and the only thing which 
can be done in consistency with the Presi- 
dent’s views, unless they undergo a very 
material change. 

The fact, however, is none tbe less real 
that this course continues and in this sense 
perpetrates upon the people of Louisiana 
one of the most wanton political outrages 
of modern times. If anything can be dem- 
onstrated by evidence, then it bas been 
proved before Congress and before the 
country that Kellogg is a usurper, never 
legally elected; never legally declared to be 
elected; depending in the outset upon tbe 
unlawful orders of Judge Durell, unfortu- 
nately, for the interests of justice, backed 
up and supported by the President; and 
maintained in office as governor de facto by 
Federal power, with no just claim de jure. 
He is governor only by the subversion of 
state law. Wedo not now argue this point, 
having done so frequently on previous occa- 
sions. We simply state the fact, pronounc- 
ing it to be one of the most stupendous 
political iniquities ever committed against 
a free people. We are aware that this is 
strong language. We mean to make it so. 
Justice in respect to the merits of the Louis- 
iana controversy requires that it should 
be so. 

The President’s mistake in the outset of 
the difficulty has placed Louisiana in this 
most deplorable condition. Wedo not im- 
peach his motives or doubt that he acted 
conscientiously ; but that he gravely erred, 
when, on the 12th of December, 1872, he 
recognized Pinchback as theacting governor 
of Louisiana and Judge Durrell’s legislature 
(for it was nothing else) as the lawful lesis- 
lature of the state, and thus laid the basis 
for putting the non-elected Kellogg into 
power and creating the necessity for main- 
taining his power, is to us perfectly clear. 
The report of the Senate Committee on the 
whole question shows that Pinchback had 
no title to office and Kellogg no title. Both 
of them were usurpers, and they should 
have been so treated by the President, if 
he had anything to do with them at all. 
Congress, too, being fully advised of the 
facts, as brought out in this report, and also 
asked by the President in a special message 
on the 25th of February, 1873, to take some 
action on the subject, with the admission on 
his part that recent investigation had made 
it doubtful even in his own mind as to who 
were elected by the people, nevertheless, by 
a@ most shameless disregard of its duty, 
omitted to do anything. The mistake of the 
President continued and the omission of 
Congress to furnish any remedy have com- 
pelled the people of Louisiana for now nearly 
two years to submit to a government in its 
executive department which they never 
elected and which. the proper authority 





never declared to be elected, 





There ought to bea remedy for such 
state of things. Facts clearly show that 
the people, if left to themselves, would 
supply a remedy, by resorting to the right 
of revolution. This, however, as we have 
already said, the General Government 
should not tolerate. What then shall be 
done? ‘To our apprebension, it is entirely 
clear that the Government, even by a 
special session of Congress, if necessary, 
should call into exercise its guaranty pow- 
er, and give totbe people the practical 
equivalent of the revolutionary right, by a 
peaceful election under its own authority. 
This is what ought to have been done when 
the Senate Committee, on the 20th of 
February, 1873, informed the Senate ‘‘ that 
there is no state government existing at 
present in the State of Louisiana.’ No 
action being then taken, Congress at the 
last session ought to have adopted Senator 
Carpenter’s guaranty bill. It is still the 
thing which ought to be done. There is no 
other road out of this muddle that is con- 
sistent with justice. The continuance of 
Kellogg in office some two years longer by 
Federal bayonets isan idea which ought 
not to be entertained fora moment. Such 
a mistake as that under which Louisiana 
now suffers need only to be repeated suffi- 
ciently often to make state elections noth- 
ing but a mere sham and turn the General 
Government into a great engine of political 
wrong. 


THE LIBERAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE two re. .vus bodies to which, 
either of grace or of merit, the name Lib- 
eral is cOmmonly yielded, have been in 
session during the past week—the Unitarians 
at the United States Hotel in Saratoga, the 
Universalists at Dr. Chapin’s church in this 
city. Nothing in the transactions of either 
of these conventions is particularly worthy 
of comment; but a careful study of their 
proceedings affords ground for hope that 
the negative and critical tendencies hitherto 
manifest in them have pretty nearly spent 
themselves, and that the future work of 
these two denominations is to be of a con- 
structive character. 

The Unitarian Conference was a mass 
meeting of no inconsiderable dimensions. 
About fifteen hundred persons are said to 
have been in attendance from abroad; and 
the enormous hotel in tbe parlor of which 
the meetings were held was crowded with 
delegates. The presiding officer was the 
Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, of Mass., and 
most of the notabilities of the denomination 
were present, including Drs. Bellows, 
Clarke, Cordner, Hosmer, and Morison, 
and Messrs. Hale, Collyer, Ames, Heywood, 
Mayo, Calthrop, Clute, and Shippen. 

Mr. Hale’s report of the work of the 
churches showed an increasing organization 
of the body, and indicated that when the 
missionary spirit shall be poured in its full. 
ness upon the Unitarian churches it will find 
channels in which to flow. Mr. Batchelor 
mentioned, indeed, a ludicrous printer’s 
blunder which occurred in the proof of the 
circular sent out by the Council, in which 
‘‘missionary boards” was printed ‘‘ mis- 
sionary frauds”; but that was an anachro- 
nism. Thanks to the sound sense and ear- 
nest spirit of such men as Mr. Hale, the 
missionary work of the Unitarians, so far 
as this country is concerned, is rapidly as- 
suming a character which is by no means 
fictitious. 

The relations of this body with the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
South seem to be increasingly cordial. The 
Unitarians are helping the negroes to build 
their colleges and carry on their educational 
enterprises, and this association ought to 
benefit those who give as well as those who 
receive. 

Before the meeting of the Conference 
there was an ominous rumble in the news- 
papers of the denomination, betokening 
the outbreak of the old dispute about the 
creed; but that calamity seemsto have been 
averted. So far as we can learn from the 
reports, the subject was scarcely touched 
upon. A question which involved the re- 
lations of the body to Christianity, on the 
one side, and Free Religion, on the other, 
was, however, raised by the report of Dr. 
Clarke on fellowship with other denomina- 
tions. As a pendant to the discussion that 
followed, Dr. Clarke offered two resolu- 
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tions, one appointing a delegation to attend 
the next meeting of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, to express the sympathy of the 
Unitarians fvith the Free Religionists “ in 
their endeavor to promote the cause of fe. 
ligious liberty,”’ and the other appointing a 
similar delegation to the Congregational 
Council, soon to meet in New Flaven, ex- 
pressing ‘‘our sympathy with their work 
in maintaining and defending the inde. 
pendency of the churches and our wishes 
for their success in advancing the Chris. 
tian life and work in our land.” 

The first of these two resolutions was, 
after long debate, laid on the table. The 
second, after considerable discussion and 
the unimportant substitution of ‘‘ freedom” 
for independency, was adopted. This is a 
clear announcement that the Unitarian 
Conference considers itself and wishes 
others to consider it more closely related to 
the churches which uphold historical Chris- 
tianity than to the societies which refuse 
the Christian name. We trust that the 
delegates appointed will visit New Haven, 
and that they will be cordially received by 
the Congregational Council. 

The Universalists, whose meeting was 
held in this city, did not muster so large a 
number, owing partly to the fact that theirs 
is a delegated body, and not a mass meet- 
ing. The report of the board of trustees 
shows that the work of the denomination 
is goiug on with vigor, and the prayer 
meetings and other religious services of the 
week bore witness to the increase of spirit- 
ual fervor and devotion. In theseveral ser. 
mons preached there was very little to in- 
dicate the peculiar beliefs of the Universal- 
ists. The emphasis was all laid upon those 
ttuths of our religion in which all Christians 
agree. 

The occasional sermon, by the Rev. E. 
H. Capen, of Providence, was a masterly 
exhibition of the truth that the Christian 
life is a warfare, that of all the foes sin is 
chief, and that the only effectual weapons 
are those that are not carnal. 

A sermon delivered in Brooklyn by Dr. A. 
A. Miner, of Boston, on the relations of 
Christianity to modern science, was a most 
clear and instructive discussion of the 
questions lately raised by Tyndall and Hux- 
ley. Just how much of the conclusions of 
these gentlemen is ascertained fact and how 
much guess work was made very plain, 
and the unscientific character of the 
hypotheses to which they give the name 
of science was vividly shown. It was 
true that Mr. Tyndall had leaped a 
chasm, “but what business has science 
with chasms?” pertinently demanded the 
preacher. The whole sermon, which was a 
compact philosophical argument and was 
delivered'extemporaneously, without hesita- 
tion, proved two things: first, that the Uni- 
versalists need not blush for the manner in 
which their own champions defend the 
truths of the Gospel against modern 
skepticism; and, second, that it is folly in 
the fight now going on for the Evangelical 
churches to refuse such allies. 

The tendency of things in the Universal- 
ist denomination is not only toward a more 
positive and evangelical faith, but toward 4 
more centralized government. It may even 
be a question whether the latter tendency 
is not growing too fast—whether the Gener- 
al Convention is not a little too eager to 
take upon itself authority and responsibil- 
ity. A somewhat heated dispute arose over 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the course of any editor in 
upholding a man or a cause that has been 
adjudged in .the wrong by the competent 
authorities, local and general, other than by 
seeking through such authorities a reversal 
of the judgment, is factious, tending to 
discord and chaos, and is, therefore, deemed 
by this body as worthy of censure.” 

This resolution, which was finally laid on 
the table by a vote of 26 to 25, was aimed 
at the New Covenant, which had sharply 
criticised the action of Dr. Miver, who, 98 
the agent of the General Convention, had 
undertaken to settle a church dispute in 
San Francisco. Concerning the facts we 
know nothing at all. Dr. Miner may have 
acted wisely and the editor may have been 
mistaken in his judgment; but it will hardly 
do for any ecclesiastical body, even among 
the Universalists, to set up a claim of in- 
fallibility and to deny the right of criti- 
cism upon its own acts or the acts of its 





agents. The ‘‘ competent authorities” may, 
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make mistakes; and when the editors 
think that they do they will probably speak 
out and say so. Any attempt to abridge by 
resolutions of censure their liberty of criti. 
cism is certainly ill-judged, and the Uni- 
yersalists will do well to steer clear of all 
such assumptions of authority on the part 
of their General Convention. 





WHITE LEAGUES— WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT THEM. 


I. GrvE them no excuse for beizg. We 
nave no use for them. Give them no oc- 
easion. If they have any work that needs 
doing, doit forthem. It pays to do right, 
even though the doing would please a 
Ku-Kluxer. 

If negro suffrage breeds ignorant and cor- 
rupt legislation—and why should it not for 
a generation or so?—then rebuke it, de- 
nounce it, give all personal and national 
influence to correct it. That is what we 
are trying to doin the case of South Caro- 
lina. There are bonest men, as well as 
thieves, among the negroes and whites of 
the Republican party; and if Moses turns 
oppressor, let him be buried with the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, while Chamber- 
lain, like another Joshua, leads the slaves 
into the promised land. If the white prop- 
erty holders of a Southern state are op- 
pressed by exorbitant taxation and their 
wealth is stolen from them under forms of 
law, to enrich a few office-holders, then 
sympathize with them and help them. That 
is what we did for the negroes before the 
tables were turned. Frown on black and 
white oppressors alike. An honest man 
cannot help feeling some sympathy even 
for a White Leaguerif negro suffrage is left 
to breed a hopelessly corrupt and oppress- 
ive legislation. 

If the wrong party legally carries an elec- 
tion, let them have it. We are ashamed to 
propound this elementary principle of re- 
publicanism, of justice, and of policy; but, 
with two years of Kellogg before us, who 
will say that it is not necessary? We have 
withdrawn military government from the 
South. We have given the ballot to the 
blacks and restored it to the whites. We 
have invited both to take part in governing 
their states. We must now accept frankly 
the results. If the party sympathizing with 
the rights of the negroes and receiving 
their suffrages have the majority, let them 
have it and rejoice with them. If the party 
which distrusts the necro have the majority, 
let them have it; and meanwhile be patient, 
and be jealous for the maintenance of fed- 
eral law. But let the wrong party enjoy 
the victory it has legally achieved. The 
tight will come uppermost by and by. 

II. Crush them, utterly, remorselessly. 
They are Ku-Klux under another name. 
They are not a political party. They are 
banded outlaws, sworn by intimidation, 
violence, or death to drive the negro from 
the polls and to restore white rule. Reports 
from numerous quarters reach us, such as 
cannot be political devices, of outrages on 
American citizens, and always on black 
citizens. By this means the White League 
hopes to regain complete control of the 
South. The laws of the United States are 
very severe against such interference with 
suffrage, and marshals and federal courts 
are provided to execute them. The whole 
force of the United States is pledged to 
maintain the suffrage rights of the negro, 
and we should not be slow to guard them. 
Violence must be crushed, whether it be 
against individuals or, as in Louisiana, 
against the existing government of a state. 
We have no use for White Leagues, and 
we should give them no excuse for being; 
but, if they come into being, whether with 
excuse or not, crush them. 





Once in a while an earthquake swallows the 
inhabitants of a city or a terrible gale sinks a 
fleet of fishing vessels, and we must call it the 
actof God. But most of our terrible casualties 
are quite as much the act of man—the result 
of carelessness or parsimony. It was so with 
the Williamsburgh catastrophe; it is so, we 
fear, with the terrible slaughter of women and 
children at Fall River. The means of escape 
from the story in which the doomed victims 
Were imprisoned seem to have been utterly in- 
Adequate ; and it is doubtful if there was water 


On hand to quench the fire when it was first 
started. Whether the fire department did its 
duty or not we cannot tell ; but there seem to 
have been plenty of other culpable negligences, 
60 that we can spare this one, 


Ctlitovial Hotes. 


We are sometimes asked to give advice 
about church creeds. Our best judgment is 
that every church may well adopt and print in 
its manual an elaborate statement of doctrine 
for the instruction of its members; but that 
the formula of faith proposed to candidates on 
their admission to the church ought to be very 
brief and simple—such a formula as will repel 
no person who is, in the judgment of charity, 
atrue disciple and follower of Jesus Christ. 
The Apostles’ Creed answers this purpose; 
and we unite with Zhe Congregationalist in the 
wish that it might supersede, in the forms of 
admission to the churches, the more cumbrous 
and contentious creeds generally in use. Those 
to whom the Apostles’ Creed does not seem 
suitable might find this brief confession, which 
is in use in one of the Brooklyn churches, 
good symbol of the faith : 

‘“T believe in God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost: 

“T believe in his Creative Power, His Per- 


fect Providence, his Infinite Dominion, and 
his Everlasting Love: 

“T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
God manifest in the flesh, our Lord and Sav- 
iour, through whom alone is the forgiveness 
of sins ; who was crucified for us; who as- 
cended into Heaven; who reigneth inthe glory 
of the Father: 

“I confess the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, 
through whose gift alone is wrought the re- 
vewal of the heart ; who leadeth to repentance; 
who worketh love; who giveth the new life of 
faith upon the Son of God: 

‘“‘T believe in the Holy Scriptures, the Word 
of God: 

“TI confess one Holy and Universal Church 
of Christ, in whom the whole family in Heaven 
and earth is named; I acknowledge one bap- 
tism after his command, and the communion 
in his body and blood in remembrance of him. 

**T look for the glorious coming of the Lord, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the just rec- 
ompenses of the world to come.”’ 








Tue Des Moines Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Iowa, at their 
recent meeting, adopted the following resolu- 
tious in regard to woman’s suffrage: 

‘* Resolved, By the Des Moines Annual Con- 
ference, that we look with favor and sympathy 
upon the efforts of all good men and women to 
enfranchise the women of this commonwealth. 

‘* Second, That, in the judgment of this Con- 
ference, it is right that women should bay? 
the privilege of the elective franchise. 

“ Third, That we believe, from many consid- 
erations, the time has come when all good men 
and women should speak on this great ques- 
tion, as the question of female suffrage is now 
being agitated as a political issue in Lowa.” 
There were two reports before the Conference, 
and the above resolutions, submitted by the 
minority report, were adopted by a large ma- 
jority. The majority report proposed to give 
the question the go-by, as not a ‘‘ proper sub- 
ject for discussion by the Conference, since it 
was a political and not a religious matter.” 
The Conference, however, took a different 
view, not being so sensitive as to mixing poli- 
tics and religion together. It invites ‘‘all good 
men and women” to speak out and co-operate 
for the promotion of the end sought. We pre- 
fer to make the invitation more universal, so 
as to include all men and women—the good, 
the bad, and the indifferent. There certainly 
is no objection to having even a bad man doa 
good thing or to his helping a good man to 
do it. 


A MAN named Mendelssohn, who claimed to 
bea son of the eminent composer, was recent- 
ly convicted in this city of fraud, and sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. Before he 
was removed to the State’s Prison he commit- 
ted suicide in his cell, leaving behind him a 
piece of paper, in which he declared his deter- 
mination to end his own life and philosophized 
about his crime in the spirit of a true Material- 
ist. *‘No man,” he said, ‘‘can control him- 
self or hisdestiny. Weare all the results of 
organization and our organization shapes our 
character and determines our actions.”” Some 
time ago a poem entitled ‘‘The Murderer of 
the Period’? was printed in these columns, in 
which the reductio ad abswrdum was applied to 
Materialism. The murderer pleads his own 
case after this fashion: 

“Pray what haveI done? There are forces that play 
And tissues that waste in the brain ; 
Some acetous ferment waked the passion to slay— 
Twas the same, very likely, with Cain. 
‘Will you fly in the face of a kingdom of laws? 
Do you call a secretion a sin? 
Is the steel when it rusts or the snow when it thaws 
A criminal too, of my kin?” 
Some of the Materialists complained of this 
asan unfair travesty of their doctrine. But 
here isa man who adopts almost the terms of 
this irony as his excuse for both crime and 
suicide. 


On this point of moral accountability and its 
relations to Materialism a correspondent. of 
The Spectator tells a good story: A Materialist- 
ic lecturer and a city missionary met before 
an intelligent audience to discuss the question 
of responsibility. The lecturer’s main point 
was the absurdity of the Scripture notion of 








judgment to come for deeds done in the body, 





inasmuch as all tbe matter of the body changes 
every few years, and itis unjust to hold the 
new man, who is formed from the new matter, 
responsible for the sins of the old map, who 
has passed out of existence. The audience 
Was as much impressed by this demonstration 
as was the assembly at Belfast when Professor 
Tyndall announced his intention of *t abandon- 
ing all disguise.’” Let the correspondent tell 
the rest of the story: 


“Then arose the city missionary, whose 
wits must have been lively, and said: ‘ Ladies 
and eee : It isa matter of regret to me 
thatI have to engage ina discussion with a 
man of questionable character—with one, in 
fact, who is living with a woman to whom he 
is not married.’ Uprose in wrath, again, the 
Materialist. ‘Sir, this is shameful, and I re- 
— your insolent attack on my character. 

defy you to substantiate yourcharge. I was 
married to my wife twenty years ago and we 
have lived happily together ever since. This 
is a mere attempt at evading the force of my 
argument.’ ‘On the contrary,’ replied the cfty 
missionary, ‘I reaffirm mycharge. You were 
never married to the person with whom you 
are living. Twenty years ago two other peo- 
ple may have gone to church, bearing your 
names, but there is not one atom in your bodies 
remaining of those which were then married. 
It follows inevitably that- you are living in 
concubinage, unless you will admit that you 
are the same man who was married twenty 
years since?” The philosopher was compelled, 
amidst great cheering, to allow that, somehow 
or other, credit and discredit for past actions 
must be granted even by Materialists.’’ 





THE grandson and youthful heir of the em- 
pire of King William has been “confirmed.” 
All the dignitaries of state attended the cere” 
mony, a8 did the entire corps of ambassadors, 
Dr. Heim, the court preacher, approached the 
young prince, who stood conspicuously alone 
on the altar steps, warned him of the signifi- 
cance of the rite, and asked of him his con- 
fession of faith. Thereupon the youthful theo- 
logian read an origival dissertation on the 
Christian doctrine. ‘‘It was,” says Zhe London 
Times, “‘a touching moment when the hopeful 
heir to a powerful throne professed to Protest- 
ant tenets in plain and earnest words, betraying 
at times the ardor of a lofty mind.”” The cler- 
gyman, having approved the convictions, pro- 
ceeded to catechise His Royal Highness. More 
than thirty questions as to the leading articles 
of the Christian faith were toucbed upon, 
Luther’s Catechism being the chief authority. 
“The prince,’? we are told, “answered the 
questions with the greatest self-posseesion and 
ease, the earnestness with which he entered 
upon the task apparently taking away all 
thought of self.” Itis evident that this was 
something more than a mere formal ceremony, 
and so it strikes the piousest newspaper in 
England, which sadly turns away to heave a 
restrained sigh as it catches a glimpse of the 
heir of the British throne. The Rock thus 
moralizes : 

‘“‘Among the circle of illustrious relatives 
present at this most interesting ceremony were 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and our 
earnest prayer is that the heir to the British 
Crown may ponder well the lessons it con- 
veyed and seek to bring up his own offspring 
—among which is more than one little prince 
of very high mettle—in the faith and fear of 
God, like their German cousins.”’ 


We trust he will. 





Wars we hold the Republican party, 
through its President and Congress, responsi- 
ble for the terrible breakdown of popular gov- 
ernment in Louisiana and while |  -ewilling 
to be recognized asa thoroughly fio blican 
newspaper, we yet decline to. - held any 
sense or degree responsible for tht collapse. 
We call our readers to witness that from the 
first we have protested and continued to pro- 
test, first, against the usurpations of the Re- 
publican party in Louisiana, and then against 
the action of the President and of Congress in 
supporting and maintaining this usurpation. 
We have during the past twenty months, 
repeated these our protests, till our readers 
were weary and we were ashamed to 
speak more. We now have the sad sat- 
isfaction of seeing it proved that we did 
not speak too soon, too earnestly, nor too 
often. We have held all along, as we hold 
now, that nothing else bas occurred in Amer- 
ican history to discredit so deeply our boasted 
theory of republicanism. A government re- 
turned by a fraudulent canvassing board 
which had no returns to canvass, has usurped 
for nearly two years the rule of the state. It 
happened to be Republican. Had it been 
Democratic, there is not aparticle of doubt 
that it would have been put down in two 
days. At last a popular uprising overthrows 
the usurpers; but the President, being com- 
mitted to the usurpation by his own act and 
the action and non-action of Congress, is com- 
pelled to restore it. If this be the republican- 
ism of the Republican party, we want none of 
it. We believe it is not. It shall not be, if we 
can help it. The President may hesitate to 
convoke Congress in this supreme emergency, 
that it may undo the consequences of its own 
neglect ; but Congress meets in three months, 
and must then do tardy justice. Whata pity 





that it did not dare or care to do right at 
first, and save this disgrace! Perhapsit needed 
this lesson. 


THE platform adopted by the Republican Con- 
vention of South Carolina is not quite what 
we would have made it. The committee on 
resolutions had wit enough to know that it was 
not timely to endorse the renomination of 
President Grant, and they omitted to include 
a resolution to that effect which had been of- 
fered in open couvention. An irrepressible 
delegate, however, reintroduced it after the 
adoption of the platform, and, as nobody cared 
to offer an objection, it was added to the 
platform already adopted, and Grant will 
have to endure the dubious honor. It may 
not please him, but it will please the Demo- 
crats and The Tribune. Another resolution 
speaks well for the courage of the Con- 
vention, if not for their wisdom. We refer 
to that which asks Congress to pass the Civil 
Rights Bill. Here was no backing down from 
the most advanced Republican grounds and 
no bidding for the votes of the Conservatives. 
But it occurs to us that, inasmuch as South 
Carolina already enjoys all the privileges of 
this bill by state enactment, the conven- 
tion did not really need to ask the Federal 
Government to pass a bill which is, at 
least, of very doubtful constitutionality 
and which the several states have an un- 
doubted right to enact. Let South Caroline 
be very jealous for her own civil rights, and 
maintain them by electing good men, like 
Chamberlain, and securing an honest adminis. 
tration and good schools, and giving the Con- 
servatives no occasion to complain. 


THe Republicans of Maine last week elected 
their entire state ticket by more than their 
usual majority, and carried every congres- 
sional district. The Democratic party has not 
won a general victory in Maine since 1852, 
when the state was Democratic by about one 
thousand majority. The New York World 
regards Maine, like Vermont, as being politic- 
ally ‘“‘hide-bound”’; and yet, before the elec: 
tion, it professed to think that the great re 
action against the Republican party would 
sweep even this steadfast Republican state inte 
the ranks of the Democracy. Speaker Blaine, 
who has been re-elected by an increased ma 
jority and twice elected to the Speaker’s chaif 
in the House of Representatives, will probably 
be chosen speaker of the House in the next 
Congress. He is one of the best presiding 
officers that the House ever had and one of 
the ablest representatives that Maine ever sent 
to Congress. We should not be at all sur 
prised if he were the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency in 1876. Being in the prime of 
life, having vigorous health and a large public 
expericnce, withal being an educated lawyer 
and a thoroughly trained civilian, and having 
rare administrative eapacities, as well as an 
untarnished political record, he would be a 
strong candidate; and, if elected, we have no 
doubt that he would make a good President. 


Tue Democrats of this state, in their con- 
vention of last week, nominated Mr. Tilden, of 
this city, for governor and Mr. Dorsheimer for 
lieutenant-governor. Mr. Tilden is a respect- 
able lawyer, has always been a Democrat and 
nothing else, has a good character for integri- 
ty, and rendered an important service in break- 
ing down the Tammany Ring under the régime 
of Tweed & Co. We have no doubt that he 
would make a fair governor. His associate on 
the ticket is a renegade Republican, who covet- 
ed more honors than he received, andin 1872 
joined himself to the Liberal-Republican- 
Greeley Democracy. His nomination is a bid 
for the votes of the little brigade headed by 
one John Cochrane. We presume the Liberal 
Republicans of . this state, in their forth- 
coming convention of the 29th nst., will 
accept the invitation extended to them by 
the Demoeracy, endorse the ticket, and try to 
elect it. There is no doubt that the Republic- 
ans will renominate Governor Dix and there 
can be as little doubt of his election. His 
gubernatorial administration has been one of 
the best this state ever had. The legislature of 
this winter will choosea United States senator 
in place of Reuben E. Fenton, and tnis makes 
it important that the Republicans snould not 
only elect their state ticket, but aiso carry the 
legislature. With Governor Dix for their 
standard-bearer, with good local nowinations, 
and with earnest work, they have nuthing to 
fear from the Democracy and the followers of 
John Cochrane. New York is a Republican 
state, except when cheated out of victory, 


Governor Drx, in the case of Mayor Have- 
meyer, whose removal from office was sought 
at his hands, makes a lucid statement of the 
charges preferred against bim, and, in his analy- 
sis of the case in its relation to law, gives the 
the Mayorasharp and well-deserved rebuke. 
He, nevertheless, decides that the facts dis- 
closed are not such as to justify his removal 
from office. ‘His errors,” the Governer 
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thinks, “ grave as they are, belong to the class 
which are left to popular reproof more properly 
than to execntive corretion.”” In conclusion, 
the Governor says: 

“In a few weeks the question of the nomina- 
tion and in less than two months the question 
of the election of a successor to the Mayor 
will be presented to the people of the city. In 
the decision of these questions they will, either 
directly or indirectly, pass judgment on his 
official acts; and to them the whole subject 
may be safely left, with the assurance that the 
verdict will be such as the occasion demands 
and in consonance with an unprejudiced sense 
of right toward him and toward themselves.” 
There is, we suppose, no doubt as to what 
the verdict will be. Mr. Havemeyer, elected 
as areform mayor, has proved a sad failure, 
and will retire from office with less public 
honor than he brought to it. There is no 
danger of a third term in his case, It would 
have been better for his reputation if his 
official career had ended with the first term. 
The Empire City for years past has been ex. 
eeedingly unfortunate in its local government. 
Whether it will do better in the election of 
this fall is the question yet to be settled. 


Mr. Grorce H. PENDLETON, who was one of 
the earliest propagators of the greenback 
swindle, and who, moreover, managed to foist 
it into the National Democratic Platform in 
1868, in his recent speech at Columbus, Ohio, 
makes no confession of former sins and ex- 
presses no penitence therefor. Yet, unlike his 
Democratic brethren who composed the state 
conventions of Indiana, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Missouri, he seems to doubt the expediency of 
going before the people on this principle. 
While he denounces the act of 1869, by which 
the faith of the nation was pledged to a coin 
payment of its bonded debt, except when 
otherwise expressly provided, he, nevertheless, 
professes to think that, the terms of that law 
having now entered into the contract with 
the bondholders, ‘‘we must comply with 
them.” Mr. Pendleton is lawyer enough 
to know that this law is simply declar- 
atory of the intent and understanding of 
the law under which the bonds were issued, 
and that the real contract which he has pro- 
posed to repudiate, and would repudiate if he 
could, but for the act of 1869, is the one that 
was made under the law of issue, and not the 
law of mere exposition passed to declare the 
meaning of a.previous statute. So far from 
abandoning the heresy of Pendletonism, he 
seeks to disguise it by an artful dodge. The 
New York World, sound at least on this point, 
commends him for his ‘frank and explicit 
utterance.” The truth is, the utterance is a 
political trick, for party and prudential reasons. 
Tf the law of issue did not create the obliga- 
tion to pay the five-twenties in coin, no declar- 
ation by Congress as to its meaning would do 
so. It is not the province of a legislative act 
to change the meaning of a previous legislative 
act. It may declare, but it cannot change ex- 
cept by repeal. 


Tne American Missionary Association has 
published a pamphlet giving a rapid and read- 
able sketch of the origin of the Society and 
the growth and extension of its work. It is 
illustrated by several wood engravings, show- 
ing the buildings in which the work of teach. 
ing the blacks of the South was begun and the 
new and noble structures since erected or now 
in process of erection by the Association, in 
which the work is now being carried on. The 
pamphlet contains, also, accounts of the church 
work of the Association in the South and of its 
labors among the Indians and the Chinese. The 
account is enlivened by many anecdotes, illus- 
trating as well as the pictures do the work at 
the South, and making of the sketch no mere 
dull recital of statistics, but a history of ab- 
sorbing interest. We wish thatall the ministers 
to whom it is sent would read it and talk to their 
people about it. The facts which it containg 
are facts which the people of this country 
ought to know. The work which this Associa- 
tion is doing is a work whose importance it is 
quite impossible to exaggerate. The condition 
ofaftairs inthe South at this moment gives 
terrible emphasis to the appeal which the 
American Missionary Association makes for 
aid in its work of training teachers and leaders 
for the negroes of the South. The only solid 
reconstruction of society in that region must 
rest upon such foundations as this society is 
laying. It ought to have for the next 25 years 
a million of dollars every year to spend in this 
work of education. There is no cheaper 
method of restoring and maintaining order at 
the South. 


YANKEE sophomores are not deficient in assur- 
ance, but they cannot attain unto a Parsee un- 
dergraduate in the University at Bombay, A 
public meeting was held at the Town Hall with 
reference to future mail arrangements. The 
leading men of wealth and official rank were 
present and took part in the discussion. At 
the first convenient opportunity up popped 
our irrepressible fire worsbiper and began to 
express bis ideas in fluent and well-studied 





English. He proceeded beautifully for a while ; 
but suddenly “forgot his train of reasoning” 
and had to sit down. Our young friend 
is not only an ‘oral speaker,” but a corre- 
spondent for a native paper, and sends quite a 
full and critical account of this particular 
meeting. The petition and resolutions, he is 
kind enough to say, were “‘ prepared in very 
good English ’’ ; Mr. Maclean’s speech was “‘the 
ablest,’’ but that honorable gentleman will be 
pained to learn that “it was by no means worthy 
of the important occasion on which it was 
delivered,’’ and that he “‘ appears to have no ex- 
perience at all in public speaking and his 
voice is wanting in modulation and variety, 
There was nething remarkable in his speech 
except, perhaps, his allusion to philosophers.” 
Our Hindu sophomore then proceeds to criti- 
cise impartially his own speech, and confesses 
that “he spoke, unfortunately, ina less pleasing 
manner than he ought to have done or was 
able to do. This was because he suffered some 
pain in what may be called the composition of 
his body, which almost prevented him from 
speaking.” Mr. Rutnaghur trusts that when 
Mr. Rutnaghur speaks again “he will take 
care to speak with greater power of voice and 
in language more elegant and pure.”’ 


-o+.Messrs, R. 8. & A. Stuart, of this city, 
the celebrated sugar refiners, have sent the 
Ante-Nicene Library, 24 vols., to Professor 
Patton, of Chicago. A little more of these 
earlier fathers anda little less of Augustine 
and “the Reformers” would undoubtedly im- 
prove the Professor’s theology. Buta copy of 
the four Gospels in plain type would be still 
more usefal in that quarter and would cost a 
great deal less. Wil! not some friend see that 
the Cyrus H. McCormick Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Northwest is supplied with a New 
Testament ? 


...-Somebody discovers that hay fever is 
peculiar to the ‘“‘upper classes.” Perhaps 
common people call it merely cold or catarrh. 
Dr. Geo. M. Beard, 53 West Thirty-third Street, 
New York, has sent us acircular asking all 
sorts of questions of those thus suffering, in 
anticipation of a report which be will make to 
the American Public Health Association. As 
nobody in our office can accommodate him 
with information, we must refer him to our 
readers generally. Those who have hay fever 
and will send bim their names will receive a 
catechism by return mail. 


....A New Hampshire jury has recently 
awarded $645 damages to a man whose female 
servant had been decoyed away by a neighbor. 
The servant was one whom he had imported 
from the Old Country, at a cost of $50; yet the 
conscienceless neighbor was not deterred by 
that fact from stealing her services. A good 
many people have suffered from this species of 
larceny, and the fact that it has been recog- 
nized and punished as an offense by the courts 
ought to have a wholesome effect upon neigh- 
borhood morality. 

.... Who shall say that there is no longer any 
such thing as self-abnegation among politi- 
cians? Here is Jacob Ross, a municipal officer 
of this city, reluctantly but conscientiously 
passing in his official checks to Mayor Have- 
meyer, on the ground that “no office was cre- 
ated for the sole benefit of one person,’’ and 
that no man ought to occupy any political po- 
sition for longer than dne term.. The office 
which pj, sRoss thus magnanimously vacates is 
that of j,iwg-catcher of the Tenth Assembly 
Dist. *.. Ava 


The Oumbpgland Presbyterian is an odd news- 
paper, if we take it at its word. It is ‘‘still 
improving,” which is allright and reasonable 
enough; but it also adds: ‘‘ Alas! we get up 
without a hair on the top of our head!!!”’ 
We sympathize with those triple exclamation 
points. A newspaper without a hair on the 
top of its head is only less astonishing than 
one with a shock of hair waving from the head 
of every column. 


....A correspondent of high literary rank, 
referring to our criticism not long ago on the 
poetry of the monthly magazines, says : 

“There have appeared week after week in 
your columns such pieces of poetry as the 
{mentioning four leading magazines) have not 
put forth in a year. The way io which they 
are copied is a test, if no better existed, of the 
manner in which they reach the popular heart.’’ 

....The Providence Journal mentions the fact 
that the Universalist Convention at its late 
session in this city recommended an appropria- 
tion for denominational work in New Orleans, 
and says: “If the people in that city do not 
recede from their attitude of hostility to the 
constituted authorities, not all the Universal- 
ism preached from the days of Father Ballou 
down can save them.” 


...-Tbere baye been so many assertions and 
counter-assertions about the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew that we are glad to learn that 
Prof. George P. Fisher, of New Haven has been 
making a careful study of the subject. It is 











reported that the public will get the advantage 
of it, not in the form of a volume, but of a 
lecture, t0 be delivered during the ensuing 
winter. 

....Two strangely misplaced ministers have 
lately been reperted.in our register. The one 
is Mr. Rainwater, who is a Baptist, but who 
ought, etymologically, to be a Presbyterian, 
since by rainwater we are sprinkled, rather than 
immersed. The other is Mr. Comings, a Pres- 
byterian, who would come and go oftener if he 
would join the Methodists. 

....We lately stated that an occasional 
weekly in this city, edited by the president of 
the National Spiritualistic Association, had ap- 
parently suspended publication, in consequence 
of the recent departure of that functionary for 
Europe. We are sorry to have ocular proof 
that the paper referred to is still in existence. 

....A religious paper prints last week three 
consecutive editorials with these titles: “A 
Disorderly Retreat,” ‘“‘A Base Insinuation,” 
and ‘‘ A Nasty Infliction.”’ Only one of them 
is aimed at Toe INDEPENDENT. 





Religions Intelligence. 


Tr conference of the various episcopal 
organizations called by the Old Catholic lead- 
ers was held at Bonn, on the 15th and 16th of 
the present month. Forty clergymen were 
present. France, Russia, Germany, England, 
the United States, and Greece were represented. 
Dr. Déllinger and Bishop Reinkens made ad- 
dresses and the former presided over the con- 
ference. The telegraph reports that an agree- 
ment was reached on all important points of 
dogma. A conversation of Dr. Dollinger with 
the- correspondent of the London Daily News 
indicates the extent to which he is willing to 
go in securing Christian union. Only those 
bodies which expressly adopt the doctrines 
and formularies of the ancient Church are re- 
garded by him as possible members of such 4 
union. The only denomination in this country 
with which he desires to have relations of fel- 
lowship is the Episcopal Church. To say that 
the other Christian bodies might unite upon the 
common ground of Scripture would not do, for 
“the interpretation of Scripture passages can 
never be brought to an agreement.’’ Between 
the Greek Church, the Anglican Church, the 
Episcopal Church of this country, and the Old 
Catholics he desires to see not merely fraternal 
intercourse, but ‘sacramental communion,” 

‘One party can say to the other: ‘ We feel 

ourselves united in all the essential doctrines 
of Christianity.’ This is tantamount to saying: 
‘We consider you as entitled to receive the 
sacraments from our hands, and you must con- 
sider yourselves obliged to give the sacra- 
ments to us when we ask them.’ Thatis what 
is called sacramental communion ; and that, if 
something real is to be brought about, must be 
the ultimate end of our efforts. We can enter- 
tain friendly intercourse with other bodies 
professing the Christian doctrines, but we do 
not need any particular arrangements for that 
or any particular understanding. We can and 
do maintain the most friendly relations with 
the Protestants of Germany; but, as matters 
now stand, no Protestant would receive an Old 
Catholic to communion, and vice versa no Old 
Catholic would receive the Protestant com- 
munion.’? 
To secure such a union as he speaks of, these 
churches must come to an understanding 
about doctrines; and it is for this purpose that 
the recent conference was held. What the 
doctrinal basis was which the conference 
adopted the telegraph does not, of course, in- 
form us. Dr. Dodllinger is not at all in love 
with Bismarckism and thinks that the Old 
Catholic movement has been hindered rather 
than helped by the late ecclesiastical legisla, 
tion. 


...- The Evangelist finally takes notice of the 
Presbyterian’s statement that “the Old School 
interpretation of the Standards” is ‘* admitted 
by both Old and New School to be the common in- 
terpretation.”” It says: 

“We should like to know the meaning of 

the words we have underscored. The asser- 
tion is wholly inconsistent with the facts of 
the case. When and where did the New School 
men ever admit that the ‘Old School interpret- 
ation of the Standards’ was to be held as 
*the common interpretation’ in the reunited 
Church? Nowhere, by word or sign. It isan 
ecclesiastical and theological novelty. It is a 
new pretension. We have never seen it in 
print before. Some men may have now and 
then intimated, in a confidential way, some- 
thing of the kind; but this is the first open 
avowal we have chanced to see, and we meet 
it on the spot with a square denial."’ 
The Evangelist refers to the history of the ne- 
gotiations for reunion and declares that such a 
concession was never demanded by Old School 
men and never yielded by New School men. 

“On the contrary, the Old School, by declar- 
ing at Albany that the Auburn Declaration was 
an. orthodox document, virtually sanctioned 
the position that deviations from the Old 
School interpretations. would be allowed—at 
least, to the extent of that document. For 
nobody pretends that the specific ‘Old School inter- 
pretations’ of imputation, a limited atonement, and 
natural inability are contained in that Declara- 
cea the ‘Old School interpreta- 
tions’ are final, every New School man has lost 
all doctrinal standing. Nothing more is to be 
said. These ‘interpretations’ are exalted above 








the Confession itself, to say nothing of the 
Bible. The only thing left to be discoveted is 
some infallible Old School interpreter. Then 
the thing would be complete. ‘There seem to 
be some candidates for the post.°? 


The Evangelist is quite right in adding that 
those who insist upon enforcing this idea are 
disturbers of the peace, and in challenging the 
right of any man ‘“‘to impose on us a yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear.”’ 


...-On the last day of this month the Trien- 
nial Council of the Congregational Churches is 
to meet at New Haven. The programme of 
work laid out for the conference is almost ex- 
clusively religious, and not ecclesiastical. The 
questions to come up for discussion are not 
questions of organization or polity, but ques- 
tions of practical Christian work. Papers will 
beread by Dr. Eddy, of Michigan, on revivals; 
by Dr. Dwinell, of California, on the Fellow- 
ship of the Churches; by Dr. Clark, of the 
American Board, on Foreign Missionary 
Churches; by Dr. Coe, of the Home Misson- 
ary Society, on Christian Comity between 
Different Denominations inthe same Field ; by 
Dr. Goodell, of Missouri, upon the Relations of 
the Different Benevolent Societies ; by Presi- 
dent Smith, of Dartmouth, on the Internal Spir- 
itual Condition of the Colleges; by the Hon- 
Henry P. Haven, of Connecticut, on Sunday- 
schools and City Missions; by Mr. Murray, of 
Boston, on Pulpit Effectiveness ; by Mr. Beard, 
of Syracuse, on the Development of Latent 
Power in the Churches; and by President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, on the Character Essen- 
tial to the Religion which will Take Strong 
Hold of the American people. These papers 
will be discussed by the Council, and they 
ought to throw some light upon the best meth- 
ods of doing Christian work, to which this 
Council will confine its deliberations. There 
is no doubt that it will be a large and influen- 
tial meeting. 


.... The successor of Bishop Whitehouse has 
been chosen, and he is neither a Low Church- 
man nora Broad Churchman, but a very High 
Churchman, the Rey. George F. Seymour, ‘‘St 
Mark’s in the Bowery Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History’? in the General Theological 
Seminary of this city. This choice follows 
strictly the logic of events in the Episcopal 
Church. The motto of that denomination is 
certainly ‘‘ Excelsior,” so far as ecclesiastical 
tendencies areconcerned. Professor Seymour 
is known to be in close sympathy with the 
Ritualists, and the partisans of Bishop White- 
house in Illinois have occasion to rejoice that 
his mantle has fallen upon a man after his own 
heart. The principal opponent of Protessor 
Seymour was Mr. Huntington, of Worcester, 
who received, on the first ballot, 23 votes, 
against 29 for Seymour. 


....Mr. Talmage’s Lay College in Brooklyn 
will begin its next session, in the College 
Buildings near the Tabernacle, on the evening 
of Sept. 27th. The College is open every even- 
ing from 6 to 10, and instruction by competent 
professors will be given to all those who wish 
to engage in Christian work, eitber as teachers, 
city missionaries, or lay preachers. The Col- 
lege has had under its care fora longer or 
shorter period about 700 students, and its 
instructions have been highly prized by those 
who have shared them. Mr. Talmage gives to 
the institution the benefit of his supervision 
and the inspiration of his enthusiasm, which is 
always overflowing. Itis not everybody who 
can preach every Sunday to a congregation of 
4,000 persons, edit a newspaper, and run a col- 
lege; but that is only a small part of what Mr 
Talmage can do if he tries. 


...-1t seems that “ Presbyter’’ who has been 
criticising so vigorously Dr. Halsey’s critique 
of Swing’s sermons, is not, as has been said, 
Mr. Noyes, of Chicago, but Dr. Patterson him- 
self. The Doctor has evidently enlisted for 
the campaign and means to give a good ac- 
count of himself before the war is over. He 
has the enthusiastic regard and reverence of 
the young men of his denomination in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere throughout the country, 
and we trust that he may be able to lead them 
in a successful assertion of the right of private 
judgment within the Presbyterian Church. 


...-Many names of influential Episcopalians 
have been signed to a petition asking the Gen- 
eral Convention to permit the omission of the 
word “regenerate” from the baptismal office, 
to adopt a rubric explaining away the sacra- 
mentarianism of the communion service, and 
to append to the preface of the ordinal a note 
declaring that priest always means presbyter 
and nothing more. 


.... Two feeble Congregational churches near 
together, in North Woburn and Burlington, 
Mass., have united in the support of the same 
pastor, whose services they will share. This 
system of circuit-riding might well be fre. 
quently adopted by weak churches of the same 
denomination that are neighbors. 


....Dr. Wellman’s Congregational church in 
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Malden, Mass., and Dr. Dennen’s church in 


Lynn have adopted the practice of responsive 
readings from the Psalms. The usage is be- 
coming quite common in the Congregational 
churches. 


...-A movement is on foot in the Episcopal 
Church for the organization of asociety which 
shall have for its object the training and sup- 
port of a corps of evangelists. A meeting for 
this purpose is soon to be held in this city. 


...eThe Rev. Wallace von Gantzhorne, of 
Philadelphia, has withdrawn from the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, with the purpose of 
oining the Reformed Episcopalians. 


...-Inone of the Presbyterian journals an 
‘““Blder” and a “Layman”? are advocating the 
{tinerant system, with a term of four years for 
each pastor. 


....-The New Jersey Congregational Associ- 
ation holds its next meeting at Middletown, 
New York. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pommroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Klast 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











DyrsPrepsta.—This scourge of the race, 
the most aggravating of all diseases known 
and the bardest to cure, yields at once to 
the influence of Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. It 
is certainly the most wonderful remedy 
ever discovered for indigestion and any 
disorder of the stomach or bowels. 

a 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tae GorHaM Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 





WE call the attention of our readers to 
the card of Fisk & Hatch, on 24th page. 


a 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


REPEATEDLY are we asked: ‘* How shall 
we paint our houses?” In reply, we have 
usually said: Examine all and select only 
the best. We would here state, however, 
that we have tried the various kinds, some 
of which prove to be good and others of 
little value. 

The paints made by the Averill Chemical 
Paint Co., of 82 Burling Slip, have proved 
with us the most reliable; and, judging 
from the sample-card and pamphlet issued 
by this company, and which can be had 
from them on application, this is the opin. 
ion of all who use it. Only those condemn 
it who have something else to sell. 

Those having residences to paint should 
by all means obtain samples and prices 
from this company. 





BEING FULLY REWARDED. . 


We are glad to learn that the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company is now re- 
ceiving a large return forthe great outlays it 
has made for steel rails and new equipment on 
their OmaHa AND CALIFORNIA Line, better 
known, perhaps, as ‘‘ THE - CONTINENT- 
aL Route.” We understand that a large 
proportion of the overland travel is now seek- 
ing that route. This seems to be especially 
the case with the people going west from 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
as they are well posted as to the merits of this 
great ne and always select the best that is to 

had. All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this 
route. Do not forget that this is the shortest 
and best route to Council Bluffs, Omaha, and 
points in Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
and California. All Eastern railroads connect 
with this line at Chicago. 
———_—— 


JUST WHAT I WANT. 


A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all my family work, and it is well at- 
tested that the ‘*‘ Willcox & Gibbs” is just 
that machine. Send for Price-list and Cir- 


cular to Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 








Drvor’s BRILLIANT Orn has the largest 
sale of any brand of oil in the world. Safe 


’ beyond all doubt. Gives a better light than 


g88, at one-third the cost, and should be 
used by all who sew or read in the evening. 





THOsE who have once used the Eureka 
Machine Twist will use no other. It is 
warranted in every respect. Sold by dealers 
every where. 
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WHY Is IT 

that cheap, adulterated v.king powders 
and flavoring extracts are warranted equal 
to Dr. Price’s, when it is known that Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder and True 
Flavoring Extracts are the purest and 
healthiest made? It is because the adul- 
terated kinds are bought less and give a 
better profit. Good goods have a valuation 
and afford a less profit to the seller, as well 
as the manufacturer. Unprincipled deal- 
ers, like unprincipled manufacturers, will 
palm off adulterated articles upon the com- 
munity, to‘engender disease, because it puts 
a few more dollars into the pocket. This is 
the reason, and consumers should know it, 
and demand those articles which are used 
in food that are made by manufacturers 
who defy competition in price aud make 
the quality of their goods the primary con- 
sideration. 


I 

MorHErs.—Milk of Magnesia is very 
valuable in infancy, as from its agreeable 
taste and milklike smoothness, children 
will take it when they cannot be induced 
to take anything else. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 
is used in all tbe principal manufactories 
of laces and — throughout Europe 
and America. No preparation yet discov- 
ered gives so fine a finish as the SrLVER 
Quoss StarcH, made by Mr. Kingsford, at 
Oswego. 

er 

Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL LnsTiITUTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 








Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


To retain Sound White Teeth through Life, 
use THURSTON’s Ivory PEARL TootH POWDER. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—————————— 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Sept. 26th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11}. m., 
Wednesday at 12 m.,0n Thursday at 11} a. 
M., and on Saturday at 114 and 12m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 








POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Mediwm is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 83 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 9 cents. 





oR. TUTTS 


VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disord ffecting the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SBROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


COLOSSEUM, 


BROADWAY AND 3TH 8T. 
THE STORM OVER 


MooGet, = PA 











THUNDER, 
LIGHTNING, 
f. Sedgwick’s lectures on Salt Lake City : 
The Devil’s Jorge The Siby?’s Cave. 


by the tg its: Mme. Annie Kemp 
wier, Mme. ilie Gilbert, Mr. Tom Bartleman, Mr. 

Charlies Pyke, Miss Tillie 

Conductor. Miss Angie 


AND ° 
Moore’s Melodies with illustrations by Matt Morass. 
oO afternoon and evening from 2to 5 and 7:30 to 


. m2. 
‘Aduulssion, $1. Noextras. Children half-price, 








ROCHESTER 


OMMERC 

[Estab’a 1890.] Abeseries. 
END for N List, a 1 000, of 
best Mardy Trees and Plants, Fruit aad Ore 
namental, besides a select list of Specialties 


a i 
and Noe WS. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
threetimes as long as any paint in 
the world. 

Is prepared ready for use in White and Black and 
over one hun different Colors. Is on over ten 
thousand o/ the finest a in the country, man: 
of which have been painted six years and now loo! 
as wellas when first fag} on. 
of strictly pure White Lead 

The Cle 











itate unty and State 
Fairs where a ibited. 
for sample card of colors, which are sent free 


Send 
of charge. 
MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ga” Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 








SYRUP BROMIDE CHLORAL. 


A harmless preparation. quictipg Pain, relieving 
Sleep, and absolutely certain to 

Headache, promo’ i Sie P, y ae oo 
drink. 50 cents and 


sold b: 
DDERLEY, Vincinnatt, o. 
E. & H. T, ANTHONY & CO., §91 Snoap- 





Frames, Oto and Views, Graphosco; ~ 
galethossopse. Athams and Photographs of ws ebri- 
ere of ic Awarded Pre- 
mium at Vii Exposition. 








a 2 hy we 
Modern Method of Lighting 
Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 


NEEDS. 
SAFER THAN OANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS. 
OHEAPER THAN KEROSENE 


PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machii.e-So. 
J. B. WILSON, President. 


Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphlets and full information furnished on ap- 
Plication. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 


1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors tn 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rbeumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 


By giving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 











ROSADALIS. 





e THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, Rheumatism 
White Swelling, Gout, Goitre, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 


arising from an impure condition 
of the Blood. 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that s 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having a 
bottle of this medicine among their 
stock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
many leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Extract of Rosadalis, 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says “‘he has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseases 


with much satisfaction,” 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 
more, recommends it to all persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to any preparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


e Craven & Co., Drugzists at 
Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam‘! G. McFadden, Mur 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 


failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
Ly preparation ; its ingredients are pub. 
lished on every package. Showit to 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that exist and is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
I every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 

ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug- 
gists. 

Price $1.50 per bottle 


JOHN F. HENRY 


CURRAN & CO. 


Nos. 8 and 9 CottEcz PLAcz, 





New York, 
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THE NEW YORK MERCANTILE JOURNAL CO,/fs2o. == $20. 
The Dry gimme PissDarrent, "$3 yep mtn B E & K W IT H 


The Druggists’ Journal, 8 The Hardware Price-Current, 8 
The N. Y. Mercantile Journal (containing all the markets), 
Seen 
Dear Srr:—While the failure on the part of Congress to so legislate relative to the 
Currency as to insure exemption in future from such severe depression in trade as has 
prevailed for nearly a year past is a disgrace, the passage of the Currency Bill, reported 
by the second Conference Committee, will make slight amends for previous shortcomings; 
but this will fail of giving permanent relief. We must, therefore, ask all the friends of a 
sound Currency to co-operate with us in urging upon the attention of the masses the great 
importance of a still better circulating medium than we now have in the Greenbacks, 
which would be perfect if they were a FULL legal tender, with their volume regulated 
and value FIXED by their free interchangeability with Government bonds bearing an 
equitable rate of interest. We shall probably now have a few months of financial peace. 
During this time, commencing at once, we should “prepare for war,” and thus avert 
future disaster. 
We append a testimonial from U. 8. Senators and Representatives, and another from 
leading business men.of New York, giving a few of the many names which have been 
affixed to the documents. Yours Respectfully, 


New York City. 
5 P.O. Box 1919. 


The New York Mercantile Journal Co., 
WALLACE P. GROOM, Pres’t. 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, and other Business Men: 


We take pleasure in commending to your attention the publications of The 
New York Mercantile Journal Company, embracing “ THE N. Y. MERCANTILE 
JOURNAL,” “THE DRY GOODS JOURNAL,” ** THE GROCERS’ PRICE- 
CURRENT,” “THE HARDWARE PRICE-CURRENT,” and “THE DRUG- 
GISTS’ JOURNAL.” 

Commendation is due not only for the commercial information furnished, but 


especially also for their able advocacy, through many years past,of CURRENCY RE- 
FORM, in the face of strong opposition. 


Hon. THOMAS W. FERRY, 


Hon. JOHN W. HAZELTON, Hon. AMOS CLARK, Jr., 
Ld 


“ JOHN B. GORDON, JOHN CESSNA, “ J.C. BURROWS, 
“ JOHN A. LOGAN, “ J.H. RAINEY, “ WM. J. HYNES, 
“ W. Cc. WHITTHORNE, “« J.D.C. ATKINS, “ 0. D. CONGER, 
“ WM. D. KELLY, “ W.G.DONNAN, “ SAMUEL A. DOBBINS, 
“ MOSES W. FIELD, “ "WM. LOUGHBRIDGE, “ R,R. BUTLER, 
“ A.H. BUCKNER, “ EPPA HUNTON, “ CHAS. ALBRIGHT, 
“ W.S. HOLMAN, “« J.R.LOFLAND, “ JAMES 8. BIERY, 
“ JOHN J. DAVIS, “ H.E. HAVENS, “ SOBIESKI ROSS, 
“  T. L. CRITTENDEN, “ A. COMINGO, “ THOS. J. CREAMER, 
BARBOUR LEWIS, “ L. D. WOODWORTH, “ PHILIP COOK, 
J. AMBLER SMITH, “ M.H.DUNNELL, “  BENJ. F. BUTLER, 
E.0O. STANARD, “ P.M. B. YOUNG, “ T.J.CASON, 
J.B. CHAFFEE, “ HORACE H. HARRISON, “ THOS. WHITEHEAD, 
A. J. RANSIER, “ §.0. HOUGHTON, “ GEORGE W. McCRARY, 
JOHN COBURN, “ LEMUEL TODD, “ JAMES N. TYNER, 
WM. WILLIAMS, “ EB. McJUNKIN, “ C.N. LAMISON, 
MORTON C. HUNTER, “ J.D. 8STRAWBRIDGH, “ J.B. PACKER, 


q@. L. FORT, “ H,L. RICHMOND, and many others. 


It gives the undersigned special pleasure to endorse the foregoing commendation of THE 
New YorK MERCANTILE JOURNAL COMPANY’S publications by members of Congress, adding 
that, since the Currency Question is the most important secular matter before the country, the 
papers named—which contain a large amount of valuable commercial and financial information 
and are excellent mediums for advertising—ought to receive the cordial support of the business 
eommunity. 
GEORGE OPDYKBE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE T. HOPE, 
JACKSON 8. SCHULTZ, 
PLINY FREEMAN, 
WM. M. HALSTED, 


DANIEL C. ROBBINS, 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
JNO. F. HENRY, CURRAN & 00., 
BELCHER, PARK & CO., 

E. & 0. WARD, 

W. R. MITCHELL & Co., $0-" 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


HENRY’S United States Life Insurance Co., 


CARBOLIG SALVE!) ==... 


Cerner Warren Street. 
THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 
The « onderful celerity with which this combination 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SEOURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 

of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA- 

TIVE EMOLIENTS 


and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 


ELDRIDGE, DUNHAM & CO., 
P. VAN VOLKENBURGH & OO., 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE& CO., 

W. L. STRONG & CO., 

TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 

L. M. BATES & CO., 











ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEo. P. 


All forms of Léfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN BE. DE WIT‘, President. 

AND ULCERS 
is something akin to the marvelous. 


CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 
It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention 
to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians Give tt the High- 
est Meed of Praise 


and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


t= POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND: 


CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotch 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
QOintments, or other Healing Compounds and HAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER REPUTATION AND 
HAS A LARGER SALE than any other similar prep- 
aration of contemporaneous invention. 

Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 

JOHN ¥F. HENRY, CURRAN & OO., Proprietors, 

Sand 9 College Place, New York. 








ROW:LL & Co., 41 Park Row, N. Y., fortheir Pamphlet 
of one hundred 3 eee cee | lists of 3,000 news. 
pape sand estimates showing the cost of advertising. 








FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES. 





Standard American Billiard Tables. 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 23, 1871. 








———_EOEOE—T 
H.W. COLLENDER 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Ne. 738 BROADWAY, 





P.-O. Box 1847. New York. 

CLOTH, BALLS, CU and everything appertain- 

to BILLIARDS, oo lowens prices.” lilustrated 
sent by mail. 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing Machine 





The Cloth-plate is the size used by a 


sand Capacity equal to an I Reg, 
Of < 





$100 Machine, is of Polished Plated Steel, 
ortionate size and quality, while py entire Machine has corresponding finish throughout. B . 
mbroiderer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, &c., are given with every Machine. 


_ 


Attachments of 











No Toilsome T'tead of the Teadle. 


EVERY MACHINE CAREFULLY.TESTED AND FOLLY WARRANTED. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO,, 


862 Broadway, New York. 











Near 17th Street and Union Square. 








JAS. T, ALLEN & CO, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNUT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAI RS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 


Ae? WANTED 










































$200 to $300 per month clear 
of exyenens aT yh orders 
Sup SPRING? Tha aa 
in Market. AGENTS of 


Goiled Sp 
Ital do better than with Sewing Machines, Lightning 
Rods ce, Thousands of testimon 


or Insuran 
be one _— ow rag and a ap 
‘ anufact 
south 2nd Street below Dock, PHILA, PA, 


RARE ORE TTT 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 


CHALLENGE WASHER.-Best 


and Cheapest. In use 
10 years. 50,000sold. Never fail to sell and please. 
SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to be returned at 
our expense and money refunded if they fail to give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Will do washing 
for 8 persons in one hour, with light labor and no 
wear to the clothes. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
They average $10 profit per day. Send for Circular. 





OUND 











Ss. W. PALMER & CO., 





AUBORN, N. Y. 








9 
/«LAMB’S> howe po erent 
KNITTING [ee nore 
MACHINE out hand-finish- 
oY) 


em in 8! r knit Ri , Double, 

stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, etc. It 
knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 per cent. 
Profit in Maatuiactaring Knit Goods. The Farmer treb- 
les the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make §5.00 a day with it. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp for Samples of work, and ree 
duced Price-List. Address, LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., at Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincingti, On 
or Chicago, fll. a) 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular ‘“ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 




















“The CONQUEROR.” Agents wanted. Send for 
circular. 40 it Twelfth Street, New York. 
TRAVEL. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 

ORE UL Steamers of this line, com ina 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO 

and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central Ameri- 

can States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 

e Company’s splendid Steamers leave San Fran 

pond ee Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 

Rates of e, including meals, berth, and all 
necessa fo: the trip: 

aan York to San Francisco—$50, $100, $110 Currency. 


n Francisco to Hong Kong—$100 or Gold. 
Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years. 
quarter fare; under 2 years, free. 


A competent surgeon on board. One hundred 
pounds baggage free. 

For freight and pasene tickets or further informa. 
tion apply at the Office, on the wharf, foot of Cana) 
st., North River, New York. H.J. BULLAY 

Superintendent 


RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 

. . J 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 
8 RTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO 8ST. PAUL, 

] ing through more Business Centers and Pleasureé 











orthwestern ne. 0) 
‘ough the Valley of the Upper asissippl River, 
the scenery of which equals in variety and grandeu! 
that of the ‘* Historic Hudson” and is no less famous 
This road makes better Connections than any othe! 


Northwestern Line. 
This is the onl Railway in the Northwest a 
Cars run thereo 
—! nd Day Cars run 
iJ 











e. 
omnes ‘2 mene ~ phe Bot ome barge 

e jus’ ebra’ eeping 
through between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and 

eapolis without change. 

a eee e ke 
® “ISAAC A. SMITH, Genenth sown 
Trains Leave Chicago from Union 
Cor. Canal and Madison Streets. 
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THE INDEPENDENT | ® 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has heldin the 
past. In its literary col it will depend upon its 
well-known co of American and foreign contrib- 
utors—a body of eminent authors, larger, provebyy. 
than that connected with any hae 7 newspa 
th he world ; its departments, devoted Art, Scie endo. 

Educat: on, and Biblical Research, are con- 
ducted by specialists in various departments of 
study; its full and catholic _——— of cierical 
changes is continued; its juven 
filled b: y writers whom the children regard with fa- 
yor; constant efforts will be made to furnish [poe 
and able literary reviews; and in its editorial pages 











nal shall receive as much in real pr for the money 
id as a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


way of ——-, and hereby Lo it as an un- 

‘act that we give wit INDEPENDENT 

more beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable pre- 

—- than are offered by any other weekly paper 
8 

mA few years ago an oil painting was so much of a 

verity. D reason of the positive limitation of the 

supply, t ~ only es very apd could afford to 


brings them all practical 
painting in oll: indeed, it ‘an oll p ainting only the 


OUR NEW PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been fortu- 
nate in soouste the services of the Eminent American 
rtist, Mr. Career (among whose works is the 
gyte oil pahiting of “Lincoln and Is Cabinet,” or 
First Reading of the Emanciration *roclamation”), 
who was direc ed by us to design ani produce some- 
thing really beautiful and which would be creditable 
— to himself and to ourselves. He was instructed to 
do this regardless of time or expense. The result is 


nowned artist. He designed and ainted a 
picture elegant in its eee moneys and complete in its 
combinations. This has been saepeeeges in all the 
richness of oil color trees thirty different chromo-litho- 
graphic stones, making a large and superb Genuine Oil 
Chromo, and is entitled 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.” 


Tt is 17 by 21 inches in size i... is ame a beautiful 
of th his picture, 


well worth $10; - it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It will be kept 
exclusively asa premium picture. Asa work of art it 
is purely American, and as such we Cs not hesitate to 
commend it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of portraits 
and landscape, representing a group of four bright 
and beautiful children engaged in outdoor recrea- 
— under the shade of a venerable tree, froma 

branch of which is suspended a swing. In this gwing 
sits a young girl. smiling upon the bold lad who is 
holding a buttercup under her chin as.a test whether 
or not she loves butter ; while another sweet girl, ~ 
a hoop in her hands, and another very intell igent and 
dignified-looking youth, with his slate and books un- 
der his arm, are mousnerehy looking at the effect 
roduced. There is also in the foreground a favorite 
Isquimaux dog, which seems to take a deep interest 
in the proceedings; while in the background is a sail- 
boat upon the lake ‘lying at the base of a mountain. 
Flowers are in full bloom about a. buttercups in 
abundance; and the picture is one suggestive of mod- 
esty, innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
— picture, suited to any parlor or drawing- 


“i will be sent, postpaid, unmounted to EVERY 
Annual Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who pays 

.00 in advance; or, mounted on canvas, rolled ready 
or framing, for $3.25; or, mounted. on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting, for $8.50. The latterin 
all cases will be sent by express at the risk and expense 
oft ri On account of its size (17 by 21), we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 


We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
*GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.’ 


These pictures were painted by the eminent artist, 
Mr. G. ish, and are, indeed, ex: ers oiy benptiful. 
One of them is called '“ A Good- lic,” and 
represents a young girl frolicing with her kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling = 
of her many beautiful blonde curls over the kitte 
which is lying on its back, trying to catch the cut 
with its paws. Itis, indeed a perfect gem, that one 
cannot help falling in love — at first sight. The 
other picture is that o ung girl, who has 
completely exhausted herself Sith play, and is now 
reclining on a sofa, ‘“‘ So Tired,” and yet so beautiful 
that all who have seen it are enthusiastic in their 
admiration of it and pronounce it positively splendid. 

ese two pictures we have had.chromoed, at .creat 
apes se, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 

ists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size and are ) paueed 
in twenty different colors, from as many different 
stones, each color of the finest material, and alto- 
gether making two of the best and most beautiful 

romos that haveever been published and such as 
would readily sell atthe pictare stores for $10 each. 

e will send BOTH of the oe described valuable 


% cents extra—viz., aah 25 in all; or, mounted on a can- 
vas stretcher, promesty tie = an oil painting, for 50 
cents extra—viz. 


Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie (one of 
e largest and most perfect specimens of art ever 


Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smit 
Welles. The last two only are living. 
away as premiums for new subscribers over 13,000 of 

ioe and the demand seems now to be 
Bteadily in 
If our subscribers and friends want this splendid 
Work of art—and who does not?—let them EACH 
AND EVERY 


Scriber and 


We in every 
ii Sipenaehepevinalyl re 





Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 

AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Size 2A by 3835 inches. 

” Qnece the Finest and Most Celebrated Bteel En- 


vings ever produced in the country now given 
away for one subscriber and Ly .25 in advance. 
This is believed to be oneof the at valuable pre- "| 
miums ever offered | for one subscri 
he or distinguished PS ‘Authors of the 
— with 


United States” good-sized liknesses in 
this engraving—v 
IRVING OFT. 
BRYANT, ARK GODWIN, 
foxGre ELLOW. B RCH: 
MISs SEDG WICK, Garis. x 
MRS. RNEY, ME era. 

MRS.SOUTHWORTH. _R. H. DAN 
MITCHELL, MAKGANWN FULLER 
HOLMES. CHANN 
KENNEDY. BANNING, 

MRS Pears RITCHIE. M Mis. K RELAND. 
BENT BOKER i 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
&TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 

TM MS. ” MRS. AMELIA eo 
P PEN DLETON COOKE OO77EN a 
PRESCOTT 7 





er! One name sent with $3.25 will get this 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year. 





ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON: 

We will reward any person who sends us one new 
name, with the money in advance—viz., $3.00—with 
a copy of each of Ritchie’s Splendid Steel ay nate 
of President GRANT and Vice-President WILSON. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON, LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. . 

We will givea bed of a excellent engraving. 
printed on fine pasteboard, to jevery subscriber who 
will send us the pame ¢ of a year} p A subscriber, with the 
money—viz., $3.00 in advance. The aerse will be 
pent. F postage paid. to any post-office in the United 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 

We have made arrangements with the manufactur- 
ers of the “ Providence Wringer,’’ by which we offer 
the ‘* Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any per- 
son who will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will renew their 
- pabecriptign, n for four yearsin advance and pay 

inger” wil es delivered at our office 
oF sent k.7 pen as may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX sa sala AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
BRAHAM LINCOLN. 


1.50—postage paid, to 2 any P erson who will send 4 
3.50; or ix Months at the White 
House with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
_ to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


enc respective oF 
Indepen ent an thee Magazine. 










« s Lippincott’s Magazine. 

« “ National 8.-S. rye, 3 50 

bed “ §8t. Nicholas........... 5 50 

“ bs Harper's Weekly. eoee 6 00 

“ © > Qdsavcttieys soe 600 
Address HENRY rr "BOWEN, 


Publisher ‘‘ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until the: 
receive the A geet L- £ our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate. base ture of the publisher, 
guar i the paper. 


Sie Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orde eae eats 
Checks, or Drafts, if ible. When neither ae 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered er. 
The present registration syeteus is virtually an Ve ot 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register le tters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
“ 1. “43 * Ft “ “ 
5 _ omer 3 mos. 
ter 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York City or British! Provinces 
20 cents per year additional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PA are forwarded until an eroliels order is 
received by the —e for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first ment in advance. 

SUBSC.IBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ex Clie of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper “is @ sufficient rece 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for oa 
rons to RENEW of expiration are indicated by 
thec e in the oy of expiration on the little yel- 
low fice attached to the paper, which change is mace 
either the first i aeiae week after the money is re- 











cotved. Ibe wy] a eae 1. is received the re- 
sen mali. 
by a AMPSON LO 'W & CO., No. 188 Fleet streey, 


are our ~~ Lt laaan to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER R DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person yee takes a a fakes opener regularly frum the 
post-ofiice—whether is name or another’s 
or be am ne _— subserived or not—is responsible 
mm ~ if ‘person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue odend it until payment is made, and collect the 
va — whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

Swopupers ant periodicals from tne poststice 
news pe cals post-office 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is otic, oF 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Aarne. 
iti 75. 











OTI NE 
LINE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICES. TWO DOLLARS PR AGATE LINE. 

RELIGIOUS Rosices sacsaenaniod -FirTy CENTS A 
A 
; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
yments for advertising must be made in advance, 
HENRY C. BOWEN 
PUBLISHER AND 


PROPRIETOR, 
Address all letters to 


P. O. Box 2767, New York City. 
Waersny Orcs: roe ASS z C6 an Madicce ee 5t.. Chicago, 








Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED. EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


By HR. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ M ‘S’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There has been | been but little done in in- 
voices of Rio during ae past week, in consequence 
of the views of importers and job 4 
ance. The sale b auction on Friday brought or at prt 
1 cent gold more t 





vate sale, and about 10.000 bags were sold 0) nes- 
ay, which were almost maepery, “distributed 
to grocers throughout the country. Jobbers are 
of goods eae present appearances eR . — they 
will be obl to come in at full prices to antl the 
peecess brisk distributive —— We an aan. 
herefore, a slight r and for 


d Gov: 
ernment Javas.—The stock os still held by two or 
three dealers and ppebets firm. 


are well s le egs 
Dute Herring at $1.10 and $1.15. It. Liverpool 
Fine is in fair demand and with a light supply prices 
are well maintained. Bulk is in good demand. Re- 
ceipts are light. 
MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to re in 
New Orleans Molasses. The market is quiet and 


Sugarhouse ng y; 
stock is concentrated ina few hands and is exceed- 


P ef 
which will be along in February next. 


RICE.—The market for Carolina continues dull at 
wactehoet prices. Foreign is quiet, but prices are 
steady. 


SUGARS.—During the entire week the market was 
strong and active for Refined Sugars e advance 
our prices Kc. over our last week’s qusteltons. At the 
close the demand was much better and the market 
closed very strong. Unless the demand is checked, 
which does not tend that way at present, we may 
a. e po 8 still further advance before our 

issue. right Yellows continue scarce and 
one my Molasses Sugars are quite scarce and 
bring extreme prices. ‘the market for Lan gl Sugars 
for refiners’ uses is very firm, with a gradual harden- 
ing tendency. 

SYRUPS.—The demand for fine and medium grades 
of Sugar goods continues good at steady prices. Low 
am are in fair supply and moderate request. 

S.—The demand for invoices is good, with a 
brisk AS bine trade. Green sells steadil at un- 
ed figures. The new Pingsuey’s arriving a 


tendency. Oolongs are firm a steady deman 
for consumption. Souchongs ae in full supply and 
prices in favor of the buyer. 

FOREIGN FRUIT.—In_Foreign Dried there are 
ona r es. New Raisins are beginnin; 
to arrive and there has been a break in the prices o: 
Old. Citron Guinan in good demand and higher 
prices have been paid. Lemon Peel is quiet and held 
at8cents. Turkish Prunes are quiet. 


GENERAL MARKET. 





BREA DSTUFFS. —Flour.—Tt —There has been more 
healthful activity in our market gen erally during the 
last week. e millers are chec ng 
= therefore the soon ry allen off consid- 

rably. The avarage receipts at 

only about 7,000 barrels pe Tag The demand for 
export has been meree —, ive, on well = that of the _ 
mestic and pro eat 
been more active. ‘The tad is being withheld by the 
farmeretn the West, also in Europe, and arrivals ar 
less liberal. Corn.—There been considerable ox- 
Le gy in the market and the market has fluctuated 


ra LLDIN G MATERIALS.—Cement is unchanged. 
Hardware. NGone demand is still moderate for both 
foreign and coments goods and the trade is very 


anlet. sumehed 


stlek. Th Pace +] hee jteady. 
ck.—The market for 

to aad Jersey, $5 to ; Havers tray, “36 to 5 870 
Philadelphia, $28 to r hundred. Fire Brick.— 
Sales of 12.00) Scotch at .—The 
market is dull and erade is ——— to the narrowest 
pens oh helenae Spruce, $13 to $14.50 for 


ue. been q and prices rule in buyers’ favor, 
though for aia Gotton no lower prices can be quoted. 
For new Cotton from wharf a concession of 4@3-16 of 
acent is made. The sales co: — 3, bales (in- 
cluding 63 to arrive and 100 new 


15 15-16c. for September, 159-82@159-l6c. for ber, 
ce. for November, 15 7-382@15 . for 

December, aoe for January, 15 11-1 

15 31-82c. for F\ ¢. for March, 16 9-16 


unt, 15-18@ 164 
@16%c. for ‘April, and 16 9-16@16%c. for May. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There is a good 
demand from the trace and the market is firm. 
Leather. fem ieed poo bene and firm. Oak Sole 

fair demand at unchange 

is rTLE. —The wires of aK Cattle the pe 
week fell off 2,000 h ed with the previous 
week, tell OF oceanding whic Ly oon were —_ out im- 
provement, though the market cl 
firmer. —— afew poce| Indiana Beeves sold at 

38 56G.50. D8 e Native 
teers were aan at froin be to dress $f s8., up to 


re were none such t3 and tke ¢ range for she 
qualities aeen ata pe. to 
aa om 7@%e. with some Grass and Buttermilk- 


as 3 Shee, from % C.. 
ey iW; and fancy Pasiections eas et y 
fas caries ha een ge rece nad 

0 ¥ 
Peerbesl fate So pn 
-fed—a ‘ance. 
capes Bee Beef Cattle, beer Cows, 2,318 
Calves, Sheep and Lasts. id. 27,077 " 
MWTATS-Co S 


f BB,000 bes. Lake at 21@21\c. Iron.— 
Beoteh Fin -cctess as a general thing are well main- 
tained. ls.—New are very quiet. American are 
uoted at $55@60, currency. .—Ordinary foreign 
scarce and prices nominal. Refined is held at‘@ 
I%c., gold. Domestic is her. Bar, Sheet, and 
Efpe at8kec. Block Tin Sic., less oI cent. Zinc.— 
Sheet is very firm with an a tendency. 
Adamantine 


Coal.— s 
Cann erpool Gas ‘Pennsylva- 
Liverpool Can el 18 Liv ian $l, Pen 


nD: cloth is quiet. Native 10% @ 10% ¢ ” Bornes 0 
7 Daneatic re dull. Holders are asking 4° 


sale. Hay.—The demand 
forth River Ship in; “4 ola ‘and New, 60 e% c.; Clover, 
55 @ 70 c.; Salt, @ te. Straw is dull. 
Rye, 55 @ 70¢.; short, 6 @5 ¢.; Oat, 0 @ 0 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Otls.— 


-y cake 
mand. ‘Tanners! Ol = ‘s is quiet tae 40 c. for Bank and 


ined Rosin closes steady at Tar is ce - 
PROVISIONS.—-There has been a good demand for 
ucts, with a good speculative 
} A oy ee ys as a general thing, is 
quiet ina prices are steady. 
woot is only in moderate demand, but prices are 
held with firmness. 


ag orst 


BEANS.—New 
gemend. Old Medium are dull ana slow of sa’ 


‘ea Beans have be 
ove Gall Wan a toarrive. Red Kidney ‘Beans 


Beans, Pea, fair to good.. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO. 


DUCE | MARKET. 


—Pots re remain stead; steady and without change. 
We e@ quote: 


ASHES.— 
Pearle — still omar 


sorts eee eecccccccnccecccceccccccssceld pate 4 


Medium Beans are in a {ovbine 









































Western, 


Western, co 


Canadiar 





Grapes: 


Prime, pe 
pa ‘and si 
Melo 














Early Rose, 
Early Rose, 





Lower Western, tub “ mies to ago 


Sate. firkins, from good to prime invoices... . 


Quotations } for Retailers” Fresh 
State, firkins, from fine dairies... .... 
State, firkins, second aes. whe 
state, half-firkin tubs 


a Western, tubs, first ay 

pper Western, tuns, secon 

Upper Western, = 
wer Western, tubs. . 


nee 

have gradually advanced during the week. Receipts, 
6,221 packages. We quote: 

Jersey, single barrels, per bbl................. 2 @27 
State and Pennsylvania ware 

Western, extra brands..... 

remtere, — Ladsseds 


GREEN. FRUIT. ay 
dull. Fancy Bartlett Pears are higher. Grapes are 
plemsy and dull. Peanuts are quiet and easier. We 
uote: 


ery large and ea per bush. 
Common, per bush 





er 
Choice large ona high-celored, per box.... 


Peanuts, Virginia, — 
Peanuts, Virginia, 
Peanuts, Virgi 
Peanuts, Tennessee, perbush..... 
Pecans, per Ib 

GREEN Mo ag Opie ages are higher and 
Onions are dull. a quot 





25 
ns, edium, 1874, prime. an % 
Beans, Medium, 1873, prime = 80@1 sg 
Beans, Medium, 1873, fair to ..1 Hal 83 
Beans, Marrow. 1874. prime, "2 502 55 
Beans, rrow, 1873, Z 2 30@3 35 
Beans, Marrow, 1873, fair to goo 2 Wa2 %» 
Beans, Eidney, 1m. B 2 2 30 
ns, ne . fair to good.. ¢ 
Beans, Red ieliney, 1874, prime 3 toed 


BUTTER.—The demand has been good for nearl 
all grades of Butter last week. Onrvent receipts have 
Enos ‘cael tee 3 vas ie Welsh Tubs 

and at fu 28 
grades of choice fave ruled hig . hg ome 
not been able to pay the prices me, 

packages. ane ote 


Mxporters have 
Receipts, 16,- 


‘air to good.. 





or to fa ae | 
wotations Pe Jobbers’ Selections. 











-flar 





quality. 


aes betsancates 


DRIED FRUITS. —Southern New Apples are plenty 
and in fair demand. New fancy North Carolina 
Peeled Peaches have sold at an extreme rate. Georgia 
Peeled are in good request at full prices. Blackber- 
ries are Engh ~>4 
of sale. We q 


herries are plentier and slow 


Apples, southern, 84, Sliced, goes iadansaanh 7 @10 
nena 2 @l3 
me in ha ATCCTS.., .....eceeeees 6 @6% 
“ State, 1873, ie ll ET Re: PRS nominal, 
Ss MTU a cccccccasesqensess nominal, 
1 Fa «..-- nominal. 
Peaches" Sik N. ‘C., Peeled... ; @2 
1874, Ga.. Peeled, p 18 @19 
= 1874. Ga.. Peeled. fair tog 16 @l7 
bee Peeled. 1874, poor. @15 
4 Unpeeled, halves.. 7 @7 
= Un yon quarters. . 5% @ 6 
Blackberries, prime........... «10 @10 
Cherries, State. 1873. . _ ae nominal, 
Sou he 1874, @ D @2 
Plums, State, 1 Dit cncdithdacccanancanel nominal 
So icon 1873, # i222: -».. nominal, 
ITE Wits HIF Is <Ammdcrcctadacscnncanaces 31 4°23 


3 have been in good demand and prices 





ples are very plenty and very 














ples: 
estern N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl.......... $1 75@ 2 00 
Selected varieties, per Db]...........seseeeeee 1W@ 2% 
ae, RE Bis etnc < cktgreccccccassacecseas @10 

ea 

Bartlett, prime, Laat oy Ee aE ea a 10 We@ll 00 
Bartlett, geet, per b oo --- 60@ 900 
‘emish Beauty, per DOL 00 
3eckel, per bb 00 
Duchess. Southern, be 00 
av. + per box 50 
Cooking, per parrel, Be 

aches : 
Delaware, per crate. @300 
Delaware, per basket @ 2530 
a per basket ilidalet 75@ 2 00 

ums: 
Fancy, Cal., per = —* | a ee - H@250 
ned to good, per b @ 5 2 
6 0 


a 





ealded, per box.. 


Watermelons, Virginia, OE i stnaeenseded 10 00 35 1) 
ee Melons,H’nsack, per barrel....... 2 We 5 





ts: 
Peanuts, North Carolina..............5 ecsecee 2 40@ 250 


nia, fair. per bush.. 














Onions, Red, per Dbd1........ 6.0... sseseeeeeees 4 00@2 3 
Onions, Yellow, per Ls oon 2 B@2 HK 
= ons 4 ite. = perros ee pots + Het 2 
rnips, Russ: a pe nie 
Cabbaxes, Jersey. — °F 6 00@8 00 
To per 7S ge 2e 
Squas og . 1 00@1 25 
= ay Norfo per i 20 Nes 
PRA Comedian a quiet. Green Peas -a 
ve en e quo’ 
ath ni! v free, in bulk 
Peas, Green, 1874, prime 
Peas, ete 1874, poor to fair 


TOES.—Round Potatoes are dul! and fa orthe 
buyer. Sweet Potatoes in sacks are much ou a by fa- 
vor, On account of small measure and 
buyers have lost confidence in them. 


shipping ny per bbl. 


b 
bulk, ber! a 
‘a@., in bbis.,: 





22 


POULTRY AND GAME.— 


‘Poultry.— of Live 
ape eulee Sid Righer: Chickens have been en, plenty but 


da 
Other kinds have 


quote: 


Turk Bre Vv 
eys oy | 


ruled 
birds have sold well when 
few saddles V: 


—All kinds 0: 
‘have arrived. We 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Spring eees, Jersey an 
ring Chickens, Western, pe 
‘owls, Jersey, # D.. 
‘owls, Western, # DB. 
Roosters, Old.......... 
rurkeys, "Jersey. e D.. 
Turkeys, Western, # D- 


Ducks, Western, = 
Geese, Jersey, pe 
< e, Western, ) sae pair. 





Venison, short enaaise, Se oo 






seacessees e 


Ducks, Jersey, ae pair, , 


GAME. 





aL.1L.,perB... 18 
rb 





: 
: 
: 
~ 


BASARSSSSS SSSReSS! SoS 


OOHHQSENHS QHOHSSDSSOS 





PRICES CURRENT. 





Groceries an 
sugeas— DuTY: 


dD. 
-— r— 84a— ax! 
s— 























— ¥ — 
REFINED stGan iprime 3 pee eevee. nn s—— 
snea. 114: (Ciear Heavy....— — 
Powaerea.. Ol EB oocese isan 
Granulated iHAMS—SMOKED. 
Bivoccsccccoccss Sug.. City ..16 al6% 
eae 10348 - Western.15 a 
¥ By Oi Ste Cured, Chay nis 
ellow ne — 8xa— , City a— 
ee. — —8 er. Wes 
Cut Lo . «s—lika— !BACON—SMOKED. 
MOLASSES—DuTY: 5c%gliBreakfast.......... 16 a— 
Mite teenkense’ —33 a—9 iLong Clear, , D.8...13}¢al4 
Porto Rico. N.—52 a—6 ;Short «14 
English Is., N.—42 a—48 |Short Ribbed... -13X%a— 
Muscovadd.... aw jCumberland. peccoes 93¢a10 
‘Best Ket. Ref......15 al6 











Mace...........1 

SALERATUS. 

in apens, SD. 8Xa— > he 
Raisins,layer2 80 
* 1,Muse’l.. 380 a— 


“ Seealess.— — s 
tc Valencia. — 


CiFOn ......000 —33 
Sardines %< bys-% 
Singearee. snag —= 
Veruiceli tt TH: “i 


Pepe e 
| 
a 
5 


Peaches,2 # 

Pinenpule, 2% 
OZ 

Tomatoes, 2 DB 


. 210 


» 
~ 
8 











da ears 


[Eom 
The M ‘ess, cty 2400 a24 50 
aare — ao Wee 


| je be neveces erecvece. 


-— 00 21400 
Extra Mess,..1400 al5 00 
Packet Reef, 16 50 a7 00 
Smoked Beef in 


ts, #D 1 an 

smoked Tongues.17 alg 

Cod, #atl.550 = 650 
iPrkta Seal a 





[rate — in bzs, 
# doz....... 110 


wa 
oepepecces "8 a—8% 


SOAP—DuTY. 30% 
Castile, imported Biers wala 


Destiie. domestic. ery oN 
e Family : als 


No. 
CANDLES. 














Capres, Non 


doz., gold. ai 








eine in, ‘Laundy. 6a 9 
Starch, Pat. Gloss 
Starch: Corn. 





Flour and Grain. 


3 Bina -S 
Extra 5 
a & Werk. 





ein’ & 
Ss sees & 


40 
00 
10 
10 i 
60 
10 
% 


8 


Maal.......6 


Wool. Hides, 
Gold quotations on Fore’ 


| » 
Weems mix’d, 96 


| Western yellow.97 





Western White.99 


WE. Senay — as 
Furs. Skins. 
ign and California Hides; 


on City and Western currengy motetions are yen. 
we ORNS— 


A.Sax. FPe®D.—G0 a—70 





DUTY: 
Ox. B.. 300 214 00 


peurrens orp * 
ps ‘North ¥ D200 








Mara.h’ox.etc— 14 a—-— 
Matamoras...—2% a-% 


aid 
nd uthern. © a 100 
Western..175 a 400 
OtterN’thvce.1000 21200 
“ Western..800 21000 
RedFoxNorth.150 # 200 
n.Soth— 2 a—30 
“ West.com—@ a—W 
“ North.....— 75 a—8 
Mink, North’n 150 a 400 
estern. a 3u0 
Marten. North2U0 21000 
Tampgiaehi aaa 
mp. a 
Deer, Sinal, # B00 a—— 
§ a— — 
Muskrat......— 5 a—35 
Skunk.........— 2 a 100 
none a 8 .-3 
" -— 2B a— 
‘Nor White... i 3 
, large... a 
Wolf! emb -236 210 
Bear. black.. °@0 22500 
[Bear brown.. 100 a 5 
LEATHER—Dourr ; 


a—- — 





THK INDEPENDENT. 


FETS eee itt ciibaiiael °C ae Ne 


WeraCrus.. 


P. Cabello... — Ba 3 ‘15; Upper, # ct.ad. y, 
BD OenhLee ne a a—i5' 

iOak, 
Gaicutea Buca. ( 





ert» | aS 








Itt 
ae RASH 











b> b> b> b> b> b> b> b> 
be 














sorax.rennea— 13a—— Ale old— 
s Or epbo wale 600s 637 637% 


gid 1 a— — 
semen aia 8 a3@ 
5 Ta 600 




















a— 9% 





ot a— 37 





Hyd.Pota. Eng. 
and Fr.,gol 





sci | CobPER—Dorr: Pig and 
5c. and Sheathing 


a— 21% 
ton eatling,old— 18 

wii 50 00 a— ~:Bheath’g, 7 yell— 22 
65 00 96000 Bolts Ripncthate 


I1N—( 
Scorch. # ton. 35 00a 38.00\, Bars ais} Dorr 
Fix. [marten 00a 30 00! Plates ana Sheets, 


Bar, oe ass. g 
Sheet Husein,® 


Sheet, Single, £ D. ish, 

& T.,Com. 4ka Plates. 1.C. 
TY: Cut, 1%; 1G.... 
Wrought,2; Horseshoe, SPELTER-(ZINN)-DUTY: 


Cut, WWaasva #23 % a 88 
ia - 400 a 415 


currency.. 33 
‘sree. 
be 





$150 100 Bs. 

Plazes, gold. 650 2675 
iom.. 7 8734011 00 

ZINC—Dory: In Pigs,Bars 

$1 50 F100 ms.; Bheets 2i<0. 


a—— ‘In Sheets gld.—8%a— 8 


—v a—— 
Oils, Naval Stores, Ete. 
OIL—DutTyY: Palm 10,Olive|/NAVAL promne— Duty: 











, Linseed, Fl d,| Sp’ts Turpentine. 30cts.# 
gal. 30 5; gal.; other kin 
foreten 1 ot and| sdval da Wot 
other fish (for Turpen. 
20 ? cont, ad val Co 230 s— 364a— — 








Paim,® B 
a ee (Resin,com std iz 8225 
conerens’ —_ a 
Linseed, Eng.—-— a—— No. 
Whale, Gace— 9 eo | anes. asees A hes gg 1} 
° Turpe: a 
“ ret.Sprg—-— a—-— |PETROLEUM—Dory. 
Sperm. crude 1 a-—— de, 3 - Mets. 
Rea eee 17% a180 (Crude. 40 to 47 
5 le Vey _ 
distilled 58 a—6o IBelk.”.. gaat 
Ui OnE ~ 115 812 Refined. 8.W eid 
Of CARED UTY: efin e i cclns 
job’ — 
#ton,cur...i60 a—-— [Na the, Bek ee hees 
grav)..— 9 a— 
Sundries. 
FEATHERS— : Free. American 
eee ee a— 6 i low to fair... hs a2 
-= es a 
FLAX—Durr: $0900 e|_ Olas ee 4 3 ais 
No’th Riv.#B—16 a—18 f 1225 
HEMP—Doty: Russia D 
Manilla Jute 
Italian $25; Sun and 8 
$15 # to 
Rus.act.#t'n ¢.285 0a —— 
Sisal. gold....— 6 a— 6% 
la. @ D.. i DUTY 
fol io gid fo- HH Hemp \ ot. 
aalal ibe. 138 and 





Lots.... 1ll5a 
HOPS—Duty¥: 5cts. . > 
American new, 

g to choice...— a— | 





H. K. THURBER & CO.. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streeta 
New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Produce 
ng yal Retail Grocers cane eS J powers or Shippers 
e therefore possess un es for etting 
the full market value for all goods consigned ed to us 
Commission . on yo ge Foultry, ete., 5 1 per 


cent. Flour, Grain, etc. 
Marking- plates iraished es on applithtios: 


A. COVERT & CO., Produce Co issi 
sro sienat betaine ee peel oy oe 
y Prices-current and Marking P) sae 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

(P.-0,Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST, New York 


E. & O. WARD, 


(Established 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MEROHANTS 
No. 279 Washington 8t., N. Y. 


—The choicest in the world.—Importers 
fe les A woos in America—staple 
everybody—Trade 














ony increas ents vents wanted everywhere “best in- 
ducemen' waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBT ELLS. 43 Vesey St., ay. P.-O. Box Lam. 








Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THE peculiarity of the dry goods market 
is that, while everything is favorable to an 
active business, and the jobbers have been 
and still are very busy, and payments are 
made with great punctuality, and there is 
no glut of goods anywhere, there is still a 
timidity and caution manifest in buying 
that are difficult to account for. There is 
a lack of confidence among jobbers in the 
stability of prices, and, although the man- 
ufacturers declare that there is no profit, or 
at least, a very small one, in making sheet- 
ings and shirtings at the present prices, 
while the raw material is so high, there is 
still a general feeling that lower prices will 
be made before the season is over, and 
this feeling prevents any large or specula- 
tive purchases. Itis,no doubt, the lingering 
recollection of last year’s troubles which 
causes the timid feeling that now operates to 
the disadvantage of trade. But money is 
now in abundant supply at five to seven 
per cent., while last year at this time it 
was scarce at 2 per cent. a month on the 
best securities ; and there is not likely to be 
any greater scarcity of money for six 
months tocome. The attempt to stimulate 
purchases by reducing prices has had just 
the contrary effect, and at every reduction 
that has been made the fear of another de- 
cline has prevented prudentmen from buying 
more than was necessary for the immediate 
wants of trade. After a while this feeling 
will undergo a change, and then the anxiety 
to purchase before prices reach their high- 
est point will be as great as the fear is now 
of buying before they have reached their 
lowest level. 

The destruction of the Granite Mills, in 
Fall River, by fire, on Saturday, will be 
likely to have some effect upon the market 
for cotton goods. 

Brown sheetings and crhirtings have been 
unsettled in quotations and the sales com- 
paratively small. Prices have been reduced 
from a half to acent a yard on some makes, 
but without having the effect of increasing 
sales. Pepperell, Laconia, and Adroscoggin 
10-4 sheetings have been advanced 23 cents 
a yard, but the sales do not seem to have 
been checked by the advance. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are only 
in moderate demand and sales are on a re- 
stricted scale. There have been further re- 
ductions of price, but the impression still 
prevails that hard-pan has not yet been 
reached. The Pequot Mills fabrics have 
been reduced one and two and a half cents 
a vard and the Amoskeag and Langdon 
Mills one and one and a half cents. In 
other makes the market is nominally 
steady. 

Printing cloths are quiet, but prices have 
a declining tendency. Sales of 64 square 
of the best extra quality for immediate de- 
livery have been made at 5§ cents a yard, 
which may be considered as the top of the 
market. 

Prints are in less demand and the market 
is generally unsettled. The popular side- 
band patterns, which have sold so readily 
heretofore, have been marked down from a 
half to acenta yard. Sprague’s fancies 
and side-band styles were put at 8} cents in 
the middle of the week, at which rate the 
sales were large. In most of the popular 
makes there have been corresponding revis- 
ions of prices, 

Ginghams of the better qualities of fa- 
vorite styles are selling steadily at quota- 
tions. 

Cotton flannels are in less active demand 
than they were last week; the sales are 
only to the extent required for making up 
assortments. There have been some reduc- 
tions and the Everett Mills have reduced 
ne prices from a half acent to acent a 
yar 

Brown cotton drills are selling moderate- 
ly at steady prices, but only for the immedi- 
ate wants of current trade. Prices steady. 

Corset jeans are in fair demand, but for 
small lots only. Prices are by no means 
ne and concessions are likely to take 
place. 

Cambrics are in steady demand at steady 
prices for black and assorted colors, but 
the sales from first hands are to a very ‘mod- 
erate extent. 

Rolled jaconets are not in active demand. 
The sales are on a moderate scale, but prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Apron checks areinactive. The sales are 
in smal] assorted lots at steady prices, 

Stripes and ticks are dull. The sales 
from first hands are principally of cheviot 
stripes; the old hickory patterns are neg- 
lected. Ticks are selling moderately well 
at steady prices. 

Denims and cottonades are inactive; the 
demand is light but prices are steady. 

Worsted dress goods are in fairly active 
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demand, with considerable sales from first 
hands at steady prices. 

Woolen shawls are not in active demand, 
The sales are irregular, but a more vigor- 
ous market is anticipated and prices are 
well maintained. 

Cloths and overcoating are notin so active 
a demand as the agents bad expected and 
the sales of even the favorite makes are to 
a small extent. Fancy overcoatings of pop- 
ular grades are in better demand than plain- 
faced fabrics. 

Fancy cassimeres are not selling freely, 
and the agents show more solicitude for 
customers than they have done. Steady 
prices are maintained for desirable styles 
of fine qualities, but there is a disposition 
to meet the wishes of purchasers of genera] 
stock. 

Satinets are dull for all descriptions, 

Flannels are in better demand than any 
class of woolens and sales are large at 
steady prices. 

Blankets are in small demand from first 
hands and only to supply the current wants 
of the jobbers. Prices unchanged. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 

The business in imported dry goods has 
been more encouraging during the week 
and the sales at auction, as well from the 
importers direct, have considerably in- 
creased. There bas been a good demand 
for black silks, but in linens and millinery 
articles prices area shade lower. Dress goods 
are insteady demand. Merinos, cashmereg,; 
and empress cloths find a ready sale and 
black alpacas, pure mohairs, and French 
black dress goods generally are in good 
demand. The auction-rooms continue to be 
well supplied with all kinds of seasonable 
goods, but since the great sale of white 
goods for account of the creditors of Paton 
& Co. last week there has been less doing 
in goods of that class. 

Messrs. Peake, Opdycke & Co., of Broad- 
way and Howard strcet, have a large and 
excellent stock of alpacas and mohairs, 
which are among their specialties of the 
Buffalo, Otter, and Beaver brands. 


CARPET 
DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


will offer , MONDAY, SEPT. 2ist, ADDITIONAL 
TTRACTIONS to their stocks of 


Real French 
Moquettes, 


in ARTISTIC FINISH and DURABILITY of Color. 
a SUPERIOR to those of any other manufac 


Royal Wiltons 
and Body Brussels, 


of the BEST ENGLISH MAKES. 
Exclusive Designs in 


Tapestry Velvets and Tapestry 


Brussels, 


8-PLY AND INGRAIN, 
of the “LOWELL CO.’8” CELEBRATED MANU- 
FACTURE. 
Also an extensive assortment of 


““AUBUSSON,” 
“SMYRNA,” 
“AXMINSTER,” ‘ 
OURNAY, 


REAL “‘ PERSIAN” CARPETS, 
WOVEN IN ONE PIECE. 
An examination of this TRULY ELEGANT COL“ 
LECTION will be found well worthy the attenton of 
purchasers. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A full and complete assortment of al] the LATEST 
NOVELTIES in 
SATIN DAMASES, 
PLAIN SATINS, 
JAPANESE CACHEMIRS, 
PERSIAN TAPESTRIES, 
BROCATELLES, 
SILK-AND-WOOL POPLINS, 
WOOL AND STRIPED TERBIES, etc. 
An extensive assortment of 


“LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES,” 


ORETONNES, SATTEENS, SERGES, and DAMASK 
TWILLS, CORNICES, WINDOW 





The particular attention of 
HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS, PRI «nd 
INGS, etc., is called to the above beens op 
varied stock, which will be found well worthy 


examination before punchesing elsewhere. 


Broadway, Comer §9th street, 
NEW YORE. j 
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LATEST DRY GOODS aaa es 


TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
IMPORTANT TY VITED STATES. 
MONDAY BVENING, Sept. 21, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
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Gold — 19 
Premium, ,.24 
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J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


‘osiery and Mews 3 Furnishing Goods. 





Also Hosi Six 
superior Dress Shirts made of W: 
= Muslin, for $13.50 and cated according to the 


Brtixtmn Dress Shirts of Paccavilie Muslin for bar 

x 8 

eros resid! outside o of New Yorka oan 

at Pwill'ts otras wy sending the sonowing 3 — 

erements i inches: size of collar worn 

from m eenterof shoulder along arm to to.knuckie of small 
chest, Waist, and wrist ‘pum 

oF pagent ty ~ studs, spirals, or buttons ; style of cuff 

_ Under Shirts and Drawers of ‘all the popular makes, 








ne 5: 65% INDEPEN DENT. 




















= AT Sena &C 


are offering an UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE STOCK 


*  SBASONABLE 


Dress Fabrics, 


among which will be found one of the LARGEST 
and CHOICEST ASSORTMENTS of 


PLAIN, BLACK, AND COLORED 


Dress Silks 


EVER PRESENTED. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Black and White Stripe Silks, 
at 75c. and $1 per yard, good value for $1 and $1.25. 


They will also offer the LATEST and MOST ELE- 
GANT 


Parisian Novelties, 


just received and SUITABLE for POLONAISE, 
SUITS, etc., consisting of 


Caucasse, Matelasse, Camille, ete., 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Merinos, 


in the NEWEST and CHOICEST SH ADES, for 50c 
per yard upward, as well as an exceedingly attractive 
stock of 


Poplins, Alpacas, Mohairs, etc., 


at the extremely low price of 15c. per yard. 


A visit of inspection will convince purchasers of 
the EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS OFFERED. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 





1814. NOTICE. (874, 
OUR 
CELEBRATED 


BUFFALO 








TRADE MA 


BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS 


BEAVER BRAND, 





SILK FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 
ARE HANDS ER A= FOR 


These Beautiful Goods are a | by most of the 
leaaing oy Goods R t the United 





oars asers will know thése oaks as a ticket is 
: hed to yeah piece bearing a picture of the Buffa- 
o or Beaver. 





THE CELEBRATED 


PEAKE BRAND 


IRISH LINENS & L. C. HDFKS, 


universally acknowledged to be the standard 
of excellence. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
‘427 and 429 Broadway, New York 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 





n,]R. | H. MACY & 60.’S| 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
ldth st. and 6th Ay., N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 23D, 


we shall have our fall opening of the largest and most 
extensive assortment of 


CHINA, 
GLASS-WARE, 
 MAJOLICA, 

and PARIAN 


ever displayed in a 


uae hoe eee ee we te nny ee been ontarging o our 
Eoitano te this stock, and have added 
it another spactou spactous a lous apartment, which makes it by 
is or —— oe country. 

“ pb — coe been in Europe 
vie Oe at centers and 


‘orwarding to x for the last two months the very 

ane wall displa: tire stock of 

80 we an en 8 ° 
SP Bb TION raf Goods 


OURO of Choice from 
all these ge. points, aud! hae has never ate exhibited in 
New York, as well as a complete line 


Cc 
GOODS, comprising ev ualit; andi ~# have made 
prices which defy competition. »* 


TO ENUMERATE: 


We shall sell our 
BEST ENGLISH CHINA DINNER PLATES, 
a dozen. 
ENGLISH STONE CHINA CUPS AND SAU 
handled $1.63 ina gooen 
BEST ENGLISH STONE CHINA D 
or $14 71, 
BEST ENGLISA LIMOGE DINNER Se 
ieces, $18.71 
BEST ENGLISH STONE CHINA DINNER Sait 
136 Pieces, eT es $60.16 
FRENCH CHINA BREAKFAST PLATES, 
$1598 dozen. 
FRENCH CHINA CUPS AND SAUCERS, 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER gers, ‘Toons ‘doce pases. 
eces. 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS. decorated, 


FRENCH CHINA GOLD BANDED W1 re oe 
ee Gs eee TEA SETS 


oa y 97'to $66.61. 
DECORATED TOILET SETS seed oa ys 
GOBLETS, from Tic. to 5 yaa fe See 


9.21 a dozen. 
ENGRAVING INITIA he. per dozen. 
CHINA DECORATED AND 
GLASS ENGRAVED 


TO ORDER ON THE PREMISES. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 


We have also greatl: greatly © enlarged this department and 
shall coun to sellat less prices than any manu- 
facturer or jobber in the trade. 


BRONZES 
AND FANCY GOODS. 


an entire new line of artistic 
many of entire new designs. 


© 

List, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Fancy Arucies of every description, in Russia Leath- 
er, 


OPERA GLASSES, 
OPERA FANS, 


and other Fans in great variety. 





We are also now opening 
and composition bron: 


OUR F. BALL IMPORTATIO wg 
cone b AND UNDERWEAR, 


ENTS’ GOODS 
MA TARCES AND AND RWEAR, 
LINEN CA T 
RIBBONS, FRENC SK EROHT dag 
emer onan DY 


A SOF : 
FELT, VELVET, CLOTH AN] ew 


FELTATSNO W ON EXHIB 


Also WHITE GOODSand HO OUSEREEPING GOODS, 
SHEBTINGS AND SH SHuetNGS 1 STANENS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


PORGELA IN IN PAIN TINGS a! MATERIALS RIALS FOR Wa 


FLOWERS, and eve: ining to a com- 
plete stock will be found tnt Woprtveten. 


ZEPHYR WORSTEDS 


AND WORSTED PATTERNS. —— all gocde juired 
= working the same, Canvas, Pert Card Board, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS 
NOTIONS AND SMALL WARES, 
the largest erereconmmaginchen in the City. 


PIC-NIC_ DEPARTMENT, 


reine Be of GANNED, BOTTLED, and BOXED 
Rite A AND JAPA TEA ARAN TEAR TRENCH 
GuocoLAPES, BN 
quality goods. 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 
The whole second floor of this } establishment 
i Sadoniediy lrg ead on amc oa i 


DOLLS, DOLLS’ ARTICLES, TOYS, etc., 
in ev conceivable and imported from all 
paris of the worla. °°"? 


ld. 
KID GLOVES. 
A complete stock o 
the R. H. M. fend LAR PR PALL © GLOVES, in all the 
The E KIDS for 
etre n AMD a secs, 
2-BUTTON, & cents. 


es 








23 
—— 
undoubtedly the best glove for 











Perfect in fit and andou 
| the money in the a. 


TOILET ARTICLES: 


A very large assort: t 
eo ates aortimes of aullet SMEXTHACTS, 


POWDERS Eau DES, PUFF- 
BS, BRUSHES, ete. 


JEWELRY. 


All the latest novel 
styles of J ’ velties in Jet and other desirable 


CONFECTIONERY. 


our Confectionery and Soda Counter will al 
found pure Candies and the best of f Soda Waters. Te aad 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 


of all the stocks now coop ze be sent to any address 
by mail or can be had the Superintendent upon 


application. pail 
UNLIKE. 


am establishment is unlike an 
untry. In no other can be found the 
ment s Agumenees goods in so many different 


of tra 
tiene ced buyers and ready money enables us to 
jm nde all our goods before the public at prices which 


on. 
P. 8.—Go ds shipped and delivered to any part of 
the City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken. x Free. 


seaiticalar attention paid to orders and . shi. 
ods to all parts of the world. anne 


R. H. MACY & Coa., 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14th St. and 6th Av. 


other in the 
assort- 








Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


|HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR. 
Field, Leiter & Co 


State and Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO, 


are In receipt of full lines English, 
French, and German Hosiery, 


FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Plain, Colored, and Fancy Striped 
Cotton; Silk,Embroidered, and Fan- 
cy°"Striped Lisie and Balbriggan 
regular and extra length; Pearl 
Blue, Pink, Lavender, and Black 
Silk ‘Hose. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Merino, Cashmere, Wool, and 
Fleece-Lined, latest styles. 


BOYS’ CASHMERE NICKERS, 
Something Entirely New. 


Ladies’ Silk, Lisle, Balbriggan, 
Silk and Wool, Saxony Wool, 
Scarlet Cashmere, and Merino 
Vests and Drawers, Ladies’ Rusa 
sian Gored Skirts, Cardigan 
Jackets, etc. 

Complete lines Buckskin Goods. 

Fall assortment Summer Unders 
wear always on hand. Children’s 
Silk, Merino, Scarlet Cashmere, 
and Shetland Vests and Drawers, 
Pantalettes, Union Drawers, etc. 


FOR OPERA WEAR. 


Flesh Colored Silk Tights; 
White and Flesh Colored Cotton 
Shirts and Tights; Silk, Lisle, 
and Wool Hose; Mirella Striped 
Silk Opera Hose; Wertical 
Striped Silk Opera "Hose. 


All Marked at Very Low Prices. 


FIELD, LEITER & C0. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Now ready, SPECIAL STYLE GENTS’ DRESs 
HAT, ‘also an elegant variety of LADIES’ ané 
CHILDREN’S HATS and FURS, at 


POPULAR PRICES. 
BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk as Limen, and t 
Best ever made for d Sfrong dor Ys hy 


WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Green Street, N. Y. 














Financial, 


THE DODGE OF THE OHIO DEMO- 
CRATS. 


Tue New York Worid puts in a special 
plea for its Democratic friends in Ohio 
with reference to the greenback swindle. 
The substance of the plea is that these 
Democrats do not say, as do those of In- 
diana, that they are now in favor of paying 
the five-twenty bonds in greenbacks, but 
that these bonds “were payable in legal- 
tender notes.” Nor do they say that they 
are in fayor of repealing the law of 1869 
making the bonds payable in gold, but that 
the law ‘‘was an unnecessary and wicked 
sacrifice of the interests of the taxpaying 
laborers,” etc. The World is ingenious, yet 
this dodge invented for the Ohio Demo- 
crats, whether meant by them or not, is 
decidedly too thin. 

If these Democrats did not mean present 
repudiation, but were simply uttering a 
mere sentiment in respect to the past, why 
did they not say so? Why did they not 
say that these bonds, though they “ were pay- 
able in legal-tender notes,” according to 
‘the letter and spirit of the law,” are now, 
by the special act of Congress in 1869, pay- 
ablein coin? Why this dodge by using the 
past tense? Why seem to say one thing 
and at the same time, in the event of dan- 
gerous criticism, provide for not seeming 
to say it? If Senator Thurman, as is re- 
ported, drafted the repudiating resolution 
of the Ohio Democrats, then his skill in 
drafting is equal tothatof The World in 
interpreting. 

The Public Credit Act of 1869, declaring 
that the bonds of the United States are pay- 
able in coin, except when otherwise ex- 
pressed, has the character of what Austin, 
in his “ Jurisprudence,” calls a declaratory 
law—a law which is enacted “to explain a 
law,” which is in effect “interpretation by 
legislative authority,” which is virtually “a 
republication of an anterior statute in a 
more correct form,” and which “ expresses 
more precisely the real intention with which 
the statute was passed.” This is the very 
thing that Congress intended to accomplish 
by passing the Public Credit Act of 1869. 
The Democratic party in the fall of 1868 
stood before the country as a party of vir- 
tual repudiators ; and after the people had 
repudiated the party Congress foHowed up 
the verdict with a declaratory law, pledg- 
ing the faith of the nation to the coin pay- 
ment of its bonded debt, except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated. It did not 
enact.a new law, but simply declared by 
legislative authority its true meaning. 


et I a 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue disturbances in Louisiana have had 
aslight effect upon the Gold Room, and 
the price wasrun up to 110% on the first 
news of the outbreak in New Orleans; but 
since then there has been a weakening tend- 
ency and the price closed on Saturday at 
109%, after having fallen to 1093. With the 
exception of this, there has been no move- 
ment of any importance in Wall Street, and 
the markets have been steady generally, 
with a very strong tone and a tendency to 
an advance. 

The decision of the Supreme Oourt of 
Wisconsin in favor of the legality of the 
Potter Law has had less effect upon what 
are called the “ Granger stocks” than was 
anticipated, probably for the reason 
that no one expects that the Grangers 
are so destitute of common sense as to de- 
sign to seriously interfere with the work- 
ing of the great trunk roads, on which the 
prosperity of the Northwestern states whol. 
ly depends, The owners of the railroads 
must be permitted to manage their property 
for the benefit of the stockholders; and if 
the Grangers think that they should be run 
altogether for the benefit of the farmers 
they will in good time discover their- mis- 
take. The two companies at which the 
Potter Law was aimed were the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul and the Chicago and North- 
western; and these roads are unable to 
do more than pay their expenses, the 








stockholders getting no returns for their || 


jnvestment. To compel the roads to reduce 
their rates for freight will be to cripple 
them to such an extent that they will not be 
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able to furnish rolling stock sufficient to do 
thé ‘biisiness required of them, and the 
farmers will not be able to find a market for 
their surplus grain. 

The ease in the money market continues. 
The supply of loanable funds at 2 to 24 on 
call is undiminished, and from present ap- 
pearances there is not likely to be any 
change before the end of the year. It is so 
easy for operators on the Stock Exchange 
to carry their stocks that it is rather surpris- 
ing no more of a speculative movement has 
beer. manifested. But the same cautious 
feeling which controls all classes of mer- 
chants and prevents large purchases of 
any kind of merchandise exercises an in. 
fluence in Wall Street and the speculators 
act with a degree of prudence which has 
been rarely witnessed. The only really active 
operator in the Street at present happens to 
be Jay Gould, and his transactions are on a 
large scale, although it is not easy to dis- 
cover whether he isa seller or a buyer of 
stocks. He was supposed to be a large 
holder of Western Union Telegraph; but it 
is supposed that he sold out last week, when 
it went up above 80, and it has since been 
very quiet at 793. He is also said to be very 
largely ‘‘ short” of New York Central, of 
Lake Shore, of Union Pacific, and of 
Pacific Mail; but he operates through so 
many different brokers and is so greata 
master in the art of covering his tracks 
that precisely what he is doing is not clear- 
ly known even to those who imagine they 
are in his confidence. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
has published a statement of its affairs, 
showing the company to be in a much 
more prosperous condition than has been 
supposed. This statement was the result 
of a thorough examination of the affairs of 
the company, made at the request of its 
efficient managing director, Mr. Rufus 
Hatch. The company has’ now’ on hand 
or has means readily available equal to 
$1,060,054, while its obligations amount 
to but $1,057,184, leaving a ‘balance over 
all liabilities of $2,869. The new steam- 
ship ‘City of Peking” is entirely paid 
for. Considering the condition of the Pacific 
Mail affairs on the abdication of the late 
President Stockwell, this is a remarkable 
showing and a very satisfactory proof of 
the good. management of the company’s 
present officers. 

The bank statement on Saturday was a 
favorable one, though it showed a decrease 
in Jezal-tenders to the extent of $521,100 
and of deposits to the extent of $1,041,700; 
but the loss in the reserve was only $171,. 
675. The excess of reserve this week is 
$25,546,700. 

It will be noticed that New York Cen- 
tral is now quoted ex-dividend, and that 
the next dividend will be the commence- 
ment of the 2 per cent. quarterly dividend 
on the 15th of January. The president of 
New York Central has lately been a large 
purchaser of the stock. Western Union 
Telegraph will be quoted ex-dividend after 
Saturday, the books being closed for trans” 
fer of the stock. It is not expected that 
there will be any change in the’ direction 
of this company at the next election, 
although it has been reported that Jay 
Gould held a majority of the stock. The 
closing price of Western Union was 79} 
on Saturday, which is only 1 per cent. be- 
low the highest point it has touched this 
season. One year ago, when the panic 
commenced, it was selling at 80 and had 
sold as high as 94. It isa much more yal- 
uable stock now. 

In general business there has been more 
activity during the past week than at any 
other time since the commencement of the 
fall season. The dry goods jobbers have 
been very actively engaged, but prices of 
most descriptions of domestic cottons have 
declined. 

In the discount market the best paper is 
readily negotiated at 5 to 7 per cent. and 
names which could not have found a mar- 
ket for less than 2 per cent. a month last year 
can now be placed without difficulty at 6 
per cent. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were 


For the month of August, 1874............ .. $1,301,000 
“ “ ~ BBRB. .ccccccceecess 1,251,622 
« ree my ee 1,271,628 
Earnings first eight months, 1874............... 8,911,903 
“ “ “ WBTB...0..sceeceeee 8,791,582 

“ » 


UBTR,...eereeveeees 8,052,755 
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quotations OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1874. 


Offered. Asked. 


American Exchange....... 112 





Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n 75 90 
oS acy eT Soa _ 3800 
Central National.......... =e 100 
RRC RAE 130 =. «158 
Chemical ...... daptadaten 1219 _ 
NOUN cnuwiseesases<ganino eee 300 - 
COISPED 25 « vss 'cbc 0 cece _ 118 
Corn’ Exchange.,......... 120 -- 
Fourth National.......... 99 100 
ES coc ccapnecnsnante 140 a 
Gallatin National.......... 125 130 
German American......... _ 89 
TIRDOWGR,, «5-8 5 KF icscenccns 100 
Importers’ and Traders — 190 
SOWETO soa cce aes 60 cejcaciee 127 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
PURDUE coe: cise acceuves 148 = 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... — 95 
POOR Tescetieievescas ~- 122 
Mechanics’. wo D4 _— 
Merchants’... -118 119 
Metropolitan . 127 180 
ee ciceeee 110 
ne Er. 120 123 
N. Y. National Exchange... — 100 
Ninth National............ 100 100 
North America............. 9034 92 
TRING oscbcns-cocncceteaue 165 175 
Se eee eee 140 _- 
Republic.... Se 1054g 
St. Nicholas... TASES: acccees 108 _ 
State of New York........ — 112 
Tradesmen’s..... ..sesee0. — 145 
MMMIOD sicssedesacacaaana sce 141 
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HOW TO MAKE INVESTMENTS. 


CoNnFIDENCE is the true and substantial 
basis of all business relations. This is 
especially true of financial agents and all 
those who act as middlemen between lend- 
ers and borrowers. 

The vast opportunities for investments in 
the thriving young cities of the West and 
the need of capital experienced by West- 
ern settlers all combine to render the loan 
and investment agent not a supernumerary, 
but a necessity, without whom capital must 
lie idle and important enterprises fail. 
Among the agents who have taken a solid 
position in the city of Chicago none hold a 
more honorable place than Hammonp & 
Boausz, 186 Dearborn street. Those who 
wish to place their money in the most 
profitable class of Western real estate can- 
not do better than enter into correspondence 
with these gentlemen, who can give ample 
information upon all points. Their adver- 


tisement can be found in another column 
of_this. page. 





10% PER CENT. Kansas School Bonds. 
per cent. Nebraska Schoo] Bonds. 8 per cent. 
Tingle Bonds. Interest and principal syablein New 
York. The surest and most 3°47 ive of bond in- 
‘Yestments. For sale below gar bt R T. 
FITCH & CO., Bankers, 8 Pine Street, New York. 


LIVINGSTON : 
Senaeas oan DPOMSLON BANKERS, 


Consgniednae ted the si 
PR 9 yA Ay e bu: ong A 


Banks, Corpo 
chants, = Individuals. Usual interest alowed on 





= Collections made and mptly re- 

itted. solicited. Exchange ¢ an m prin- 
aa cities of 4 

LIVINGSTON, NEWBERN & CO., London. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 


w*" D. KERFOOT & So. 
ashington street. 
Money loaned and property generally managed 











uf? a=e CENT. NET on First-class Real Esta’ 
~ on Improved Farms.” Interest a 
onamalie jw York. oe for circular to 
L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


STOCK PRIVILEGES 


n all stocks at market rates, on responsible parties, 
Send for explanator: pamphlet and prices, free. 
TUMBRIDG Bankers, Wall Street, 


Our New Ro lity, of Fate and Calls bay 8 lar we 
proms. 











tt ya oy 


(eh ee see. 


Desirable hae: for non-residents. 
Send for Pamphiet with Map & References. 


c.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt attention given to the investment of Funds 
on Bond and Mortgage on Chicago property. Discrime 
ination and care used in me selection of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by peteieeoa to 

First National speak. Boston, Mas: 

First National Bank, Hartford Ct. 
First National Bank, Chicago, DL. 
t@™ References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenin gs 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and 
resons, and private 
tion. 

















ency of — Bankers, Maen 
will receive careful atten 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


As 80 largea matory of the bondholders and cred- 
itors have acce  Company’s proposition, it is 
interests that balan 


aga can be had on aD. 
licati _ 
P! a givin every saticdas “Of the plans and 


Bon dno Iders can leave their cupons with d 
we will attend to all the details of ding them’ with- 


ut charge. 
FISK & HATCH, 
No. & Nassau Street. 





TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 
HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


poe DEARBORN ST., CHICACO, 
joans op real estate 1 aro 
wok, TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM, UM. +. yable 
or A lien on perty h 

Na Pro} worth at lat anaes 


the loan. to © soe 
Send a Ay, aiamprined 


e' ; Rev. 
D.D., New York; C. A. Rich 
Widess state whane you saw ie ites 





12 wow Sco ee NET. 


ed Mortgage Co 
anteed. We loan oat to Cen: 
rtained by personal one-third of ‘the Are 


b 
In many years’ business have never lost a a 


= the ihorest ring the panic, w semi-annual! a New vork 


rae rom t] pay. Wo 
fay get un rt from om the Adaatie ante io aon Miseourl river ane 
Send for full _ 


3. riage anc 








DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 1d TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the principal st of the world. 
TRANSFERS OF ELEGRAPH tt 


a Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home and abroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. _ 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


ds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
ane mia ritinols and Missouri TEN PER CENTS 








because ma le 
ve panne millions and d‘not ac oifar y bes Fy} been 
Loan A Agency, a Gacnscnville, wit P.-O box 657. 


HANOVER 


"| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


Cc tal...... se cccceeee+++$400,000 00 
sole eee . 685,337 60 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. .$1,085,337 60 


seaman Eakie Keone 
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Financial, 
THE INDIAN'S MONEY. 


Tre Aborigines of this country, unciv- 
jlized though they were, nevertheless had 
a circulating medium, which they invested 
with the properties of money and used as 
the instrument of exchange. They be- 
longed to the hard-money school of finan- 
ciers and used a kind of money which had 
a real and fixed value. Their money con- 
sisted of shells, beautifully fashioned into 
various forms and ingeniously woven into 
broad belis, which were worn as ornaments, 
Professor Sumner, in his ‘‘ History of 
American Currency,” gives the following 
description of the Indian’s money: 


“This consisted of beads of two kinds— 
one white, made out of the end of a peri- 
winkle shell, and the other black, made 
out of the black part of a clam-shell. These 
beads were rubbed down and polished as 
arti¢les of ornament, and arranged in 
strings or belts into jewelry, being objects 
of real beauty when the colors were artist- 
ically combined. These beads and belts 
were used by the Indians themselves as 
money and were real money. They re- 

ded one black bead as worth two white. 
his money was called wampumpeag, or 
Wampum, or peag.” 

The Colonists used this currency first in 
their exchanges with the Indians and after- 
ward among themselves. A belt of three 
hundred and sixty white beads was valued 
at five shillings sterling and one containing 
the same number of black beads at ten shil- 
lings sterling. Either kind of beads was 
made a legal tender for twelve pence in 
Massachusetts, and by custom both kinds 
were for a time the prevailing currency. 
The underlying principles involved in this 
currency are precisely those that pertain 
to the precious metals used as the money of 
civilized nations. There is first a division 
of labor, creating the basis for an exchange 
of its products, There is in the next place 
the selection of one of these products as the 
measure of value and the medium of ex- 





change in respect to the others. The labor’ 


eost of each product, including the one 


used as money, was the natural ground of 
its value; and, hence, the money of the In- 
dian had real value. It cost him something 
to procure it, and in proportion to its cost 
it was exchangeable for other things also 
costing labor. 

As Professor Sumner correctly says, it 
was ‘“‘for the Indians in their limited 
community a perfect money.” Through 
they had no bank machinery and no 
credit system, they nevertheless had sense 
enough practically to apply some of the 
first principles of money. Their money 
possessed intrinsic value, founded on labor 
cost, and no nation ever discarded this 
principle without its own injury. 


Husurance, 
CENTENARIANB. 


Some extraordinary instances of the pro- 
longation of human life have been recorded 
in Great Britain. Several persons are 
known to have overstepped a century by 
many years, and an instance is just report- 
ed on good authority of a woman living in 
Herefordshire who has recently attained 
her one hundred and eleventh birthday, 
There are occasionally reports in this coun- 
try of persons living to the age of one hun- 
dredyears, But the number of these cen- 
tenarians is not large enough to disturb 
the mortality tables of our life insurance 
Bystem. They have no effect upon the 
average duration of life. 

And it is an interesting fact that so few 
of the millions of human beings should ever 
survive beyond the period which the ex- 
perience tables of life insurance assign 
to them, Of the forty million inhabitants 
j2 this country, probably not twenty will 
live beyond the age of one hundred years. 
About that number may survive to this 
Period, like the withered apples remaining 
On the topmost branches of a tree after the 
frost has come. But all the rest will pass 
Away; the majority before their prime, a 
favored minority living to the threescore 
years and ten, a select few becoming octo- 
genarians, and here and there one tottling 
Wearily down to the end of a century. 

The thought which this subject suggests 
is that, since the strongest and most favored 

Us must s0on pass away, we should make 
the best use of our time for ourselves and 
also for those whom we shall leave behind 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


fus, It is sometimes urged that there isa 


peculiar awfulness in the uncertainties of 
life; but its certainties are far more awful, 
That any day may be our-last is a serious 
reflection; but not so serious that a certain 
day must beour last. True it is, also, that, 
unless we make some provision for the fu- 
ture support of our families before that day 
comes, they will be left dependent upon 
charity for support; and true it is that 
there is no better way to secure a support 
for them than by the means which are of- 
fered by life insurance. 

Those whose ancestors were long-lived 
sometimes boast that they themselves are 
certain to live to an old age. But that is 
by no means certain. The only certainty is 
that life is short and that we all shall die 
before we expect to. To be descended 
from a centenarian may give us reason to 
boast for the past, but not for the future. 
“‘There was an officer in the army,” writes 
an agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, “living at Washington, whom I 
Persuaded to be insured. He was a sound 
and healthy man, he came from a very long- 
lived family, and the physician who ex- 
amined him for the insurance told me that 
there was a fair certainty in bim of a long 
life and that he would probably never die 
of any disease. Within a year this man 
was dead, and I was requested by the 
Equitable Society to pay the amount of the 
policy of insurance to his poor widow.” 


INSURANCE, 











INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD. 


Cash Assets - - $3,000,000. 


General Accident Policies for the year or month 
written by Agents. 

Life and Endowment Insurance of the best 
forms at Low Cash Rates. 


THE TRAVELERS 


has been for ten years in successful business; has 

tten General Accident Policies and 20,000 
Life Policies; its security is unquestioned, its con- 
tract definite, its premiums low; Vw rd paid 
over t thousand: claims of policyholders for 
death or injury by accident; and Insurance, 
either Life or Accident, or bush combined, of the 
Best Quality, upon the Best Plan, and on the Best 

‘erms. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
Ga” Apply to any Agent or write to the Company. 


New York Office, 207 Broadway. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Srvazt, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 








[NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LON . G. B. 
otc ONDON SED EDINBURGH, G2 





Segre ON in 187] Were........-.sesseeseee 743,747 81 
The Co.’s actual losses by Boston Confia- pie 

wee ty PRES ~ at, 9 ms “sient einoee 

e Company ese losses ou 

borrowing or etling 8 single — of nD in- 

7 made 

up (not, however, in this country) the losses of these 


with a s' = of $100,000 larger than ever before. 
Annual income rE a de n 


business in this coun 


Agencies in most of th % p A d 
inthe United _ e@ principal cities and towns 


WHITE, CHARLES E. WHITE, and SAMUEL 
B, BLAGDEN, Managers. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, sudmit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January. \ December, 1873. 114 23 
Premiums on _— not marked off Ist wm 


TREN GG TiN cc scacacacdceanciccsececacde 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $3,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
‘Risks, nor upon disconnected 
with Marine R 9 ne 





Lael ie ~ Pet, 158. .-<- sets biiten 96,990,016 
ing the same period........ 2,960,882 
urns of ‘Fooutinns an ne mseS....... 1,258,519 


The Company has the following Assets, viz : 
ew ae and State of New York 


due 
Total Amount of Assets. 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J.D, JONES ILLIAM H. WERB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GA 
W. H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 

RY COIT FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
LEWIS CURTI Cc P. BURDETT, 

RLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 

3LL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINTURN 

OYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART 

DAVID LANE AM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCH, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 








r 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, © ALEXANDERV. 

WM. STURGIS. CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

HENRY K.BOGERT, JOSI/ . LOW 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, . CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

JOSEPH GA JR, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, - 

C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. LANE 

ADAM T. SACKRET’ 

JOHN D.HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
we SIMON DE VISSER, 

A HORACE GRAY. 

J.D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
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NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF THE U. 8. OF A. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
(57 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 

where the business of the Company is t cted 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 = = = = = = = 2,128,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - = = = = 1,248,619 22. 








JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORNELL, 9 i Vico-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





Capitai - - = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, ’74, $2,401°570 93 
Liabilities - - - (86,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COUBT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &. D, 


‘ 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURW, 
A. A. LOW MUEL A. SAWYER, 


SA 
8. B. CHITTENDEN CxRUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN, 22. D. MORG 

HENRY C. BOWEN ALSX’R M. WHITER 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM M. V 




















‘AI CHARLES LAMSON 

THEODORE I. HUSTED,WELIINGTON CLAPP, 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
Db. H. A D, JOHN ree 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ‘ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE MOSLE, 

FREELAND, JOHN H. LB, 
C. J. LOWREY NRY BYR 
JOHN D. MAIRS, CHARLES H. 
LOKING ANDREWS, . H. HURLIU™, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
Wh. T. COLEMAN, BRADISH JORNSON 
E. W. GO ’ M. BUCKINGH 4M, 
GRO. W. | ERMAN HART » 
JAMES FRASE JOHN #. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dey't. 
ABRAM Mottin eer eect 
HAS. hl. d ‘ re 2 f 
JOHN K. OAKLEY General Leeas. . 








Cc. K. FRANCIS, 


Seer eeececenee Seeeeeesesesemesseeeeee 


HOM 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
Forry-SEconpD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 


- = = = = = $2,500 


Cash Capital - = oO 
r Re-Insurance - =- 7 = 7 * © * * $;919,971 53 
Reserve fe Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - = 243,238 83 










4 ’ 
et Surplu + << &e 549,171 04 
Total Assets - ° = *° * * 2s "= * * $8,212,38140 
~ SUMMARY OF ASSETS. one 97 
ome ne aa ee i ocd hn ca lane c cnc dnp abeae he theden = dhe pagh alin Sb cdbccdodesdeGsncghestecces ’ 
rtgages, being first lien On Real Estate, worth $5,321,000 :: 2 330 4) 
pon ee  Beates Stocks (market aii A....a0 4-4-0 cisee--cch-aancn-ce BEE By 125 0 
state and City Bonds. 
SURE MURONII.. xadactasanssenaes, <<: 





Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874... . 2... ..cecceeeeeseeceeesees Pgccccccesccccconcecsce 
Dividends unmpald,...............cceeeeeeeee eeeceeeesseeeers 


at aeettniewceerenowenseieay! Tas 


de ccscicccccccscccococccocccccescocuccconaees $243,238 Ss 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presidext. 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


; Assistant Secretaries. 
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> 
A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS, 
—o—— 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms.’ 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The.Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 

———0—_—- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fife Insurance Co. 
GEORGES. OOH, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 1% Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERD,, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM. SER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


—— 


OFFICERS. 
WiILLuM WALEER, President. 
Hznry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GroreE L, MontaGuE, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets - - - - = - $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 








Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadwav, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874...... debsscee bashheenen 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve......................... eee a ean 4 
Surplus as to Policyholders... 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL IN 
From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will —— al to each Policy 
ONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, whick return premium will be available on settle: 


© ANNUAL 
“SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introdu pan grea cess. 
the fact'that Policies bear on théir face a DEFINITE Case + hast pwy are as megutinble =. 


Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Consulting Physician. 


Counsel. 
Steel Engraving of 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., CHARLES SUMNER 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. Address 





PPPCH HCO e EEE EEes eeeeeseseseseeee 





J. He STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 


ts, Jam. Ist, 1874. .......ccccccees 
bilities....... Ceacecccgecboosep Sees "1089s ° 
This n ues all kinds cles uite- 
ble mittantion is also invited to the Deseunial 
assurance 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York. 


Po hich is practically an endowment 
Ww 
at ordinary life rates. 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN . 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual lncome of more i 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. E 











MORRIS FRANKLIN, Ae 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Pannen 
CHABLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examinex. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 





: THE i 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 4 
the ablest business men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies 
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a 
farm and Garden. 


THE CULTURE OF PELARGONI- 
UMS. 





BY 8. 0. J. 





Tus pelargonium, when properly cultivated, 
js a very beautiful plant, and especially desira- 
ble for the decoration of the window-garden 
or conservatory during tbe spring months. 

The brilliant colored varieties present an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing contrast to the pure white 
ones, with their dark-spotted petals, and the 
more delicately-tinted colors of the show vari- 
eties. Of late years the culture of these lovely 
flowers has been rather neglected, on account 
of the greater popularity of the double, tricol- 
or, and zonale gerapiums, which have become 
such universal favorites that they bave thrust 
the pelargoniums into the background. 

Of course, these varieties of geraniums are 
of great value in the decoration of lawns, 

, and conservatories; but we must 

a good word for their lovely sisters—the 

pelargoniums. Now is the most suitable time 

for raising plants from cuttings, which strike 

quickly, if planted in sand and kept constantly 
wet, or rooted in small vials of water. 

Plants that are started now will bloom finely 
by March and April; or small plants pur- 
chased in October and November will make 
beautiful specimens for spring and summer 
flowering. Old plants should now be cut back 
with a vigorous hand and all their ‘side-shoots 
should be shortened, and new soil given to the 
roots. A sandy loam, duly enriched with well- 
decayed manure, peaty loam, or leaf-mold, is the 
best fitted to grow these plants in perfection. 
Loam obtained from the surface of an old cow 
orsheep pasture, which is full of fibrous mat- 
ter, is the best potting soil that can be pro- 
cured. Shave off the sod with a sharp spade, 

and take the virgin soil. It is also welladapted 

for all kinds of geraniums, roses, fachsias, etc. 
Inrooting slips for spring flowering, be sure 
to use small pots. The thumb-pots are the 
best for the first starting of the roots. When 
they are full of roots, shift into three or four- 
inch pots, and as the plants grow larger give 
them five or six-inch pots. One chief reason 
forthe pelargonium refusing to flower is found 
in the choice of pots. If there is too much 
room for the roots to spread, your plants will 
possess very healthy, vigorous foliage, but few 
{fany clusters of flowers. 

Pelargoniums are also very tender and par 
ticularly dislike a cold draught upon them. 
They are great lovers of sunshine, and should 
always be placed in the window where the 
sun’s rays linger the longest and be put as 
close to the glass as is possible. They do not 
require to be kept very moist; if the soil is 
moderately dry during November, December, 
ind January they will grow better. When the 
buds begin to push give more moisture; but 
notenough to keep the soil sodden with wet» 

lor this tends to decay the roots. 

They will not thrive well in’ a warm room 
with a dry atmosphere; but if placed in an 
apper hall window which is kept about 45° 
to 55° and free from cold draughts from above 
they will be situated exactly to their liking. 

Toward spring these plants require training, 
ind it is needful to pinch back the shoots, to 
prevent them from becoming straggling. They 
should be made to grow bushy and the prin- 
tipal shoot should be tied to a stake, painted 
green, 

The green fly is a great annoyance in the 
culture of the pelargonium, but if the whole 
plant is dipped into strong tobatco soapsuds 
tt least twice a month they can be kept at a 
distance, Tobacco soap is also the best wash 
lor roses and sweet-scented geraniums, 





GARDEN ECONOMY. 


Ons of the knacks about landscape garden- 
lng is taking advantage of all that Nature is so 
feadytodoforus. The fact is, where there 
das notbeen too much meddling and marring 
heretofore, about all that is necessary is to 
trim and tend what Nature does. Ifa road is 
Wanted, the chances are that a little study will 
show you that Nature has already prepared a 
aa curve or line around a clump of trees 

Tthrougbiaswale, If trees are wanted, let the 
Scythe be carefully guided to spare-what bas 
sown by the wind or the birds, and there 

‘be many ready-made groves or even or- 
koh By this means I have secured a fine 
of of mountain ash, at least fifty good apple 
Pear trees, besides enough more apples to 
int a fine hedge, a grove of ash, another of 
maples, and many of the best specimen elms, 
Pie ete., on my lawns. <A peach tree 
espalier against my pantry windows 

Was simply spared. Grapes enough come 
Sratify my taste In testing new seedlings. 

thus self-sown take a natural and rapid 

ae ere very much larger trees that 
Would be nsplanted. Iam sure any one 
= delighted with the hemlock knolls 
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that intermingle on the slopes of my glen, and 
were guided, but not planted. 

A friend has just suggested the economic 
use of water on our lawns. This is true at 
least of thousands of fine places, that the intro- 
duction of a ram will secure comforts and 
advantages and charms of waterfall avd foun- 
tain. But from my window I see playing ina 
rustic rockery a fountain secured by combin- 
ing into a swale the drainage of a considerable 
surface of springy soil. The water is first 
collected in a reservoir, and then a pipe carries 
it seventy feet further down the slope to the 
point of the jet. In cities where the water 
tax is not too great a charming jet can be 
secured by simply boring from the front lawn 
on an angle that will tap the water-pipe inside 
the cellar. The water can then be turned on 
or off at will. 

The birds are indefatigable planters, bring- 
ing me not only mountain asb, but hawthorn, 
buckthorn, and tartarean honeysuckles. 
Whatever my neighbors have they steal for 
my benefit, but probably return as much as 
they take. I have to thank them for a new 
variety of hardy cherry. It came up near the 
fence, where they insist on having an experi- 
mental garden of all sorts of things, and so it 
was spared. What may be its full value will 
need another yearto determine. But, however 
planted, my men are trained to be on the look- 
out for anything valuable inthe grass and he 
is the best fellow who discovers me something 

worth caring for. 
— ES 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


PRUNING TOO MUCH. 

The Gardener's Monthly states that the evil 
effects of severe pruning on fruit trees are 
clearly recognized. All pruning, winter or 
summer, is an injury to vitality. Frequently 
the injury is so slight that the tree soon re- 
covers, and, some other advantage being 
gained, pruning on the whole may be a benefit. 
It is well, however, to always keep in view the 
principle that pruning always weakens, in order 
to do as little of it as possible consistently 
with what we wish to accomplish. At this 
season we may do some good in saving the 
necessity for winter pruning by pinching out 
shoots we may not want while they are in a 
young and immature state. It should be a 
main object to make all transplanted trees not 
merely have leaves, but have new shoots, at the 
earliest possible moment. Ifthey are growing 
very well, they may be allowed to perfect a few 
fruits. Over-bearing on.a newly-planted tree 
is, however,one of the best ways of making it 
stunted for years. 





COMPARATIVE FECUNDITY OF DUCKS AND HENS, 

Some interesting experiments have recently 
been made upon the comparative fecundity of 
ducks and hens, so as to determine from which 
of the two the larger number of eggs can be 
obtained in the same time. For this purpose 
three hens and three ducks were selected, all 
hatched in February and nourished with suit- 
able food. In the following autumn the ducks 
laid 225 eggs; while the hens laf@ none. In the 
next February the laying season began again 
with the ducks and continued uninterruptedly 
until August. They showed no inclination to 
set, but became very thin, although they after- 
ward fattened up somewhat. The total num- 
ber of eggs laid by the hens amounted to 257, 


or 86 eggs each ; and 392, or 131 each, for the 
ducks. Although the eggs of the ducks were 
rather smaller than those of the hens, yet they 
proved to be decidedly superior in nutritive 
material, so that the superiority in productive- 
ness appears to be decidedly with the ducks. 


SHEEP TICKS. 

An Ohio farmer says: ‘‘ While I sheared my 
sheep I had a boy to pick the ticks off the 
lambs. This being done, I sprinkled sulphur 


over them. This keeps them off the lambs 
while the old sheep rid themselves. This I 
tried last spring, after quite a number died. 
Result : I have not a tick on the place.” * 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRI 





AGRICULTURAL. 





[ESTABLISHED 1851 | 


LISTERBROTHERS 





<+ 


CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The i annual increase of the sales of these 
Standard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their 
merits. Their freedom from adulteration, with every 
a ay able for fersiizing, snd the low price at 

ey are sold make it for the interest of ev 
practical to give them a fair trial. ad 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, WN. J. 
Farmers and Dealers are invited to send fer Cir- 





FOR FOR 


FRUIT, | ORNAMENT, 


——~-|/TREES  segg—e 


PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, ; 

Thrifty, Symmetrical, Well-Ripened Trees. 
STANDARD AND DWARF 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 


PLUMS, QUINCES. 
Small Fruits.—Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Straw es, Gooseberries. 
Grnagental.— Weeping, and Standard Deciduous 
Trees. mmon and Rare pteeens. 
Trees with Purple and Golden Foliage. Variegated- 
leaved and Flowering Shrubs. 


ROSES—Moss, Tea, Climbing, and Perpetual. 
Clematis—4 Perpetual and 20 Summer varietics. 
Honeysuckles, Wistarias, Bignonias, etc., etc. 
Order directly of us, as we employ no Agents. 

500 Acres of t Cypslonnes Free. Write to us. 
Nursery. eC. AAWELE,& as ig 
September, 1874. onrbesaitiatons 








HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 
and all other Bulbs for asthe 
inthe autumn. Also 

Bulb Glasses, 
Fancy Flower Pots, 
ern Cases, 
Winter Flowering Plants. 
The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the country. 


PRICES MODERATE, 
Descriptive Catalogue mailed to 
l applicants FREE. 
HENRY A. DREER, 


No. 714 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


WwiInxzK MILL. 

Buy no other until you have examined the Farm- 
ers’ Favorite. It is the best built, the neatest, and 
most simple of any mill. It will ce more juice 
from the same amount of cheese than any other 
mill in the mark: 

Send for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 

FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUM, CT. 















A CLERGYMAN writes us: “I wish to com- 
mend to those — ac with its healing 
qualities Renne’s Pain Killing Magic Oil, to 
be kept in readiness for emergencies—as severe 
attacks of bowel difficulties, also for cuts, 
bruises, and strains, having tested its merits 
upon the injuries I received in the terrible ca- 
lamity at the Central Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
N. ¥., June 230, 1 Try it, reader. “It works 
likea charm.” Sold by druggists and grocers. 


RUPTUR 


Send 10 cents 
for book of likeness of cases before and after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N. Y. 


BOYNTON’S 
CGas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powérful, and efficient Fur- 
naces and Ranges jn the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents. Chicago, Ill. 








ANIMAL DUST.—CHEA PEST AND BEST 


0! 
Chicago. 
worth, on the whole, not over one-half the selling 
rice. This is three es richer in nitrogen than 
st superphosphate, and worth, by apalysis, over $70 
per ton. Price $55 r ton. 

References as to its value: 

Prof. 8. W. Johnson, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale my New Haven; Prof. J. R. Nichols, Editor 
of Boston warnat of om Ree " 

ERS, Agen 
239 Broadway, New York. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition will invariably keep them so. 
Farmers and Stock-breeders, look to your interests, 
Put up in packages of 1D. Price $1.00. 
Forwarded to any part of the country upon the ree 
ceipt of $1.12 


BUDD DOBLE, 4% South Penn Square, Philad, 
Pure Bone Dust 
FOR FERTILIZING. 


For sale b: 
PETER COOPER'S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


arts Snowe Recay anh Pe ets to Soe 


0 er. No more Quarter Cracks, 
Corns, no Foot Ailments. Send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars to Box 304. P.-O.. New York. 











CE LISTS ON APPUICATION. 
eres: = 









MADE IN ONE DAY! 


ooling the Infallible Fire Kin- 


cent. Coal Oil used to some pur- 
pose and absolutely safe from 
expolsions. No danger whatev- 
er. No Funerals or 
ings. 150 thousand sold and will 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 





award 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 174 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


SAMUEL EsqQ., of Lincoln Center, Maine, 
President of the North Penobscot Agricultural So- 
clety, in his letter of May 14, 1874, says: “The Silver 
Eagle Plow ie the best plow that I have ever handled 


factured only y 
TURING CO., of Higganum, Connecticut. Send for 
an illustrated list and the Farmer’s New Almanac. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Have been tested over thirty years; warranted 
in every respect. 
SEND BOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others. 

.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 

. MENEELY & COMPANY. 























MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
anufacture asuperior qualit; of Bellis. 


m 
Special attention 
Illustrated Cai 


LY MYER ae ; 


ven to C KCH BELLS. 
ogues sent free. 





= ManuFACT~ co's 





Fins toned, ae Seen merennee’ eaninet a Cat. 
containing full lars, prices, etc., sen 
SUrMysR x ACTURING CO., Cincinnati,Q, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDER, 

Established in 1837. 4 Tin, 
Superior Bells of Co: an 

snounted with the best ary ‘fane- 
‘arms, 















arranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Eas, Second St., Cinctanath 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET tRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
a COTHIC 
FURNACE. 


For hard or soft coal 
and wood, for ba | 
churches, schools, an 
houses. Send for cata- 

e. ALEX. M. L 
LEY. 224 — Twenty- 
ird stree 
wt for sale the Zero 
Refrigerator. 
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IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 

Easthampton, Mass. 


Rifles, Shot ‘Guns, Revolvers, | 


b tamp for Illustrated Price 
steve kind. Sends a Wo Pi rei, Pee 
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THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
mR. RADWAYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stemach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Toe Scrofula. Glandular Swelli 
es Cough. " Cancerous sae. boo c 
ng 0 


Comm ee the Langs, D Water 
ne Bi OTe a x. Me une F elit oy tees mors, Ul- 
"9 Shine 


Female Come Joint Gout B oo Salt 
Geum, sean mption, Liver Complaints 
Throat, Mou . Tumors, Nodes in the 
gene x “other parts of the 
Strumorous Discharges from the 
seases, Eruptions. 
Ring Worm, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, 
Biack Spots, Worms in the Flesh a ed in the 
‘Womb. Lew M .) weakening and painful d iso! 
Night Swea 3s of b Ei wastes. of the 
aun the Saniee ne of this won- 
—y Modern Chemistry, and a fev days’ use will 
“prove person using it for rd of 
of ane . 8 potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggis r bo 


ts. $l per bottle. 
R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS 4 AND PREVENT 

THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
HEIDEMICS C8 ABD CONTAGIOUS Dit DISEASES 'tHAN 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLAKS ENDED YOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
ATH 


Pt RADWAY’S RBADY RELIEF IS 


iD EXTE INT. 
ALLY AOOORDIN G TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
WHAT eT ee auen. C CEASES TO Aap 


Farmers 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, where ft is difficult to 
secure the peerees of a AY’ 
u Y RELIEF is 
positive assurance of doing good in in all cases where 
—— in or seeoutos is elton OTN if seized with In- 





: 


ese forms 








Dipht! gag ‘ns, Hoarse- 

ness, Bilious Colic, Intlammation of the Bowels, 
tomach, Li Liver, Kidneys; or with up, Quin- 
tly © me} or with Neural a, Ee — 
Doloreux, Tooth umbago, 
Pain in the Back, oe Rheumatism; ‘OF ‘with uh Diagrhewe, 


hy 8 Th 
or Ss. rhe 
application of RADWAY'S ano Tittee 
ouray ou of the worst of these complaints in a = 


‘Twe enty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 


Al ARTBURN, SI 
Rudta DYSuNTE RY, ALND 
W HLS, an INTERNAL 

et should are were carry a A pcitlé of Rad- 

i a = Ra. Ae <h- 3 tue aoe ot 

rev! tt) 

water. It is better than Fre French E Brandy or Bitters as 
omsany. 


by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly ee elegantly coated with sweet 


r urify, cleanse and stre: en. 
purges ots fe oe tbe cure of all disorders of the a 
Liver, ay Kidneys, 


ae Nervous 

Dis — pee mess, Bil Spativensns, Indi- 

Othe Biliousness, il. os Fever, 4 
GCtination of the e Bowls, Fi 

id tocmnee 


ments of the In‘ + egotatle, po 
cure. sontaining no no mer- 
" mee a rnieatce = resul fro 
ngs oms 
Dicorders of the Digestive ¢ ea es trom 
nstipatio 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
letter stamp to RADWAY & CO, 
wagren 2 Gt. Ne New a Information worth 3 


OPIU HABIT CURED. 


All Eaters 
care Suemselven Vane |" 
P. PHELON, M.D., 
259 mantis Street, Chicage. Reom 2, 








THE IND 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable 
mixed. ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 
EXTRAOTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

HON. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead aad oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: ‘The ‘ Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.. ** The ‘ Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three 
years ago.” 





shades 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of Col- 
ors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East, | 
River St., Cleveland, O. 


WALLPAPERS 


FOR A 


SINGLE ROOM OR MORE 


NOW 


MADE TO ORDER 


Factory 


Fr. BECK & CO., 
206 West 29th St. 


(Samples at American Institute.) 


The only Factory in the United States where 
such work is done. 


The MIDDLETOWN 


Plate Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY otf 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


atk, ana Original De s for Fall 3 1874, just —_ 
tS; pat by all leading sant 


PAINT. 


USE THE N. Y. ENAMEL -PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tints, 
mixed ready for application. We are the sole manu- 
facturers and proprietors of J. C. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to any 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for imme- 
diate use in America. Of course, all other patents are 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 

Over 100,000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the pro- 
prietors of the same, also price-lists and sample cards 
of colors. 

Agents wanted in every asad in the United 
States. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT c0., 
Office. 43 Chambers St. 
Works 652 to 666 West 624 st. N. R. 


What are English Channel Shoes? 


Gyved a shows have the seam ote unites the sole and 
pg tae k intoa! cutinthesole. Americans 
his channel = ee ot the sole and tne 
thin lip turns upin w English cpampel, 
whi i sever t urne up, is curtis the surface, leaving 
a dark line when closed.- Aa it cannot be out in Shins 
poor leather. it indicates a good article. 


PEOPLE MUST: HAVE. THEM. 


women, and childré 
Ey el a eure aoa fo 


171 East tasuvion OF 5 oh eteo. 


ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


List of 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
RES Gravel, Dia’ 






























BAROSMA 


end Acidity of of the Sto and, 
, mac 

For eight. years 1 have sold 

Barosma over our count- 

to the 

, hav- 

” ex- 

ist and 

tle to 

orI will 


Kidnex Cure, |f ers, with g great benefis & 


sick afficted ; an¢ 
ing had twenty-one yea 


esi te ol fins a with abov above 
~— i. THOMPSON, 


tusvill MMe, 
and for sale by Druggiste. sapsinedacmederten 
Price $1; 6 Bottles for $5. 


EPENDENT. 


H. P. DEGRAAF. 





[Sept. 24, 1874, 


R, M. TAYLOR. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 pos need Street, 
Branch Store 8! Fourth Aven 
STILL. CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST 8 BT OCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


W. H. DegRaap. 


New York, 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 





liver. 





If the Stomach is wrong all is wrong. TARRANT's 
ESFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, while acting as a corrective 
upon that organ, gently expels all morbid matter from the al. 
mentary canal and imparts a healthful activity to the sluggish 


Sold by all druggists, 








Tp, 
‘Own 3 
ASBES. iy. | 
BESTA ve0 758 PINGS 


for use, can be 


Patentee and Sole Bametnatien} 
‘ABLISHED 1858, 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institute, 


CEMENTS, BOILER 
RUCTORAT AL AND OTHER P sURPOOIR 


ese materials = repared re: ; 
ati TO ke i fears one, ss and are ut yup for shipment to all parts of the ond. LIBERAL 
"Send for settee Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 


H. W. se 87 Maiden Lane, WW. Y, 







ATHING, and GENERAL 









o4 & 92 
ra i 
135 asi) 
guia A 25 
it: * H 





READ THIS TWICE. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These celebrated Watches have been grea’ - 
proved Sure the present year and peversion new == ma 
added to the ee The Met pe Be and setting 
ios deol it can now be had with an oO 
and all the old-estabiished pAs'..) of (az are 

made, as Any one who contemplates 
buyin a watch, sither ‘now or in the {fotare, 3 


da 
send Or Our new which is now 
ready A D SEN Hie This” (Aescribes all 
pod Gold snd diver ith be ft —— 
tains besides inté It amisiee ie fll our ure: 
plan of of 

sendin le Waltham 
place : the salve by m ieee — low priogs oi bill to 


pat ean te! 
ry. Tho - 
ine Satiata Watches from us "this ined ent 
have received full value for their money. A large 
ack of extra heavy oi ‘or the ic trade 
n ery on sen ra 
List, as the further you live from New York the yarn 





Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 
MARCH, 1874,) 


BORAX SOAP 


forwashing and bleach- 
ing has no equal inthe 
world, 





This is the only Soap 
low and Bo 


th from Pare rax, 
ae any fooler of bs ear Sal Soda, Pow- 





poasonmnen only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, at the Berax Soap Works, 5 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. | : 

If not as represented, money returned. 


§. H. HARRIS’ 


SAFES 


tN. THE LATE CHICAGO FIRE all saved their con- 
tents. The Safes may be seen at the manufactory, 


23.& 26 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 











REMINGTON sme som 


The * Medal tor iRrogress” 


The a emcee 873, 


ae et 
ae * by Lokenne Patent OROUGHLY TRSTED, and 
onan & perfect LOCK Mt alike on both sides 


Will do all 4 varieties oe Sas ~~ Psrieching 
ine supe “Moet. Baws Shennan - 
0) 
of pe oe ma. foot " anes while. running ane nad machin 
J ny —Destox” St wit! neul paaning theesd 
— ngenio —h a4 
the h avithone Sthe'ase of Cog Beant Gears, Rota- 
oo or Lever Arms. @ Drop 
Hed, which insures uniform length of stitch at any 
spe Con 
8. 8—ConsrRucTION moet careful a 
y skillful an 
mechanics, at the celebrated” RE GTON 
ARMORY, Mion, N. ed? to which application 
Agencies may be retry 
and 283 Broadway. 


New York Offices jew Sew’ “ slouliees: Madison Sq. and 
8t., one door from Bware 


EARN TELEGRAPHY 


a a » yon a Telegraph Co.’s College. 
ng situation guaranteed and 
feel ay paid while practicing. Ad- a’ 
dress, with stamp, C. A. SHERMA "t U, T. 
Oberlin, Ohio. _—— 











puARGEt STOCK 0: RESSES, 
wood, Pattern Let ~ {and Printing fice Parse 


ters, 
peas fd Bose 
$25w. r Day seit a 
monials m 


the Governors Bd ye ’ 
Catalogue free, Address W, W. GLLES, St. 








A. PRINCE & CO. 0 S & MELODEONS. 
a ee A tecdtauntictory 1 the 


whet 
United States. 63,000 now in use. No Musica! Jnstrar 
ment ever ed ~ gersend for Price 
Date: gvie= UFF ALO, N. ¥. 














“The Best is Always the Cheapest.” 
- THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


(AS MADE BY COLT’s ARMS CO.) 
is perfect in mechanism. All parts duplicated. Is safe against Fire 
and Explosion. Is most economical in space and fuel of any known 
motor. Over 1,000 now in use. Guaranteed in all points. For Cir- 
culars, Testimonials, and Price-list address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, 
= 18 Park Place, New York. 
Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Co. 


siepeibines 





“THE LNDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. ‘21 and 23 Rose Street. 
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